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WATER AND ITS CIRCULATION THROUGH AIR AND 
BARTH. 

What vHxter ia — Where it ia — WTuU it coTUains — What ia done 
icith üby the air — What hecomea of that part of it that falla 
on the earth — WhcU hecomes of itwhen it penetrates mthin the 
earth — ffow it gete out of the earth. 

Thbeb is mach to be leamed even from the very 
simplest things in nature, and when we begin to in- 
qiiire aboat such of them as are seen and made use of 
every day, it is astonishing how little is really 
known, even by well-infonned persons, and how 
large is the field of Observation. Without entering 
on any diflScult problems, unsolved as yet by the 
chemist and the geologist, let us consider what is 
known about water and its mode of circulating 
through the air and earth so as to be available for 
the ordinary purposes of life. Perhaps in this way 
we may find some not unpleasant reading combined 
with some useful information. 

1. To begin (without discussing the history of the 
great discovery of its Compound nature), letus 

n 



2 WATBE AND ITS CIRCULATION 

inquire what water is. It is composed of equal 
quantities, or, as chemists express it, equal volumes, of 
two important gases, oxygen and hydrogen — these 
being, probably the two most abundant and im- 
portant substances in nature, as regards ourselves 
and our earth. These two gases, which cannot at 
present be brought into combination without an 
eleetric spark — ^whieh, when separate, have never 
yet been obtained in a liquid, far less in a solid form 
— which have never been seen, or feit, or tasted, 
but which are every where about us, and form a part 
of everything we see, feel, and taste — are, by the 
means referred to, brought into a marvellous com- 
bination. They become converted into vapour, 
many gallons of them when thus combined forming 
one small drop of fluid water. Under ordinary tem- 
perature, and under the pressure of the atmosphere, 
water, as we know, remains fluid on the earth's 
surface, but when heat is applied or the pressure is 
removed, it becomes vapour or steam, invisible* and 
intangible, like the gases it came from, but still 
perfect water. It can in that State be reduced back 
to its Clements by passing it over iron at very high 
temperature, the iron then attracting the oxygen 
from it ; but the passage from, as well as to, its eon- 
dition as water involves marked electrical changes« 

Water may very easily be brought into the solid 
form by removing heat. In this state it is elastic. 



* High-pressare steam ia well known to engineers to be 
inyieible. 
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transparent, and hard. In cooling down fröm a 
temperature of 40*^ and enterrng the solid state, 
water slightly inereases in bulk. In being heated 
from 40** towards the boiling point, after whieh it 
passes from the fluid into the gaseous form, it also 
inereases slowly in volume. • Once in the state of 
vapour,it inereases very rapidly and is highly elastic. 

Water is probably an universal solvent, taking up 
silica (or flint), lime and clay, iron and lead, besides 
dissolving more or less of all earths and metals, 
aeids and salts. WonderfuUy small, no doubt, is 
the quantity absorbed of many of these substances, 
and perhaps in some cases the dissolving at all only 
takes place when the temperature is high. Water 
contains, however, in its ordinary state in the sea or 
earth, suffieient solid ingredients to play a marked 
part in the ehanges that take place in minerals, 
often apparently turning one into another. Most 
substances are dissolved much more readily, and in 
larger quantity, by hot water than cold ; but car- 
bonic acid gas is contained in greater abundance 
the colder the water. This and other gases can 
also be forced into water by pressure. 

Water is absolutely essential to life, both vege- 
table and animal, some even of the most minute 
animalcules being only active in water, though 
they retain dormant life for an indefinite period 
without it. 

Water is a most powerful agent in wearing away 
and rearranging the materials of which the difierent 
b2 
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strata of the earth^s crust are made up. In the 
solid form it carries millions of tons of stones and 
earth from one part of the earth to another. In 
the vapour form it is steam — ^a word which ex- 
presses all that man has hitherto done that is 
greatest^ most usefal^ most powerful^ and most 
yal nable in reference to brüte matter. In the 
liquid form water bears upon its bosom our ships^ 
and carries ourselves and our industry to the utmost 
parts of the earth« 

Such is water — ^the commonest and the mostuseful 
material^ the simplest and the most powerful agent^ 
without which there could be no living being, in 
the sense in which we understand life^ and which^ 
circulating about and through the earth^ renders it 
available for living beings^ and gives it^ as it were^ a 
vitality of its own. That there is no appearance 
of water in the moon is proof sufficient that no 
Organization conceivable by us is possible there. 

2. Where then is it that water is to be found? 

Go where we will upon our earth, it is every- 
where present. The great ocean — a body of 
water occupying seven-tenths of the surface of the 
globe — Covers all its deeper irregularities to depths 
varying from a mere film to thirty or forty thou« 
sand feet. The whole mass of the water, including 
the Atlantic and Pacific, and the smaller oceans, is 
perhaps equivalent to a complete coating of the 
earth^s surface, if it were perfectly smooth, baving 
A thickncss of nearly a mile. Spread over wide 
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iracts^ only occasionally interrnpted by groups of 
islands^ it marks the outline of the land by an 
irregulär line, here forming an inlet^ there an 
Inland sea^ separating important Islands from the 
mainland^ and almost dividing large continents. 
At one time calm and peaceful^ at another time 
lashed into mighty waves and angry foam^ it ever 
undulates with tbe great tidal movement^ swelling 
outwards towards the moon as the earth revolves, 
and it is gently swept or suddenly disturbed by the 
winds that perpetually pass over its surfaee. 

On the land there is also much water^ most of the 
great depressions on its surfaee^ though not all, 
being thus covered, and forming a number of large 
and innumerable smaller sheets. 

In addition to these are the rivers, pouring cease-* 
lessly their eontribution to the ocean^ fed silently 
by Springs, and brooks, and streams, and at length 
becoming large bodies of water, always pressing 
onwards in one direction, all traversing the land, 
most of them finding their way to the sea. Down 
from the mountaiu sides come the melting snows, 
rushing madly towards the lower ground, foaming 
and leaping, instinet, as it were, with life. Soon 
they enter the Valleys, and become water-eourses 
of another kind, larger, more measured, and more 
sedate. From point to point these receive eon« 
tributions from smaller sourees, obtained from 
lower mountains and hills. At length the stream 
reaches the plains, and then toils on at a slower 
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and slower pace ontil it enters the sea^ loaded^ and 
almost choked^ with the wealth it has accamulated^ 
and depositing a tongue of fertile land stretching 
out beyond the original limit of the coast. 

Within the earth, also, there is present in aban* 
dance this fertilizing and life-giving fluid. In the 
soll, whence Springs a rieh carpet of verdure or lofty 
forest trees — ^in the rock beneath the soil, supplying 
it with moisture after long seasons of droiight — 
beneath the arid stone and- thirsty sands of the 
desert — in all these, and a thousand other plaees, 
a little labour will show that water is present, and 
may be obtained by proper means. And even more 
than this, if we take the solid granite, the lime- 
stone, the sandstone, the stiff, hard clay, and 
examine them chemieally, we shall find that, with- 
out water, even their solidification would have been 
impossible, and that eaeh one contains its due pro- 
portioD, and many of them a very marked per- 
centage. 

In the air, also, there is water in large measure, 
and the state of the air, except with regard to 
temperature, has little or nothing to do with 
the quantity. In the coldest and driest air, where 
it might seem least likely; after crossing the 
burning deserts of Africa or Australia, where it 
might seem impossible ; and while sweeping along 
in the fieree simoom, carrying death with it; 
in all these cases there is water in abundance, 
easily detected by proper instruments. Bat in 
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the air that comes to us fresh from the ocean^ or 
that has passed over any large tract of cultivated 
or forest land^ the proportion is not only large^ but 
is ofben sensible to the senses. Let there be onee a 
small change of temperature indueed — let a glass 
of spring water be brought cool into such air on a 
warm daj^ and we see the drops mantling on the 
outside of the glass^ the water detected and de- 
posited by this simple contrivance. 
< Cloud» also are water^ and cloads and mists are 
ever forming and travelling through the air. 
Many of those who read these pages may have 
Seen in a mountain country the sudden formation 
of a cloud by a rapid shift in the direction of an air 
current, or have seen a breath of air advancing 
towards a cold mountain side suddenly converted 
into visible vapour by the cpndensation, in the form 
of doud^ of part of the water it coiitained. Air holds 
water in proportion to its temperature^ and when 
charged with vapour, whatever the temperature 
may be, if the air is suddenly cooled, it at once 
gets rid of some of its load. 

3. Let US in the next place inquire what are 
the Contents of this fluid ? 

To a certain extent it may be described as an 
universal solvent, whose real Contents no one can 
teil — for we know little of the minutise of 
nature^s chemistry — but it is easy to detect some 
of the solids it holds in Solution or Suspension, 
under ordinary circumstances, and on a large scale. 
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In ten thousand parts of sea water there are of 
common salt 270 parts^ of Epsom salts^ 56^ of 
Glauber'ssalt,47,ofcarbonateoflime,13, of silica or 
flint^ 8, and of sundry matters 8 parts — in all 892 
parts, besides gases, of which atmospheric air is the 
most abundant« All these can be detected. The 
iodine, iron, and other substances known to be pre- 
seut cannot be thus calculated. These quantities 
are not to be despised, for we find that, estimatiDg 
the average depth of the ocean at 5000 feet, the 
total quantity of common salt would amount to more 
than 80,000 millions of millions of tons, while that 
of silica, small as the percentage seems, wonld be 
500 millions of millions of tons« But this is not all. 
The fresh water also contains inorganic salts to the 
extent of from two to three parts in 10,000, besides 
earrying a special load to the ocean, or depositing 
it in its course, and in some cases that load is of 
real importance« The Ganges alone is thought to 
carry 7000 millions of tons of mud every year to 
the ocean, and the Nile has long been accumulating 
mud at its mouth, which, in the course of ages, has 
formed that extensive delta to which Egypt owes 
its existence, the earliest seat of human civiliza- 
tion, and a tract of land whose fertility is no- 
where surpassed. In other places, as at the mouth 
of the Elbe, the mud thus accumulated consists 
not so much of the materiaJ brought down by the 
river, as of the remains of countless myriads of 
organic beings killed where the contact of salt and 
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fresh water takes place. Thus the mud itself^ part 
of which is known in some rivers to be drifted over 
several hiindred miles on the surface of the ocean^ 
and which is probably carried much fiirther by the 
ünder-currents^ is a record of shore life^ and mixes 
with the almost similar heaps of the shells and 
cases of foraminifers which have recently been 
found to pave the vast depths of the wide Atlantic 
for the eighteen hondred miles that extend between 
the shores of America and those of Ireland. 

In the earth we find water springing out in 
many places, sometimes at a very high temperature, 
abounding in various minerals^ often in a state ad- 
mirably adapted to restore health in obstinate 
disease. Mineral Springs contain many salts^ iron^ 
sulphur^ silica, and other substances^ in a state of 
Solution^ and with them nitrogen^ solphuretted 
hydrogen^ and carbonic acid gases, 

Within the earth again^ in mines^ we find water, 
ofben warm^ containing copper and other metals ; 
and these are good indications that many of the 
most marked and peculiar phenomena of mineral 
veins are due to the passage of currents of heated 
water loaded with minerals in Solution. Look at 
the cavems in limestone^ gorgeous in their pic- 
turesque resemblance to gothio temples and varied 
imitative forms | all these are produced by the par- 
ticles of carbonate of lime left behind when water 
has trickled through crevices in the rock above, dis- 
solving a part of it^ and has afterwards evaporated 
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while sospended from the roof^ or resting in a 
paddle on the floor. In a precisely similar way 
are produced deposits of flint and chalcedony, in 
romantic shapes^ in the hot Springs of Iceland and 
elsewhere ; but in these cases silica takes the place 
of the carbonate of lime. 

Water, then, contains large and important quan- 
tities of solid matter, which it either conveys 
mechanically to a distance, or having dissolved 
them at one time, gives them back again at 
anotber. It is an agent capable of doing much in 
the modification, and even reconstruction, of the 
earth, because it acts universally, and is possessed 
of great and valuable chemical peculiarities tending 
in this direction. 

4. What is done with water by the air? 

The atmosphere floating evenly over the general 
surface of land and water, as the ocean floats over 
part of the earth, is subject, like the water, to the 
special attraction of the sun and moon, and exhibits 
tides, greatly modified, no doubt, by the heat of day 
and the cold of night, by summer and winter, and 
by electrio and magnetic storms, but still very 
sensible and producing marked results. The resnlt 
of all these forces acting on the air is the creation 
of incessant currents of wind — the air as it passes 
over warm seas taking up as much water as it can 
carry, conveying this portion by degrees to the air 
above until it becomes saturated, and thus remov- 
ing in the state of vapour daily, and hourly, if 
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circumstances are &vourable, a quantity of water> 
which is afterwards distributed over the surface of 
the land^ and serves to produce that circulation of 
fluid which is^ as it were^ the blood of the earth^ 
resembÜDg as it does the eircnlation of the vital 
fluid through the animal &ame. 

The quantity of water thus lifbed is exceedingly 
large — &r larger than could at first sight be sup- 
posed^ In warm latitudes^ in the Atlantic — ^and no 
doubt also in the Pacific — the lower portion of the 
atmosphere constantly absorbs and retains in an 
invisible form an enormous quantity of vapour, and 
these lower strata gradually arising to the higher 
and cooler parts^ there condense into cloud. In that 
condition they are drifted steadily onwards^ at an 
elevation of 15 or 20,000 feet, by a steady South- 
west wind, which blows during the whole of the sum- 
mer, if not all the year round, from the whole inter- 
tropical region of the earth. To meet the vacuum 
caused by the incessant lifting up of this great body 
of warm air loaded with vapour, there is a steady 
North-easterly current of dry cool air, which sets 
in from the Continents of Europe and Africa, at an 
elevation of between 2000 and 8000 feet. Below 
this again are the variable and shifting winds, 
of whose proverbial inconstancy we are all well 
aware. 

When the warm winds reach the land, they are 
subject to many influences, of which a change in 
the electrical Clements is perhaps among the most 
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important, and theclouds then break up, and sooner 
or later deposit their load of water. 

In some places the quantity of water dropped on 
the earth in this way is but small — -equivalent, 
during the whole year, to a uniform vertical sheet 
of from sixteen to twenty-four inehes thick ; but in 
other places, especially in warm latitudes and the 
North-westem coasts of Europe, where the South- 
west wind first strikes the land, as much is reeeived 
in one year as in other places in five or six years. It 
may seem that this does not amount, after all, to a 
great deal ; but when put into other words, and we 
leam that each acre of ground receives for every inch 
of rain that falls on it upwards of 22,500 gallons of 
water, which all has to be accoimted for in some 
Way or other, a more distinct idea of the impor- 
tance of the supply will be obtained, It is thought 
that the average amount of rain-fall over all the 
land of the earth is not far from thirty-six inehes, or 
is equivalent to a Stratum of water a yard thick 
covering the whole surface. It is also calculated 
that an acre of cloud one hundred yards thick, at 
a temperature of 70**, contains 2500 gallons of 
water, half of which would be discharged if the 
temperature were suddenly reduced to 40**, so that 
each acre of such cloud raining upon the earth, 
under the change supposed, would deposit up- 
wards of a twentieth of an inch of water — and 
if such a cloud were moving through the air 
at the rate of ten miles per hour, it might rain 
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down an inch deep of water in a few minutes. 
Such a shower, however, woold be of a kind only 
Seen within the tropics. The air is never really 
deprived of all its moisture doring the heaviest 
rain, always retaining the quantity proper to its 
temperature at the time; and when the tempe-> 
rature is afterwards raised, it immediately again 
absorbs. The part not deposited on the earth 
drifbs away, and is sabject to fresh changes. 

5. What then becomes of that part of the water 
that falls to the earth ? 

This question is a very important one, and involves 
a multiform answer. In the first place, it appears 
that almost immediately afber parting with any 
quantity of its moistare the temperature of the 
air rises, and a part of the water is re-absorbed. 
Whatever is not thos re-absorbed necessarily rests 
on the ground, which of course varies greatly in 
different places, here being tough clay, there open 
porous soil, in another place hard rock, and occa- 
sionally loose sand. The water, according to cir- 
cimistances, either remains on the top in pools,soaks 
into the top, leaviug it spongy, or sinks altogether 
below the surface. When afterwards a drier and 
warmer wind blows over the surface, this wind 
will absorb moisture very easily and rapidly from 
the pools, and easily enough from the spongy surr 
face, but not so rapidly, and sometimes scarcely 
at all from other parts where the water has pene- 
iarated crevices and passed down into the rock, or haa 
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sunk far below into loose open beds, or into others 
more compact and removed from surface influences. 

But whenever the surface is damp^ a part will 
be re-evaporated, and out of the whole quantity 
of rain that falls, nearly two-thirds are estimated 
to be thus taken back again into the air. The 
Proportion, however, varies in every place, at all 
seasons, and at all hours of the daj. 

It also foUows from the irregulär form of the 
land, as well as from the different kinds of rock on 
which the rain falls, that a very large part runs off 
from the immediate surface to form those numerous 
streams and rivers that drain the surface and render 
it habitable and wholesome. The principal rivers 
running into the sea are calculated in temperate 
climates to carry back about one-sixth part of the 
whole rain-fall ; and perhaps in the tropics, where 
the rivers are some of them very large and rapid, 
the Proportion may be even greater. 

We must not overlook another great cause of 
consumption of water, both of that which soaks into 
the soil and that which coUects in pools or runs 
along in rivers — namely, the supply required for 
the animal and vegetable world. When it is remem- 
bered that a very large propoi-tion of the weight of 
every living being, animal or vegetable, consists of 
water, and that for life to continue at all, an in- 
cessant supply of fresh fluid is required, the neces- 
sity of water in the air and on the earth will be 
easily understood. The absorption of water by 
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Vegetation^ andits conversion into leaves and wood 
in the growth of plants during the spring of the 
year^ cannot but be looked on as a most essential 
agent in the removal of a large part of the rain 
hy locking it up in organic substanees. Of eaeh 
ton weight of growing grass, very little more than 
two hundred weight canbe obtained as dry hay; and 
though this Proportion of water in the weight of 
growing plants is by no means to be regarded as 
an average, it is safe to calculate that one-half, at 
least^ of all organic matter consists of water, while 
in a living state. 

Although a large quantity of the rain that falls 
is used at once by animals and vegetables, and a 
mach larger quantity is re-evaporated into the air 
er drained off by rivers into the ocean^ there still 
remains a large residuum, which must next oceupy 
our attention. This portion disappears for a time, 
being apparently lost and buried in the earth, It 
is not lost, however, for though away from Obser- 
vation, it is still proceeding on a useful course — 
fertilizing the earth above — stored in deep natural 
reservoirs for a future day — carried through and 
modifying rocks far removed from the surface, and 
after running its course, Coming back once more 
and reaching the sea to perform in time another 
circuit. 

A large part of the rain water that thus sinks 
into and travels through the earth, issues forth 
again either from natural Springs or by artificial 
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openings ; sometimes welling out at the bottom af 
ponds or lakes of water^ ör on the seashore^ at a 
great distance from its source of supply — ^sometimes 
resting for a while in deep Underground pools, 
whieh require that wells should be sunk in the 
«arth to let it pass^ aod occasionally bursting out 
with violeneeat a high temperature, or loaded with 
miueral salts. The part of the water that thus 
foUows a subterranean course is not only the most 
obscure and difficult to trace^ but is the longest in 
circulating, and changes much more than any other 
part of the water from the simple and pure state 
in whieh it exists when first distilled from the sea, 

6. We have next to consider what becomes of 
the water when it enters the earth ? 

All soils are more or less porous — few absorbing 
less than five per cent., and some as much as forty per 
Cent, of water. We may regard the surface of the 
earth, wherever there is Vegetation, as a kind of 
sponge, sucking in a large quantity of water and 
conveying it to the subsoil, and to the surface of 
of the rock below. Now, if any exposed face of 
rock is observed carefully, no matter how hard the 
rock may be, or how large and solid and un-flawed 
the slabs that may be quarried from it, we shall 
find the weathered or exposed face split and broken 
into ten thousand fragments dose to the surfacej 
and besides these cracks, verynumerous systematic 
crevices will be recognisable, breaking up the mass 
into cubes, or. other solid figures of definite form. 
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When the rock is stratified, or arranged in layers, 
some of which allow water to percolate them more 
readily than others, the water will aceumulate in 
quantities on the top of those that are least 
permeable, and run along them tili it meets some of 
these crevices. Where, on the other hand, the rock 
is hard but also cavemous, the water will collect in 
the cavities, and where the rock is not only hard but 
soluble, the water will gradually wear away hollow 
Spaces and passages. It will, in a word, circulate 
amoDg all rocks, whether stratified or unstratified, 
whether hard or soft — ^will penetrate into almost 
every part even of the least porous rocks — will 
exist sometimes in open cavities, and sometimes, 
under great pressure, in crevices to which the day 
never penetrates, and of whose position no one can 
guess who is not endowed with the peculiar second 
sight of the dowser.* In sandstone rocks and 
chalk, actual experiment has shown that while the 
water is abundant in many parts of them, and 
certainly travels through their substances, it yet 
advances very slowly through the mass of the rock, 
though rapidly enough where it runs along open 
crevices. Even in loose sands and gravel, however, 
the passage of the water is by no means rapid, while 
in clay it can scarcely be said to pass at all. 

* Persona so called are to be found in Comwall and elsewhere, 
who profess to be endowed witih a kind of second sight^ or sixth 
sense, enabling them to be aware of the presence of Springs of 
water, and sometimes of metals, beneath the earth, by the 
twisting of a hazel stick, held in their hauds, while Walking 
carefully over the surface. 
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Almost the whole of the rain-water that enters 
the earth, whatever the quantity may be, penetrates 
the roeks below the surface. It does so to a vari- 
able, though perhaps nowhere a very great depth^ 
being conducted along through Underground Chan- 
nels and passages, often narrow and euriously eon- 
torted, trickling down the splits and erevices of the 
harder roeks, or gliding along on the surfaoe of the 
tougher ones. Where interrupted by a belt of imper- 
meable ground it will aceumulate — ^where conveyed 
to the open air it will run off, obeying in all cases the 
law of gravitation. Oceasionally, where the depth 
to which it passes is considerable, this is shown by 
the equable and often high temperature at which 
it rises ; and this is not unfrequently the cäse where 
there is nothing in the Contents of the water to 
indicate that it has undergone an essentiaJ change. 

7. How is it, lastly, that water gets out of the 
earth ? 

This questlon is a practical one, and requires con- 
sideration accordingly. 

When water reaches to the bottom of the surface- 
bedsthat are permeable, and coUects in hollows there, 
owing to the uneven surface of the water-bearing 
rock below, if these surface-beds, which we may 
regard as sand or gravel, are themselves uneven, or 
rest on a sloping foundation, we shall oceasionally 
have Springs obtainable by digging a well into the 
hollows at the bottom of the gravel itself, or at the 
point where the gravel capping terminat^s. 
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Tf there is no natural opening^ and the circum- 
stances are such that the water is forced to 
accumulate tili it rises to some Underground outlet, 
then our artificial well^ altbough in dry seasons 
occasionally emptied by pumping, will be constantly 
refilled every shower, at a faster or slower rate 
according to the nature of the gravel and sand, 
and the facility it offers for the transmission of 
water. Wherever the rock immediately beneath 
.the soil consists of any tfaickness of gravel, or 
roUed blocks of stone, or of &agments of rock, 
allowing water to pass freely between and amongst 
them, there we may expect to obtain water 
near the surfaee, derived from this source ; but we 
must also expect that in a dry summer, or if any 
quantity of water is removed at all approaching to 
the quantity supplied by the rain-fall of the dis- 
trict, the supply will fail, sooner or later. Such 
supplies may exist at any level, and are as ofben at 
the tops of hills as in Valleys. They are very 
common, and only require that the water level 
should not be too deep to be accessible. Wells 
Bunk in such material are not generally very co«tly, 
-and may be repeated in any part of the deposit, 
and it will ofben happen that the quantity, and 
even quality, of the water will vary a good deal 
, at different points. 

Where water does not well out of the earth from 
euch surface-beds as gravel, we may still often find 
it where a clayey rock is intersected on the side of 
c2 
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a hill, provided there is a permeable rock above it, 
For this, however, certain geological eonditions are 
neeessary. Eitfaer the water-bearing bed must be 
quite fiUed and choked with water, or the bed must 
incline towards the spring and receive a supply of 
water from some higher point at a distance. Springs 
from a hill side are generally of this kind; and if 
there is any natural impediment to the passage of 
water down a bed shut in above or below by some 
tight rock, the water will accumulate against the im- 
pediment and tend to remo ve it. If the impediment 
is merely soft mud, this is gradually removed, and 
the water forces its way upwards to find its 
leveL Such is the case when beds are faulted or 
broken, and the fracture fiUed up with clay, and in 
this way natural Springs occur at faults and on hill 
sides. If, however, there is any thing to prevent 
the spring from rising naturally, it is often easy to 
make it flow by artificial means; and thus by a 
well sunk a few yards into the earth a source of 
water may be reached which is not so immediately 
dependent on the season as are the land Springs, 
alttough it also is fed entirely by the rains, and 
is often dependent on the average of several suc- 
cessive seasons. 

Some limestones and some sandstone rocks, are 
hard, but exceedingly cavernous, or füll of holes 
and crevices, Some, as chalk and soft sandstones, are 
very porous, and suck in a great deal of water, 
which they retain like sponges,and will subsequently 
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give out. In these the water sinks to the bottom 
of the rock very slowly, and there it coUects in 
a body, and is eapable of being pumped, especially 
if a lodgment or cavity be artificially made. 

However wet such latter rocks may be, the 
quantity of water that can be pumped from them 
is limited, and depends on the nature of the rock. 
Thus, from one to two millions of gallons daily can 
be pumped from a single well in porous sandstone, 
and somewhat more from chalk ; but hardly more, 
however large the extent of rock or the supply of 
water. The mode of obtaining water by pump- 
ing from such rocks continually has sometimes 
been adopted for the supply of large towns ; the 
wells sunk for this purpose, which are often very 
deep, being called wells of exhaustion, and draining 
the rock within a circle of one or two miles round, 
or somewhat more. Over the whole of this areathe 
surface and shallow wells will more or less sufTer. 

Occasionally much water is obtainable by pene- 
trating through certain rocks which do not allow 
water to pass, and thus reaching others at a con- 
siderable depth, which are permeable, and which 
are fed from a distance. Springs may in such cases 
rise not only as high as the surface, but even 
much above it, if they are fed from a much higher 
level than that at which they discharge. They are 
called Ärtenan SprinffS. 

When water penetrates limestone rocks, and 
occupies the cavities, these can sometimes only be 
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discharged by tortuous passages at various levels, 
and occasionally it happens that the level of part 
of the delivery pipe is above that of the reservoir at 
ordinary heights. In this case the delivery pipe 
aets as a syphon tube, and if the outer leg is longer 
than the one nearest the reservoir, the water will 
not be discharged at all untU its level rises above 
the bend of the syphon, but then the accumulated 
störe will be all emptied. In this case an interval 
will elapse when there is no spring, and the water 
will be discharged intermittingly — such inter- 
mittent Springs are not uncommon. 

Lastly, water is discharged at natural openings, 
either under streng steam pressure, as near 
volcanoes, or by hydrostatic pressure, and often at 
a very high temperature, as happens in mineral 
Springs, of which there are many discharging large 
bodies of warm water. These waters often contain 
mineral salts, and even metals or silica,together with 
a large quantity of gas derived from the various 
tocks and materials through which they pass. 

Such, then, is a brief outline of the natural history 
of water — ^the simplest of combinations, and the 
Compound most resembling a simple dement — the 
most universal solvent at all temperatures — the most 
widely distributed substance in nature — ^the most 
powerfiil agent — the most perfect representative of 
perpetual motion, penetrating everything, passing 
everywhere, always present, in sight or out of 
öight, and everywhere producing a marked effect. 



■I 
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. The sea, a vast receptable of moving water, 
liolds in Solution a large quantitj of various mine- 
rals, and is a seat of life of whose ränge and 
importance it is difficult to have too large an idea : 
while the rivers carrying down to the sea treasores 
of mud and solid matter held in Suspension^ deposit 
a great part of their load where they come in con- 
tact with Salt water. 

From the great ocean rise into the air those 
vapours of water whieh, as they rise, beeome clouds, 
and are driffced along, perhaps for thousands of 
miles, tili they reach high land. Arrived there, 
ör interfered with by any eause, they deposit their 
watery load as rain whieh falls in drops on the earth. 

Of the rain thus thrown down, part falls on hill 
or mountain sides, and coUecting in gullies, soon 
aecumulates and forms mountain torrents. These as 
they proeeed along an aeeustomed road back to the 
öcean increase in volume by the addition of nu- 
merous tributaries, and diminish in speed, until they 
beeome fertilizing rivers, either meandering through 
vast plains, or roUing on in their majesty between 
massive walls of solid rock. 

Another part enters into and forms a constituent 
of animal and vegetable life which cannot continue 
to exist without the refreshing supply. 

Still another part has very different duties to 
perform. It sinks within the earth and is received 
among the rocks and strata beneath, as into a re- 
servoir, and then, atahigh temperature, and loaded 
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with numerous mineral salts and simple minerals^ 
it circulates through rocks, destroying some, alter- 
ing some^ and forming many^ until at length^ its 
numerous tasks performed, it comes forth once 
more to the welcome light of the sun, trickling 
slowly in small streamlets from a hill side, welling 
freely from a natural fountain into a riyer or lake, 
or bursting forth with violenee under the strong 
pressure of steam, as in the boiling Springs of Ice- 
land. 

Such being the course taken by water in its 
transit through the air and the earth, let us con- 
sider for a moment what would be the contrast if 
on the one band the temperature of our globe were 
so far diminished as to lock up all the fluid water 
into solid ice, or, on the other band, if owing to the 
abseüce of an atmosphere, or the increase of tem- 
perature, the water existed entirely as vapour. 

Without water, that wonderful arrangement of 
strata upon which depends all that is beautiful and 
much that is essential for life in the disposition 
of the materials of the earth^s crust could not 
have existed, for everything in that arrangement 
involves the constant and direct action of water, 
chemically as well as mechanically. 

The face of creation would have been in a most 
important sense void, and might have been fairly 
described as chaos. 

We may safely say that in a planet so consti-^ 
tuted there could hardly be a single object presented 
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to OUT vision, either familiär to our experience, or 
in any ordinary way comprehensible. There could 
be no such life as we live, no such incessant change 
as gives life now, even. to inanimate nature, no 
such change as seems to us a part of the natural 
Order of creation. The earth would present one 
dreary blank, in which the intensest glare of sun- 
shine would altemate only with the intense black- 
ness of perfect night. Such would be a world 
without fluid water and without an atmosphere of 
elastic gases. 

But what if, in consequence of an increase of 
heat, the water of the ocean and of all rivers and 
Springs should be evaporated and form a dense veil 
of visible steam or fog, or an atmosphere of invisible 
steam over the whole earth« In many respects the 
results would resemble those in the case just men«< 
tioned. There would still be no aqueous deposits, no 
circidation of water, no life like our life, no beings 
like those we are familiär with. Death would reign 
everywhere, and silence and stillness would take 
the place of the universal movement that now cha- 
racterizes our earth. 

In any case it is clear that our world has been 
adapted to its inhabitants, and the inhabitants to 
their world. This mutual dependence meets us 
everywhere, and evidently forms part of the great 
plan of creation. 
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RIVERS AND WATER-FLOODS. 

Mode of actum of Mvers in eatmg cmay the land — Rivers of ike 
SoiUh of Spaim,— Rivers of India — Ordinarybed and raimf 
aeason hed — Oceanonal torrents — Evidence of erosUm — Recent 
ptriod during whick the erosUm hos tdken place — Effects pro- 
duced on dimate, 

Among the numerous agencies tending to remodd 
the earth^s surface^ the running water of rivers and 
smaller streams is one whose value has always been 
recognised^ bat of which the great importaAce in 
tropical oountries^ where the rain-fall is large^ and 
the material and form of the surface are favourable 
for its action, has oflen escaped attention in geolo- 
gical calculation. The reader is probablj acquainted 
with the illostrations of the magnitude of this force 
in Lyell's Principles of Geology^ and other populär 
works on the same subjeet; but there has receutly 
been published an account of the condition of 
Northern India in this respeet^ containing some 
details less known and far more striking than any 
hitherto recounted. Much also may be leamt from 
the similar Operations on a smaller scale in the 
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South of Spain and in Northern Africa, also but 
little known. 

Eivers act in various ways upon the land over 
which they pass. Their power of conveying mud^ 
sand, or etones^ and the distance to which they can 
carry material once moved, depends very greatly 
on local cireumstanees, but generally torrents only 
move material a comparatively short distance at 
one time ; and in their course towards the sea are 
much more occupied in eating out new Channels, 
öbliterating old ones, destroying ancient banks and 
beds^ and constructing new ones^ than in actually 
delivering any particular part of their load at the 
sea-coast. There is, however, wonderfuUy little 
resemblance in the action of running water as 
observed in our own country and as noticeable 
in others differently constituted in the South of 
Europe. StUl less is there any resemblance when 
the phenomena are investigated near some great 
mountain chain at whose foot or on whose flanks 
is a vast ränge of country^ composed of material 
easily moveable and subject to torrents of rain, and 
to the subsequent inundations inevitable from the 
form of the land. 

In a work published in 1854,* the author of the 
present work described some of the peculiarities of 
the drainage of the South of Spain, and especially 
those remarkable river-courses, often of considerable 



* Scenery, Science, and Art, p. 154. 
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width, and consisting to a great depth of the broken 
fragments of the rocks adjacent. These river-beds 
are generally quite dry, or traversed only by a 
stream a foot or two in depth, and even when 
most swollen the stream does not oecapy a large 
part of the bed, but rushes along in a rapid torrent 
destroying all before it, and often Converting thou- 
eands of acres of the most fertile land into a desert.. 

In these cases the shifting of the bed of the 
stream — an Operation happening with more or less 
violence every year — ^is the chief apparent change ; 
but when these streams are examined carefuUy, 
and traced in their course through rocks capable of 
rapid destruction, they are easily proved to under- 
mine their banks, They thus cause the fall of long 
lines of shingle and sand, by eating deeply into 
the sands and stones below — the accumulations of 
former years. The great sheet of gravel and loose 
boulders always left in a wide belt spread out on 
the piain where such water-courses approach the 
sea is thus discovered to be the inevitable result of 
the periodical action, when swollen by rain, of the 
contemptible streamlet that trickles along during 
the warm season. 

But if in Spain the erosion of smaU streams is 
thus marked, it may be imagined that In India the 
large rivers that rush down from the Himalaya 
Mountains will be on a grand scale. This has 
long been known, but no accounts received are so 
striking as those by the travellers H. and R. 
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Schlagintweit, read at the Dublin meeting of the 
British Association, in 1857.* 

In the northem .part of India the number of 
feeders to the gigantic rivers, the Ganges, the Indus, 
and the Sutlej, is exceedingly large, and eaeh one 
does its own work separately. Afterwards two or 
more of such feeders combine, and this is repeated 
tili at length the vast torrent of the river is formed 
in the valley, and makes its way to the sea with 
gradually decreasing velocity, leaving behind at 
various points the material it has carried along 
during its earlier and more violent progress. 

In central India the streams running towards 
the north have two distinct beds, one for the 
average height of the water, which is occupied 
permanently, while the other, during the three 
months of the rainy season, forms an extraordinary 
but not irregulär Channel to carry off the water. 
TJius where the narrower bed of the Ganges and 
the Jumna is for a great distance about a mile in 
width we find on each side of this narrower bed 
a broad flat belt more than a mile wide. This 
tract of land is often cultivated and bears rieh 
crops after the rains are off, but during each rainy 
season it is entirely covered with water, the river 
then occupying the wider Channel of three or four 
miles, instead of the narrower space only one mile 
across. In proportion as the rivers are smaller, the 

* Keport of British Association Meeting at Dublin, 1857« 
Transactwn of Sections, p. 90. 
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jainy season bed becomes larger, and iu ordinary 
years this extra bed is sufficient to prevent a mis- 
chievous inundation. But when the floods are 
more than usually heavy, and an inundatiou occurs^ 
the extra bed ceases to be sufficient^ and the Indu6 
has been known to occupy a width of seven miles 
in a place where the usual river bed was not more 
than two. Such events are fortunately rare, for 
the misery and destruction they cause is incal- 
culable. 

Considering now the result of the ordinary 
seasonal increase in the water of the rivers, it ap- 
pears that in India and Tibet the erosion of the 
Upper valleyS; and even the production of large 
Valleys by this power of water, is carried on on the 
grandest scale. It would seem that in former 
times waterfalls and lakes have existed, but these 
are only possible where the erosion has not yet 
reached a certain maximum. The lateral Valleys 
have now become so nearly equal in level in their 
lower parts with the principal Valleys, that the 
waterfalls are at an end, while the lakes have also 
been emptied bythe constantly progressive erosion, 
and their beds may now be seen quite dry. 

In the plains the rivers have eaten away the 
ground over which they run to a depth varying 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty feet, and 
.generally present, as already explained, two distinct 
beds, one for the dry, and the other for the wet 
'season. 
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In the mountains the evidence of water äction 
iß, of course, different fromthat deep^ simple eroeion 
notieed in the plains. Thus spoonnshaped hoUowB 
are eaten out in the walls of valleje, these walls 
consisting of a detritus partly different from, and 
partly identical with, that still in the river, and 
connected lines • of conglomerate beds with sand 
and freshwater shells are seen along the steep walls 
of the Valleys. All these simply mark places where 
the river has once been, and enable the traveller 
to estimate the water action. Judging from 
them it is found that even in the small Valleys the 
depth of the erosion has amounted to from 1200 
to 1500 feet, frequently reaching 2000 feet, while 
in the upper course of the Ganges, the Sutlej, and 
the Indus the bed of the river has been at one 
time as mach as 3000 feet above its present level. 
This is proved by the presence of a Stratum of that 
vast thickness, partly of solid rock, partly of allu- 
vium, which has been in some places removed after 
having been cut through by successive torrents. 

It is important also to remember that such vast 
results have been obtained by the action of rivers 
during a recent geological period. All the great 
deposits of Indian tertiary geology, and even of the 
drift and other more modern periods, must certainly 
have taken place since, and there has been no change, 
as far as we know, in the animal inhabitants of the 
country. At the same time so great an alteration 
may well have affected the climate by modifying 
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the distribution of moisture and alterlng the ränge 
of glaciers. It is indeed hardly possible to esti- 
mate fiilly wliat may have been the results in 
altering the climate daring this period; but there 
can be no doubt that very considerable changes 
must have taken place in this respect^ since lakes 
and other pools of water are dried up, and a river 
which once swept over the surface now rushes 
through a narrow gorge. 
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THB 8URPACB OV THB ATLANTIC. 

Digtrümtion of oeecuM — The Pac^ cmd Indian Oeetm — The 
AUatUie: üa Ungth <jmd hreadth — Itg dependent aeas — The 
Medtterranean — The Oidf of Mexico cmd oiher Inland seaa — 
STi^ tidet in the ÄUanHe^The Oulf Streamr^Oiheretream cwr- 
rewtg-^TheoryofiheChdfStreom-'The Sourgauo Sea-^Prevor 
Unt trinds — Cydonea and itortM-^Dust-ram^ and ita oriffin — 
Icebergi, 

Ths waters that cover the earth are collected into 
two great basins, commanicating with each otber 
at the two extremities, but of very different form 
and extent. The Pacific is an oval shaped basin^ 
having one smaller and Bubsidiaiy ocean (the Indian 
Ocean) connected with it. The main body of the 
Pacific^ faetween the two Americas on the east and 
the coasts of China and Australia on the west^ oc- 
cupies a space of eome ninety millions of Square 
miles^ and the Indian Ocean extending weetwards 
to the shores of A&ica^ and almost detached by 
the long string of islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
oceupies another twenty-three millions of square 
miles» The Atlantic is an eloDgated trough-like 
basin of somewhat zigzag form^ enclosed by Europe 
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and Africa on the one side^ and by the east coast 
of the two Americas on the other^ and oceupies in 
all only twenty-seven millions of Square miles. 
Small and comparatively narrow as it is^ the At- 
lantic^ from its position in relation to civilized 
countries^ has always been regarded as the more 
important ocean^ and it is eonsequently mach better 
known than its sister expanse. 

The length of the Atlantic trough, or canal^ is 
sometimes described as amounting to ten thousand 
miles ; but since^ for as much as three thousand 
miles of this length it is not fairly enclosed by land 
on each side^ we will not estimate it at more than 
seven thousand. Its greatest width^ between Florida 
and the coast of Morocco, is four thousand miles ; 
but the distance between the land of the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres is in some places less than 
1000 miles^ and near the equator is not more than 
1800. There is, therefore, some reason for the 
name of canal applied to it. 

The Atlantic is shut in towards the North and 
South by ice. In the North the ice reaches the 
land on each side during the whole of every winter, 
and, indeed, for the greater part of every year. 

The results of the recent polar voyages, first to 
discover that Arctic passage which had been so long 
suspected, and then to seek for some indications of 
our countrymen who had fallen in their day of 
greatest triumph, martyrs to the cause of science : 
«-rthese results are sufficient to show that a water 
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communication exists between the two great oceans 
by way of the north pole of the earth ; although the 
extreme eold of that region retains the water almost 
perpetually in a solid form. There is nothing^ how- 
ever, to prove that an open water communication 
may not alway s exist under the ice from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific* 

Confining oxa attention to the Atlantic^ we find 
that it has many subsidiary seas. The Mediter- 
ranean^ sacred to every classical and romantic feel- 
ing inherent in civilized man^ on whose shores 
were the successive seats of government of the 
earth for thoosands of years^ whose waves wash the 
shores of Palestine and Egypt, of Greece and Italy, 
ön which all the early discoveries and early hard- 
ships of navigation were experienced : — ^this great 
sea — the cherished '^central ocean" of the ancients, 
is of all the most interesting. Occupying nearly a 
mülion of square miles, it only communicates with 
its parent ocean by a Channel a few miles in width. 
It is therefore little affected by what takes place 
outside^ and may be regarded as in most respects 
an independent basin. 

♦ The discovery in Behring's Straits of whales that had been 
Dot long before unsuccessfully harpooned in Baffin's Bay, was a 
curious proof of the exisfcence of au open passage before the dis- 
covery of that passage by navigators. Wbalers are in the huhit 
of marking their harpoonswith a date and the name of their ship, 
and in one or two instances, a yery short time only elapsed 
between the date of capture of a fish in the Pacific and the 
harpooning it in the Atlantic. The breadth of ice that can be 
travelled under by the whale cannot be very great, as these 
ftn??'^«^^" require to come frequently to the surfaoe to blow. 

d2 
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The Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea form 
together a basin double the size of the Mediter- 
ranean^ and not without manj points of deep 
interest. If from near the narrow Straits of Gib- 
raltar there issued forth those few small ships that 
bore Christopher Colon on his great voyage of 
discovery^ it was an island of the Gulf of Mexico 
that first received the faithful navigator and his 
despairing crew. Those inland seas^ also^ as we 
shall see presently^ are the parts of the earth to 
which we must look for mach that affects the 
climate of the coast of Europe^ and to them is dae 
that almost Separation of Northern from Southern 
America which has influenced greatly the pro- 
gress of events in the development of those two 
countries. 

There are other deep inlets of the Atlantic of 
scarcely inferior importance. The Baltic and White 
Seaon the European side^ and Hudson's and Baffin's 
Bay on the west^ are partial elongations of the 
body of the Atlantic, producing results greatly 
affecting the course of human events. The gigantic 
masses of ice that altemately form on and break 
away from the shores of Baffin's Bay drift down 
into warmer latitudes, and act an important part 
in modifying the climate of Northern Europe. 

Omitting for the present any special considera- 
tion of the subsidiary waters, let us confine our 
attention to the main body of the Atlantic. Its 
waters are well known to be exposed to great dis- 
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tarbaaces of various kinds. They are snbject to 
the semi-diumal tidal wave in its ebb and flow^ to 
other waves similar in appearance^ but really only 
heaving the water npwards and sinking it down« 
wards^ and to those streams and currents which 
affect limited portions of the water, and which 
resemble rivers passing quietly on through tide 
and storm, ceaselessly performing their course, and 
always effecting their purpose. 

The tide wave in the Atlantic is a movement in 
mass of the whole body of the water, which advances 
from the South towards the North doring a period 
of six hours, producing a total average rise of a 
very few feet, and then retires southwards again at 
the same rate and to the same amount. Simple as 
this Statement may seem, only contemplate for a 
moment the grandeur of the result — aU the water 
of this vast trough seven thousand miles long, and 
averaging two thousand miles wide, being at 
one moment still, at the next starta majesti- 
cally into motion, and as if endowed with life 
presses onward, and by slow degrees lüBbs up its 
whole mass, tili after an hour it issome four or five 
inches above its original level. Hour afber hour 
this continues, tili after about six hours have 
elapsed, a maximum in height is reached, and the 
whole water raised in open ocean some three feet* 
The advancing wave is then checked and stops, 
and soon becomes a receding wave at a similar rate, 
Twice in every twenty-four hours does this marvel- 
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lous altemation of level occur, and as it affects the 
whole body of the water, its results near shore are 
greatly affected by the narrowness of the Channel 
and its form, so that the elevation of three feet is 
in some places multiplied into seventy, and in 
others reduced so as not to be observable. Who 
has not sat by the sea side watching the ceaseless 
undulation of the water, and trying to discover 
how it is that while there seems a rapid saccession 
of waves Coming in towards the shore, the water is 
really gradually ebbing away from his feet, and 
drawing off further and further any piece of wood 
or other floating object he is watching? How 
many also have experienced, while deeply in- 
terested in some pursuit among the rocks or in 
the caves, that insidious and sometimes rapid rise 
of the whole body of the water, cutting off retreat, 
though there is hardly a ripple to be observed and 
nothing to mark the ehange that is taking place. 
The mysterious obedience to the command, " Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther/* might seem to 
indicate the direct presence of some supreme power, 
had we not elsewhere ample proof that this is no 
interference with any of those great laws imposed 
on matter from the beginning, and that the per- 
fection of the Lawgiver is best seen in the absence 
of any need for occasional interference. 

The tide-wave, though one of the most interest- 
ing and difficult to follow of the Atlantic pheno- 
mena, is not, of course, confined to the Atlantic. 
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It seems to originate in the vast body of open 
water in the Pacific, and is then forced onwards 
into the modifications just described, owing to the 
form and limit of the Channel it affects. 

The Atlantic is also traversed by several rivers 
of salt water. These cross it unaffected by the 
tide, except in so far that they are lifted upward 
and sunk downward by this great wave, but their 
course is independent. Such a river on the grandest 
Scale is the great Gulf Stream — a, mighty flood, 
pouring forth its ceaseless volumes of warm water 
from the Gulf of Mexico towards the Arctic Seas. 
These waters being warm, and therefore lighter than 
those of the ocean into which they pour, and 
which form their banks and bottom, do not readily 
mix, and for a long distance the eye can readily 
discem the diflFerence that exists between them, the 
colour of the warm waters of the stream being of a 
deeper and more indigo blue than that of the 
waters of the ocean, which are more usually green 
in the vicinity. 

The Gulf Stream, where it issues from the Gulf of 
Mexico, is not more than about thirty miles wide, 
and is believed to be somewhat less than 400 fathoms 
deep. It proceeds northwards, expanding and shal- 
lowing as it goes. At first it moves at an average rate 
of about five knots per hour, and travelling north- 
ward and eastward, is turned across the Atlantic, just 
grazing the Banks of Newfoundland. At this point 
the difference of temperature between its waters and 
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those of the ocean it traverses^ is as much aa from 
20** to 80** on an ordinary winter's day. Much far- 
ther on in its course — midway across the Atlantic^ 
and even as it approaehes the land of the Old World 
— ^this water stillretains a comparatively high tem- 
peratore^ and beyond all doubt warms the air iinme- 
diately above it to an extent which greatly influences 
the climate of Europe on which that air blows. If 
anything were wanting to prove the vast infiaence 
of oceanic corrents on the temperature of land^ the 
comparison of the climate of Liverpool with that of 
the Island of Newfoundland (which is indeed some* 
what to the South), or of Norway with Spitzbergen, 
would be sufficient illastrations to refer to. ^' It is 
the inflüence of the Oulf Stream upon climate that 
makes Ireland the emerald island of the sea, and 
clothes the shores of England with evergreen robes ; 
while in the same latitude, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, the shores of Labrador are fast bound 
in fetters of ice.^^* 

But it is not alone the absence of the Gulf 
Stream that produces this result. Whilst a current 
of warm watc^r crosses from the Ghilf of Mexico to 
the shores of Northern Europe, another current of 
water comes stealthily along at a consider^ble and 
increasing depth, from the hardly-melted winter ice 
of the Arctic cirole tawards the equator. This 
polar current passes below, and crosses far out of 
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Bight the Gulf Stream ; bat before doing that it has 
had time to cool down the eastem shores of America^ 
and render the contrast between them and the 
European land in the same latitude more striking. 

These corrents alter their position with the 
eeason. In winter the Gulf Stream passes more 
to the East^ foreed to take that direction by the 
increased volume of the cold water &om the Arctic 
Seas* After a hot summer the case is reversed^ and 
the slaream approaches the land more nearlj before 
it begins to cross. 

A third current^ though of smaller importanoe^ 
is known to set northwards round the inteiior of 
the Bay of Biscay to the westem shores of England ; 
and a fourth> also eommencing on the outskirts of 
the Gulf Stream^ sets southwards towardsthe coast 
of Guinea. The waters of the South Atlantic 
äppear to set continually across from the seas near 
the Cape of Good Hope to the east coast of South 
America^ before enterilig the Caribbean Sea. 
. It is not ea37 to find a complete and satisfactory 
explanation for these remarkable phenomena. They 
are supposed to originate in prevalent winds^ and 
these^ no doubt^ may act in forcing the water to a 
higher level on oertain shores whence a current sets 
to restore the level thus lost. But this is not 
sufficient tö explain the varied and marked appear- 
ances connected with the great streams. Lieutenant 
Maury^ U.S.N.^ to whom we are indebted for an 
interesting work on the *' Physical Geography of 
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the Sea,*^ has expressed an opinion, supported by 
many facts observed by himself and others, that 
the rotation of the earth from west to east, acting 
in some measure independently on the waters, 
which do not hold together as the solid earth does, 
must produce a eurrent in the same direction. The 
replacement of the water thus removed by cold 
water from the Arctie circle can be rpadily ad- 
mitted to be by a deeper eurrent partly out of 
sight, and away from immediate recognition ; and 
knowing as we do that there is such a eurrent 
setting southwards, and that the temperature of 
deep water throughout the Atlantic is very cold, 
this theory is further supported. 

Whatever may be the cause of the Gulf Stream, 
there is no doubt as to the effect it produces, and 
we know how completely the whole aspect of the 
vegetable and animal world in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere is affected by it. Once it would seem the 
stream flowed through what is now the Valley of the 
Mississippi towards the Arctie circle. If so, it is 
not difficult to believe that ice and snow may then 
have prevailed over Northern Europe, whose climate 
must at that time have resembled that of the gloomy 
and uncultivated lands on the coast of Greenland and 
Labrador. It would be difficult to say how small a 
change in the direction of this great distributor of 
heat would modifyand injure the climate of England. 

On a large part of the Atlantic, nearly midway 
across between Portugal and the west of North 
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America, is a curious cxpanse of sea, generally 
covered with a particular kind of sea-weed. 

This would almost seem to be the result of a kind 
of eddy on a gigantic scale,into which certain marine 
vegetable produetions in a living state have been 
drifbed. At any rate, it is certain that this por- 
tion of the ocean is permanently and thickly 
covered with such growth. It is called the Sar- 
gasso Sea, from the name of the weed, and although 
some accounts given of the abundance of weed 
seem almost too wonderful to be credited, and it is 
not unlikely that in many cases the floating portion 
varies and breaks up for a time, there remains no 
doubt of this fact, that there is here collected in the 
very midst of a great- ocean, far removed from land 
or shoal water, a vast heap of vegetable matter, 
and that no other similarly fumished tract of open 
water is known to exist. 

Not less remarkable for its clouds, its winds, and 
its storms than for its tides and currents, the 
Atlantic offers in all these respects groups of phe- 
nomena worthy of the most careful study. 

It is only in particular latitudes, and within 
limited distances from the earth's surface, that the 
winds may be quoted as typical of unsteadiness. 
Over a large part of the Atlantic, they blow with 
great nniformity in the same direction, but this 
direction is not the same at the respective heights 
of ten and twenty thousand feet above the earth. 
Generally it is found that near the Equator, and 
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near the line of the tropica of Cancer and Capri- 
com (seen marked on every globe)^ there are belts 
of calm and of irregulär winds. Between the 
equator and each tropic are regions in which the 
air alwajs blows steadüy onwards from the east 
— ^becoming north-east winds north of the line^ 
and south-east south of it. This regolarity does 
not^ indeed^ always reach down so far as the snr« 
face, but prevails at a moderate elevation through* 
out the Atlantic; with extraordinary steadiness; and 
beyond the belts of calm in the two temperate 
zones there are other wide belts over which winds 
blow mnch more constantly in some one direction 
than all others. It is by means of these prevalent 
winds that the clouds are made to perform their 
important task in distributing the waters of the 
ocean over the land, a task to which we have already 
made allusion, and in this respect the Atlantic is 
more uniformly affected than the Pacific. 

But if this is the case with regard to the regulär 
and ordinary currents of air whose velocity may be 
calculated on, and whose movements are invari« 
able, we shall find that in occasional outbursts of 
violent disturbance in the atmosphere, producing 
hurricanes, tomados, cyclones, or by whatever 
name frightM storms are known, the Atlantic is 
not less terrible than the larger ocean of the 
Pacific. 

From the West Indies, in the autumn months of 
the year, storms of this kind originate from^time to 
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time^ and once set in motion^ they prooeed with 
vast rapidity in a spiral carve over the eea, ooca« 
sionallj to a distance of from five hundred to one 
ihousand miles. The aotual breadth of such hurri- 
canes is not considerable, bat they disturb the oir 
and produce ordinary storms for some distance on 
each gide. They appear to originate in the fonna- 
tion of a partial vacuum^ towards whieh, air rushing 
from all directiong^ aggumeg the whirling motion 00 
charaeterigtic of thig elagg of atmogpherio dis-* 
turbanceg. 

Such gtormg are not confined to tropieal lati- 
tudeg. A remarkable cyclone^ or gpiral hurricane^ 
pagged over a portion of England and the British 
and St. George's Channel^ during the autumn of 
1859^ destroying an enormous amount of shipping^ 
and where it crosged the land^ Clearing a way for 
itself by rooting up trees and tearing down al} 
obstacleg. Similar gtorms are more frequent in the 
tropieal partg of the Atlantic^ oecurring at intervals 
of a few yeargj and they are among the most 
destruetive agencieg of nature. 

It is curioug to find depogited from the currentg 
of air that gweep over the Atlantic occasional 
ihowers of dust in a very fine state of division, 
conveyed in some anknown manner from distant 
lands^ after being lifbed high in air to those upper 
corrents of the atmogphere which cross the air 
currentg nearer the surface. Thig rain^dust hag 
been chiefly observed in gpring and autumn^ and 
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most frequently in latitudes between 17** and 25* 
north. Its colour varies from pale straw to dasky 
red^ and it consists for the most part of tbe 
extremely minute skeletons or shells of Diatoms 
and Foramini/ers — vegetable and auimal ' forms 
wbicb will be described when we come to speak of 
tbe inhabitants of tbe ocean deptbs. 

Tbese organisms are probably obtained from 
some of the great river- Valleys of the nortbern part 
of South America, being lifted up in vast cloads of 
impalpable sand by the fierce gales induced at the 
time of the equinox by the intense heat of the 
soil. 

'^ When, nnder the vertical rays of the tropical 
sun, the parched earth crumbles into fine dust, and 
the soil cracks as if by the force of an earthquake, 
two opposing currents of air producing a rotary 
storm come in contact with the soil, a singular 
spectacle is seen. The sands rise in funnel-shaped 
cloads from the earth, expanding as they mount in 
the rarefied atmosphere, and sweeping on like a 
waterspout. A dim, yellow light gleams through 
the lowering sky, the horizon contracts, and the 
wide Steppe seems to draw nearer and nearer to 
the traveller. The bot and dusty earth mixed witk 
the air forms a oloud, shutting out the sky and in- 
creasing the stifling heat of the atmosphere. The 
east wind evaporates the pools of water before pro- 
tected by the leaves of the palm tree, and the large 
crocodiles and serpents bury themselves in the dry 
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mud. During this time, while death and destruc- 
tion are abroad, the thirsty wanderet is deluded by 
a phantom of an undulating waterlike surfaee 
produced by the deeeptive refraction of light/^ 
Such, as described by Humboldt inhis '^ Aspects of 
Nature/' when speaking of the plains of Orinoco, is 
the condition on land which produces the singular 
dust-rain, falling on the sea at a distance of thou- 
sands of miles from where it was lifted. 

The icebergs floating on the bosom of the 
Atlantic, loaded with mud and stones tom away 
from the frozen lands within the Arctic circle, form 
a stränge contrast to the dust-rain and its source 
just described. Of such contrasts, however, we 
meet many in nature, and they have helped each 
other in producing the world we inhabit. 

The fields of ice that float in the Polar Seas are 
ofben twenty or thirty miles in diameter and some 
hundreds of feet in thickness. It is calculated that 
upwards of 20,000 square miles of drifting ice 
come down every year along the coast of Green- 
land into the Atlantic, moving on during winter at 
the rate of about five or six miles per day. Other 
equally large masses of ice drifb down Baffin^s Bay, 
as much as 2000 miles from their origin. These 
all melt in the Atlantic, and there deposit what- 
ever solid material had accumulated on them. 
Some are stranded on the great banks of New- 
foundland, others reach much further south, and 
even cross the Gulf Stream, owing to the great 
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depth of the floating mass, and the stren^h of the 
under current setting southwards from the Arctio 
Sea. Not unfrequently these huge Islands advance 
in large groaps into latitudes where they ara not 
expected^ and ships orossing from England to 
America have been caught and destroyed by them«. 
Others have esoaped after inourring the most 
frightful danger. Yet^ in spite of all risk^ even 
small yaehts have been taken boldly into the most 
dangerous seas^ and have successAüly threaded 
their way through the drifting ice mountains. A 
wonderful Illustration of this was the little " Fox," 
navigated safely by Captain Sir Frederiek M'Clin- 
tock^ E.N.; in his reeent successful search after the 
remains of Sir John Franklin. 

Such are some of the phenomena of the Atlantic 
Ooean^ so &r as regards its sarface and th« atmo- 
sphere above it. Let us pass on to consider the 
depths of this vast body of water^ and thus leam 
something fdrther of its nature. 
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IV, 



THE GREAT DEEP AND ITS INHABITANTS, 



Intereat (Utaching to the aea hottom — Mode of aacertatnmg its 
depih hy ordinary soundingg — Brockens sotmding apparatus — 
Masseif s modification of Broohe'a deep-sea Uad — Fitting-out 
of the Cydops — Line of deep sowadings across the Ätlomtic — 
Telegraph pkUeau <m determmed hy sotmdvngs — Mud at the 
hottom of the AÜcmtio — Its natwe and contenta — ÄnimaU 
whose remains occw in the mud, 

Thebe is something singularly impressive and 
affecting to the imagination when^ in a perfectly 
calm tropical sea^ under a vertical sun^ one is able to 
look down through a depth of forty or fifby fathoms 
of clear water^ and see at the bottom glimpses of 
a World peopled, we imagine^ with all kinds of 
stränge and wonderful objeets* There is, indeed, 
good reason to suppose that these depths lose, in 
their exemption from surface storms, no small part 
of their power to support animal or vegetable life ; 
for imagination in this, as in many other cases, has 
little to do with reality, and the fancied wonders 
that we strain our eyes to see, if laid bare, would 

£ 
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for the most part be found not to diflter mach from 
very ordinary objects, and might be little sugges- 
tive of beauty or usefulness. In spite of such 
considerations, however, no one can be indifferent 
to an inquiry which has for its object to discover 
and determine with pr^cision the depth, the form, 
the nature^ and the material of the ocean floor. 
Such an inquiry has been prosecuted with some 
sucqess within th^ last few y^ars^ and both the 
method of obtaining really deep soundings, and the 
resulfcs of them when obtained^ are among the 
novelfcies of physical geography . 

A Kttle reflection will show that to determine, 
with any approach to accuracy, the depth of water, 
when that depth approaches or exceeds the eleva« 
tion of high mountain top^ above the sea, is a 
serious matter. It must evidently be ascertained 
with a string or sounding-line ; and here, at the 
Qutset^ difficulties present themselves — for to make 
such a string strong enough, and yet light enough 
to answer the purpose, is no easy matter. Let the 
reader think of how some seven or eight miles of 
line are to be got for an experiuaent of this kind, 
what it would weigh, where it is to be packed^ and 
how it is to be thrown into a»d liffced out of the 
water. The great diffieulty, indeed, is not in 
getting any required number of fathoms, or even 
miles, of strong line, or stowing it away. It is the 
dropping it into the sea with such a weight that it 
shall reach the bottom without being floated off 
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indefinitely by under-current« — contriving that the 
fihip itself shall not drift along or continue in 
motion through the water by wind, by surface 
currents, or by its own momentum during the time 
of sinking the line — finding out when the weight 
strikes the bottom, and therefore when to stop 
giving out line in consequenee of the Operation 
being so far eompleted — ^these are among the 
difficulties to be overeome before reaching the 
bottom* And then, when the line and lead are 
down and the bottom is reached, we have to 
bring the line back into the ship^ and, with it, we 
ought to have some proof of the nature of the sea 
bottom. 

Easy as these things seem to be, and are, at 
moderate depths, they have required all the re- 
sources of modern science, and all the ingenuity 
that could be brought to bear upon them, before 
they were found manageable in those deeper parts 
of the ocean ealled by sailors " blue water/' 

Everybody who haß been at sea has probably 
noticed the Operation of sounding, or throwing the 
lead, when the vessel approaches land, and it is 
nncertain what may be the exact depth of water in 
the line of her course. In this Operation the lead 
has a cup-like hollow on the lower surface, to 
which a lump of tallow is attached, and the loose 
particles of mud, sand, or shell, if there are any, 
adhere to the tallow^ and are brought up with it, 
thns showing not only the depth of the water by 
E 2 
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the length of line run out, but the nature of the 
bottom, 

If there is nothing brought ap, the inference is 
that the bottom is rocky, and sometimes the im- 
pression of the jagged surface is seen, It has been 
found that this method is only adapted to small 
depths (within 600 feet) ; but certain modifications 
have long been in use by which depths up to two 
or three thousand feet could be determined, at 
least approximately, although, when this quantity 
of line was run out there has never been feit 
any certainty that the weight really reached the 
bottom; or, if so, that a great length of line 
had not been wasted in forming a curve, owing to 
the action of submarine currents dragging the line. 
In some cases, as much as 50,000 feet of line have 
been run out without any proof being obtained 
that a bottom was reached; and owing to these 
failures, many parts of the oeean have been thought 
imfathomable« 

We have to thank our brethren from the other 
side of the Atlantic for a number of trials and 
experiments, with various modifications of the old 
sounding-line, and also for the introduction of a 
simple and efficacious contrivance for overcoming 
the difficulty. Brockens sounding apparatus, 
slightly modified in matter of detail, is now 
generally employed, with the greatest success, to 
obtain proof not only of the depth, but of the 
nature of the bottom of oceans, even where the 
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distance to be traversed is greater than the height 
of the loftiest peak of the HimalajaDs or the 
Andes above the sea level. 

A description of the apparatuö, and of the modi- 
fied form of it employed in the British navy, will 
not be without interest, 

The prineiple involved in this contrivance is very 
simple^ and the manner of worklng it out isequally 
ingenious« The praetical difficulty has been to send 
down a line eufficiently weighted to sink rapidly to 
the bottom, and sufficiently streng and small to be 
lifbed back again in moderate time without injury. 
Mr. Brooke contrived an apparatus whieh, in itself, 
was a light frame-work, containing a cup and valve 
for catching and holding the mud or sand of 
the bottom> but to this was attached a heavy 
sinker^ in such a way that, while perfectly safe to 
carry down the line^ it beeame detached^ and was 
got rid of the instant the bottom was reached. 
There was then nothing to bring up but the line 
itselfj and the few pounds of framework, with its 
mud« In this way the bottom was reached with 
eertainty, and nothing was lost but the sinker, 
which might be an iron shot of «ufficient weight 
for the purpose. 

It may perhaps be said why, if the line did not 
break with the weight of the sinker in going down, 
it should not lift it with equal safety ; but a very 
little explanation will make this dear, When an 
object is dragged through water, even near the 
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surface^ a considerable resistance is experienced, 
owing to tbe friction of the water ; bat wben a liiie 
witb a weigbt attacbed is firank in deep water, the. 
pressure of tbe water on tbe surface exposed^ in- 
creasiDg witb tbe deptb^ socm begii» to produce an 
effect; and from being very gmall witbin a few 
scores of fatboms^ wbere tbe pressure is bardlj felt^ 
becomes enormously great at a deptb of several: 
bundred fatboms. Thus at a deptb of 2400 fatboms 
(14^400 feet) tbe pressure of tbe wat^ is as much 
as tbree tons on every squ^e ineb of surface j and 
since 2400 fatboms of ordinary wbale line^ sucb as 
is used in deep soundings^ would weigb abouta 
ton, and would present a surface of one Square foot 
for each fatbom, or 2400 Square feet in all, the 
friction of moving tbe line up tbrougb tbe water 
at tbis deptb would be enormously great. The 
additional friction of a large weigbt at tbe end of a 
line exposing a considerable surface, would indeed be 
exceedingly more difficult to overcome tban tbe mere 
weigbt itself would seem to justify. It was found 
on board tbe Cyclop9 tbat, in order to baul in a line 
of 2400 fatboms witbout tbe sinker, it was necessary 
not only to use a twelve-borse power steam engine 
provided for tbe purpose, but tbat the steam bad to 
be raised so as to obtain a pressure of twelve pounds 
on tbe Square incb before the inertia could be over- 
come and tbe line set in motion tbrougb tbe water» 
In tbis case tbeactual weightlifbed did not exceed one 
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ton, The strain on every part, but especially oi the 
Upper part of the line, during this pull must be 
enormous^ and no one will wonder that in many 
cases the line has parted and been lost during 
the Operation. It will also be understood how and 
why it was that, before the sounding apparatus 
was used, and the sinker detached, no result of any 
value could be obtained ; for either the line was toö 
weak and broke at the first atte&ipt to lift it with 
the weight attached, or the line was so large and 
the weight so small that the bottom was never 
reached. It will serve to give a ftirther idea of 
the pressure torecord that^ in one of the cases referred 
to above, which took place on board the Cyclops, 
" the tar was foreed out of the rope in an exträ- 
ordinary manner, several of the splices started, and 
the rope was much stretched.^' 

To come back, now, to the construction of the 
sounding-apparatus. The original contrivance of 
Lieutenant Brooke consisted of a cannon shot, 
having a hole through it for the passage of an iron 
tod, terminated upwards by a pair of hoofcs, from 
which the shot was so slimg that the ball wad 
detached when the bottom of the sea was struck^ 
und the rod, with a contrivance at the bottom 
to receive the mud, was relieved from itö 
weight and could be lifted« A more elaborate 
machine, on the same principle, was prepared for 
use in the British navy, and is thus arranged i^-^ 
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Fig. 1, Fig, 2, Fig. 8. 




Modification of Brockens Sotmding Äjopa^attis in usemihe 
BriiUhNavy, 
Fig, 1 represents the apparatus ready for letting 
go ; fig. 2 its condition at the moment of etriking 
the bottom ; and fig. 3 shows the rod while being 
pulled up, after it has stniek the bottom, and got 
rid of its heavy sinking weight, and reeeived the 
sample of the bottom mud which is to be brought 
up. In these figures, a represents the small leadeu 
weight ; b the heavy iron sinker ; c a pair of rods 
attached to a saucer, or plate, which Supports the 
sinker, and is suspended from the top of the 
apparatus ; ^ is a valve adapted to sink into and 
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receive the Contents of the bottom; ^ isasmall 
springe hy the action of which the weight a 
descends and doses the mouth of d, remaining 
afberwards at the bottom > and/ is Massey's patent 
Boonding machine^ construeted on the principle of 
Massey's patent log, and serving as a check on the 
quantitj of line ran out« 

The action of the apparatus will be at once seen^ 
and the extreme simplicity and ingennity of the 
contrivance recognised, With instruments of this 
kind, and in several successive voyages, a large 
number of deep soundings have now been obtained 
in yarious parts of the Atlantic, and also some in 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans ; bat up to the pre-» 
sent time, the only systematic exploration of a sea 
bottom has been that conducted first by Lieutenant 
Berryman, in the United States steamer Arctic, and 
afterwards in 1857, by Captain Dayman, R.N.^ 
commanding t£ie British steamer Cyclqps, Both in« 
vestigations had the same object,namely, to discover 
the depth of the Atlantic in the line on which it 
^as intended to deposit the cable for the Trans« 
atlantic electric telegraph. 

The Gyclqps was especially fitted for the work 
she had to perform. In addition to some 27,000 
fathoms (about 30 miles) of line of difierent kinds^ 
and eighty self-detaching iron weights to carry 
down the line, she had a special steam-engine 
plaoed so as to heave in the line, and an ingenioua 
arrangement enabling the ship to be kept in one 
spot on the sea during the time the lead was sink- 
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iug, and thid not only in find^ calm weather^ bnt 
dven in a fresh bree2e> with a liig:h eea. It may be 
assamed that no sutveying ship will bö nent out 
again without similar means of asoertaining the 
depth öf the ooean in Tarious ktitudes and in everjr 
8ea. 

The actual positive result^s of deep sea eounding» 
across the Atlantie^ and in different parts of its bed, 
are neither few nor nnimportant. They lay barö, 
as it were, the genef al featares of that large^ de» 
pressed tract, eattending between Burope said Afrioa 
on the east^ and the two Americas on the west^ and 
dhow^ in some measare^ how far the general featured 
of the land^ as seen in the bounding continentd^ 
extend and inflnenee the Space between them. 

The line selected for soundings had rrference to 
the intended position of the Atlantic telegraph. 
The American soundings had appeared to show the 
esiistence of a kind of plateau having no marked 
differences of level for the greater part of the way 
across between Ireland and Newfoundland« The 
soundings made by the Oychps confirmed this view* 
Starting from Valentia, casts were taken^ on an 
average, every fifteen miles, for a distance of two 
hundred and fifty miles. Up to this point the 
depth was inconsiderable^ the wat^r deepening 
gradually, with a sandy bottom, tili about 500 feet, 
and then more rapidly^ but still not more than with 
a gentle slope^ till> at a distance of 120 miles from 
land^ the depth was found to be 2500 feet^ with a 
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bottom of hard rock, This only gixes an average 
slope of twenty feet in a mile, and if an even slope 
it would be imperceptible^ thoogh no doubt being 
accompanied with undulations^ it admits of a fair 
amount of hill and dale. For the next htmdred miles 
there is a Utile more change of level^ thoagb still not 
amounting to more tban a gentle sweep rising to 
tbe west, and thia is followed, still going west^ by 
other slopes^ first downwards bat ehiefly npwards, 
till^ at abont 280 miles from the coast of Ireland, 
the water is only 1320 feet deep« So far, there« 
tote, the general features of the land are preserved ; 
and if the whole ocean fioor were lifbed up S50Ö 
&et above its present level^ or the ocean level itself 
were to be diminish^ by so mnch^ the general 
features of the land in western Eorope woald be in 
HO respect interfered with* A wide^ low plain 
would extend from the new coast line to the cliffs 
which now bound Ireland — small but unimportant 
depressions would mark the site of the British 
Channel^ the St George^s Channel^ and the Germau 
Ocean, and the mountains of Wales and Scotland 
would rise between 7000 and 8000 feet above the 
new sea level. There is reason to believe that thiff 
general similarity of the form of the land covered 
by the sea to that now above its level, would 
continue down the whole western coast of Europe» 
After this point is reached, however, a change 
takes place^ and the true Atlantic depression com» 
mences. Within the short distance of twenty miles, 
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the difference in soundings marks a sudden fall ot 
the sea bottom of npwards of nine thoasand feet» 
Here then is the first deep soundings and from 
this point the real novelty of the subject commences» 

The reader will have observed, if he has followed 
the aeeount just given^ that there is no indieation 
whatever of any alteration of level tili this depres-* 
sion is reached* It is not a chain of submarine 
mountains that is oome upon^ for the sea bottom 
baß been eomparatively shallow for the whole 
distance from the Irisb coast^ and consists appa- 
rently of genÜe undulations, precisely similar to 
those of the greater part of the land. But &om 
the edge^ as it were^ of a great plateau^ the ground 
suddenly drops, the depression being fully e/juiva* 
lent to that of the Alps on the Italian side^ and 
very much greater than that of the Pyrenees from 
the high plateau of Spain towards France« The 
depression^ therefore, must be regarded as a true 
marine cliff — a descent from a plateau at one eleva- 
tion either to another plateau at a Iower level^ or 
into a deep gorge. 

We are at once carried from moderately deep 
water into the great depths of the oeean, and as 
from this point^ for a distance of twelve hundred 
miles, there does not seem to be a single exceptiou 
to the general level condition of the ocean floor^^ 
it is quite clear that we descend not into a gorge^ 
but to a new, Iower plateau^ a country hitherto 
altogether unknown» 
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We describe the condition of the plateau as 
generally level, and this is really the case, although 
there exist differences of elevation which at 
first sight appear considerable, The extreme 
depth of the lowest point of the Atlantic, below 
the foot of the cliff just deseribed and on the 
line of the proposed telegraph cablej is a little 
more than 4000 feet, and only in one spot of the 
many on which soundings were taken was there 
any elevation 1500 feet above the level of the 
cliff bottom. For at least 1000 miles it does 
not appear that there is a difference of level 
between the deepest and loftiest point attained 
amounting to 5000 feet; so that, in fact, the 
whole sarface is one vast depressed plateau, totally 
nnlike any equal extent of dry land, though 
more resembling that on the eastern side of 
the Andes, in South America, than any other 
known land, On the American side of our Atlantic 
plateau there is a second cliff, facing eastward, 
having a total rise of about 5000 feet, immediately 
to the west of which the ground slopes gradually 
upwards at the rate of about forty feet in a mile, 
tili it reaches the American continent, 

This plateau is a novelty in physical geography. 
On a small scale, the elevated plains of the earth 
present the converse of such phenomena ; and inland 
cliffs of a few hundred feet, sloping gradually away 
from the top to the piain country beyond, are 
objects of great interest in Spain and elsewhere. 
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But tfae proportions iu the bed of tbe Atlantic are 
gigantesque, and are suggestive in many ways 
iu reference to the geological ^t^ucta^e of the globe. 

We mußt pa88 on, however, to the oondition of 
other parts of the Atlantic floor. The deepest 
part of the North Atlantic appears to be on the 
American ^ide, some distance south of the great 
banks of Newfoundland, between the 40th and 
S5th parallels of latitude. 

There seems to be here a baßin, whose ans 
langes east and west, having nearly a thousand 
miles of length, and whose depth bdow the present 
sea level is greater than the elevation of the highest 
mountains in the world above that leveL 

Wbether this g^eat amphitheatre is approached 
by cliffa, forming, as it were, a succession of 
terraces or steps to its deep floor, is not yet clearly 
determined; bot there appears little resemblance 
in the form of the hollow to an inverted mountain 
chain, the area of the deepest portions being far 
larger in proportion, and the scale altogether more 
considerable. Proceeding from the lowest depths, 
as here determined — depths more than 80,000 feet 
(about six miles) below the mean level of the ocean 
-—the bottom seems to rise gradually to the north ; 
and there, at 10,000 feet, it forms the terrace or 
plateau already described, which is supposed to 
occupy not less than a million of Square miles. At 
the scuth corner is the coralline gronp of the Ber- 
mudas rapidly approaching the surface, and sepa- 
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rated from the West Indian Islands by a trenoh of 
some 20^000 feet, deepening towards the north-east 
ooast of South America. Towards the East the de« 
pressioQ appears to be somewhat less considerable, 
but always yery great^ tili we see the Islands of the 
Azores rise suddenly out in the form of yolcanic 
cones^ to be again separated from the shores of 
Africa and Europe by a depth of 15,000 to 18,000 
feet of water. The Cape de Yerd Islands also 
Tiae very steeply from exjceedingly great deptha, 
Uke mountain peaks, shooting up to enormous 
elevation from a comparatively low ränge. 

Such is the state of knowledge with regard to 
the form of the Atlantic ooean floor. We cannot 
yet, indeed, map out in detail its pbydioal features^ 
or mark down all its yaUeys and ridges^ its moun- 
tains, level plains, and rolling or sweUing prairies^ 
the exaet Une of its cliffs, or the precise bearing of 
the deep, narrow goiges that intersect it; but 
much has been done in the way of making out the 
geaieral outline^ and it only remains for future 
observations to fiU in the contour linea« A very 
important step has been made in the progress of 
disooyery, and a new field of accurate Observation 
presented for investigation. 

The de^ soundings that have been made in the 
Pacific are too few to justify any generalizations 
whatever. 80 vast a space has there to be sur« 
veyed that it will probably be some time before we 
can know^ even by the most rough approximation, 
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how far the form of its bottom corresponds to that 
of the Atlantic^ or whether it agrees more with that 
of the land now above the sea, The limits of depth 
in this ocean are also^ at present^ undetermined« 

While observing the depth of the ocean^ obser- 
vations have been from time to time made as to 
the temperature of deep water« It was known^ 
fiom experiments made nearly a quarter of a 
Century ago^ by General (then Captain) Sabine^ 
in water, under the tropics, supposed to be 6000 
feet deep, that the temperature, at the lowest 
depth reached, was only 46*8% that of the surface 
being 88*', The carefiil result of thermometer 
observations, made with every precaution by the 
of&eers of the Cyclops, shows that in temperate and 
warm latitudes the water is uniformly colder at 
great depths than at the surface — ^that it generally 
shows a gradual increase of cold in going down, 
and that at depths of 10,000 feet within the tropica 
the temperature is tolerably equable at 40® to 46** 
Fahrenheit, and is altogether independent of the 
heat of the water at the surface. 

The nature of the bottom, whether sand, rock, 
or mud, is a matter quite within the ränge of actual 
Observation in sounding with the deep eea apparatus, 
since the quantity of soft material brought up, if 
any is present, is sufficiently large to afford definite 
results. It is not a little remarkable that, with 
two exceptions, all the soundings made over the 
10,000 feet plateau across the Atlantic, and most 
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of those made elsewhere^ have brought up a mate- 
rial precisely similar in every case — described as a 
soft^ mealy^ sticky substance^ light coloured and 
mudlike^ called by the surveyors ^^oaze!* On minute 
examination^ this was found to be an impalpable 
powder^ with a mixture of slight grittiness^ the pow- 
der compoeed of carbonate of lime^ nine-tenths by 
weight of the whole mass consisting of very minute 
animal organisms^ and the gritty particles (not 
much more than five per cent. by weight of the 
whole) being angular fragments of some hard 
mineral. The remaining small proportion includes 
flinty skeletons of animals and vegetables. These 
resnits in themselves are singular enough^ bat it is 
still more remaris:able that everywhere these animal 
organisms seem to have belonged almost exclusively 
to varieties of one species^ whose microscopic 
skeleton has been distributed in inconceivable num- 
bers over a miUion of square miles of oeean floor. 

The animals to which these skeletons onee be- 
longed are referred to a gronp showing the smallest 
amount of Organization. Simple^ however, as they 
are in point of mechanical contrivance^ the great 
mystery of life is not less wonderful in them than 
in the stmcture of the largest qoadruped^ or of 
man himself^ and the little deposits of carbonate of 
lime they aecnmulate^ to enclose or cover the bag 
or cell of jellylike matter of which they are com- 
posed^ is as regulär and as well adapted to the 
creature as any skeleton^ carapace^ or shell ever 
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constructed. Conceive a creature, thousands of 
whose fellowB might disport themselves with ease 
in the drop of water that would rest on a small 
pin's head, a mere lump of jelly, capable of assum-' 
ing aiiy form whatever, and aetually doubling itself 
and becoming a temporary stomach wbenever an 
atom of food happens to present itself; imagine 
this creature vaguely extending filaments, like very 
fine rootlets, in every direction, and drawing them 
back when it pleases to form with them parts of a 
new stomach; conceive also a number of these 
combining together, each actiog the part of a 
separate individual, bat all having one common 
substance — each, notwithstanding its extreme sim- 
plicity of structure, endowed with the power of 
separating particles of carbonate of lime or silica 
from sea-water — a faculty with which not every 
chemist is gifbed — ^and building with this carbonate 
of lime or silica a kind of coat, a earapace, or 
skeleton. In a group of such individuals all are 
so closely connected as to form apparently one 
mass, but each builds for himself a construction of 
the same kind, until at length there is obtained a 
complicated, many-chambered shell, not much un« 
like that of a nautilus, only infinitely smaller^ 
which remains a permanent monument, enduring 
for ages, long after the larger races have died out 
and been destroyed. Such animals may, as they do 
now at the bottom of the Atlantic, afford the only 
proofs of animal existence over areas thousands of 
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Square miles in extent, although in the waters above 
there may have floated innumerable fishes and 
other animals far higher in the scale of existence^ 
and for this very reason far less able to resist the 
accidents of fortune. 

Fig. 4. 




Am^ba. 



The annexed wood-cut will illustrate the va- 
rieties of form and appearance of the simplest of 
these Singular creatures. It represents (see fig. 4) 
a mass of jellylike substance^ füll of small irregu- 
larly distributed bladders^ and the two figures re- 
present only two of the infinite variety of forms 
into which it is capable of throwing itself. When 
this creature meets with a partiele of nutriment, it 
simply encloses and digests it^ throwing away any 
undigested part. It is not possible to imagine a 
State of existence more simple. 

The first step in advance is mad^ by these 
p2 
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animals when they secrete a strong covering, and 
throw out threadlike fibres to collect food. In 
figure B a the soft animal is represented throwing 




a. Khkopodous animaZ, h, Polycystma, c, Spongt apiculea. 

out its fibres with which food is entangled and con- 
veyed to the central mass. In this animal there is 
a simple strong covering^ and no complication of 
any kind is observable ; bat in the next^ figure 6^ 
is seen the Compound shell^ which^ however, is 
merely a repetition of the simpler one. The shells 
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which form so large a part of the deep Atlantic 
mad are of this latter kind^ and belonged to an 
animal exactly similar. 

Fig. 6. 




Khizofod. 

Viiw of ike Compound ahdl cmd emimdl, icüh the ßlamentoue 
processes. 

It might naturally be expected that a Compound 
animal^ consisting of a multitude of independent 
existences connected in one body, would not always 
eecrete shells of exactly the same form. No doubt 
there has been a long succession of sucb creatures^ 
and they bave changed with cKanging circum- 
stances — ^no doubt, also, many of those now living 
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will be found to have lived through long geolo-r 
gical periods. In this earliest form of animal life 
variety of detail appears to be an absolute necessitjr 
of nature. 

Fig. 7. 




Brohen fragmenU of Globioebina, as aeen under the microseope, 
in the oaze from ihe bottom of the ÄtkaUic 

There is one form, however (fig. 7), which, mnch 
more than any other, crowds into view whenever 
the Atlantic mud is examined. The individuals 
are sometimes of comparatively large size, but, 
whether large or small, whole or fractured, the 
fragments of their shells abound everywhere. It 
is probable that conditions of existence especially 
favourable for the development of this form may 
be the chief reason of its oecurring so plentifiiUy, 

Besides the ealcareous skeletons, which form^ 
as we have seen, nine-tenths by weight of the mud, 
there isanothergroupofevenroore minute animals, 
who separate from the water flinty, instead of cal«. 
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careous^ valves or cases^ and these flinty skeletons 
are also very widely spread. The forms assumed are 
Singular and fantastic in the extreme^ and they are 
ofben extremely beantifnl objects under the niicro-> 
scope (fig. 5, b). Notwithstanding their small size, 
important deposits of them are found in many parts 
of the ooean. 

Sponges are animal substances composed of a 
fibroue net-work, strengthened by needle or anchor- 
shaped spines of flint or limestone^ and clothed with 
a soft flesh provided with hairlike filaments lining 
cavities in this soft coating. Through the canals 
which these cavities form, currents of water are 
kept continually passing by the Vibration of the 
filaments, bringing in food and removing the undi- 
gested and unassimilated particies. A fe^w of the 
spines or spicules of flint or other stone (fig. 5 c), 
complete the list of animal struetures found in the 
mud at the bottom of the Atlantic. 

No doubt the reader will be astonished that no 
remains of animals of higher Organization, living 
in the water above, have yet been found with this 
mud and sand, but the very depth of the bottom is 
a reason why such remains never find their way 
thither. After death, the carcases of the larger 
marine animals become the prey of others of smaller 
size and lower Organization, and these again in 
their tum are the prey of others, tili at length we 
reach the minute organisms described. 

In some places the thickness of the chalky 
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mud thus deposited, appears to be but small^ 
and in one or two soundin gs the mud was replaced 
by Shells, or even pebbles. Additional observations 
may bring to light other facts and increase cur 
knowledge of this curious history, but hitherto 
the fine mud loaded with, or rather made up 
of, organic bodies, has proved to be the most 
abundant material at the bottom of deep water, 
white sand and rock are more common in the 
shallower parts of the Atlantic. 

Fig. 8. 




Group of envdopes of Diatomacb je. 

Lastly, we find mixed up with this fine mud, a 
small Proportion of the flünty envelopes enclosing 
sorae of the very simplest forms of vegetable life. 
These early stages of Vegetation resemble very 
much the early developments of animal life, and 
are even endowed with spontaneous movement, 
although apparently without organs of locomotion. 
They consist of simple cells, extending rapidly, 
and multiplying by a natural division of one cell 
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into two^ bat each cell is coated with a thia film of 
flint^ secreted from the water^ and ofben exhibiting 
the most exquisite beauty of form (see fig. 8). 

They increase with a rapidity tbat seems almost 
miraoulous ; and^ minute as they are^ they some- 
times choke up harbours and diminish the depth of 
Channels. One deposit of their valves^ or films of 
flint^ is mentioned by Dr. Hooker as being not 
less than four hundred miles long and one hundred 
and twenty miles broad^ and of great and eon- 
stantly increasing thickness. It must not be sup- 
posed that these vegetations are ultimately deve- 
loped into visible masses of sea-weed^ any more than 
that the minute animals are ever so far magnified 
by growth^ as to be mistaken for ordinary shells, 
The most that can be seen of the minute vegetable 
organisms is a brown stain occasionally notieed on 
newly formed ice in the Antarctic Seas ; and the 
largest shells of the foraminifers are rarely larger 
than a pin^s head^ most of them being inconceivably 
smaller^ and not visible to the unassisted eye. 

In some parts of the Atlantic^ where coral is 
abundant^ the sea bottom is covered with a different 
and more brilliant show of animal life ; but corals^ 
although not unimportant in the tropics, are com- 
paratively small in the temperate and colder seas. 
They do^ however^ exhibit beautiful varieties of 
colour, and occupy extremely large tracts. 

The living coral is chiefly to be found on the 
exterior lihe of an extending reef^ the interval 
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between which and the land (or the interior space 
where the bank or reef forms a detached islet) is 
occupied by broken fragments and smaller kinds of 
similar animals» There is a duU unsigbtly sort 
reacbing to the depth of 400 fathoms ; bat with 
the exception of a few kinds^ none are found much 
below fifty fathoms^ and those which chiefly build 
are limited to twenty fathoms. 

Over all the great plateau^ theD^ which has beeu 
described^ and throughout those successive terraces 
that ränge deeper and deeper towards the lowest 
point of the Atlantic floor, we have no proof of the 
existence of any substance accumulated but the 
fragments of the minute and lowly organized 
^pecimens of life just described, 

Strange absence of what might have been anti- 
cipated^ or of what the imagination would have 
pictured, as likely to be present under the circum- 
stances. What has become of the innumerable 
bones and teeth and scales of fishes that^ for all the 
years gone by, have died in the broad Atlantic? 
Where are the remains of the many ships that 
have been swallowed up by its waves ? Where the 
gravel heaps lefb behind by the icebergs that have 
been melted in floating down from the Polar Seas ? 
Where, also, the substances driffced across by the 
Gulf Stream and other currents that traverse the 
ocean? Nothing — not one solitary indication of 
all these, but in their place a fine, impalpable, 
tenacious mud, every where extending, and made up 
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of little particles of carbonate of lime secreted by 
coiintless myriads of animalcules, the food perhaps 
of the whales and fishes of the surface, but more 
probably the sole inhabitants of those great depthis 
which other animals more highly organized would 
in vain attempt to penetrate. Truly may we say 
that the secrets of the great deep are mysterious 
and grand — and that the search after them amply 
repays the labour of investigation. 

By the investigations of modern observers we 
find laid open for our Observation the great Valley 
-of the Atlantic, descending by a succession of 
broad terraces and steplike cliffs, to a gully or 
ravine some 70,000 feet below the high ridges of 
ihe Andes and Himalaya Mountains. Like a 
vast amphitheatre, these terraces appear to Sur- 
round a central comparatively small arena. On 
one principal upper floor, ten to fifteen thousand 
feet below the present sea level, we have discovered 
the inhabitants, and already all trace of our world 
above is lost — all high forms of organic life are 
absent, and nothing remains but skeletons of the 
simplest animals, of which it may almost be said that 
but one or two specific forms can be determined-— 
certainly nine-tenths of the solid material consisting 
of the remains of one species only, What may be 
expected when the deeper levels are dredged and 
we bring up the material of which they consist? 
What will be the direction of the line of deepest 
depression, and how will it agree with the adjacent 
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lines of greatest elevation? What will be the 
inhabitants of that part of the ocean bottom^ falljr 
double the depth concerning which we have only 
very recently obtained information^ where the 
pressure of the water is nearly seven tons to the 
Square inch of surfaee — ^and where eaeh cubic foot 
of water probably oceupies less space by one 
hundred cubic inches than it would do if lifted to 
the surfaee^ owing to the weight of the supenn- 
cumbent column of water resting upon it. 

These are queries yet unanswered^ but to many, 
if not all of them, we may expect to receive satis- 
factory answers before very long. The facts that 
remain to be determined are hardly more obscure 
or difßcult to make out than those we have already 
mastered^ and the investigations when once fairly 
set on foot, will probably soon leave little to be 
desired. The soundings that formerly could not be 
attempted, except in the calmest weather and with 
the certainty of half a dajr's severe and incessant 
labour, are now completed, not only in ordinary 
weather, but even in a fresh breeze and disturbed 
sea in a couple of hours ; and whilst, according to 
former methods, there was more probability of 
enormous error than of accuracy, the result is npw 
to be depended on in almost every case within very 
moderate limits. 
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THE INTERIOB OF AFBICA. 

ßMe of hnowledge of the interior of Äfrica in 1850 — CauH 
of the ignorance thcU prevaÜed — Travels curaas the Great 
Northern Desert, or Sahara — J>r. Livingstone^s researches — 
Discovery of Laie Ngami — Woiter System of the Upper 
Zambssi — Cowntry hetweenLaJeeNgami amd Loamda — Character 
of the coast ränge — Deseent of the Zambesi — ExploraHon of 
Burton and Spekefrom Zwnzibar — Coast ränge — Discovery oj 
the great Lakes — Prohable aource of the White Nile wnd ah- 
sence of the MomUaiais of the Moon as a high rotnge near the 
JBquator—Oeneral risumi of thephysical geography ofAfrica 
and it8 geological structwre, 

From the first voyage of Bruce to Abyssinia in 
1769, up to the dose of the year 1849, a period of 
eighty years, there had been upwards of twenty 
important expeditions into the interior of Africa by 
different European travellers, chiefly English and 
German. With one exception — that of Laoerda 
in 1796*^ — all these had xeference to the northem 



* Lftoerda was a Portngaese, and there is reason to believe 
that flome of the more näventurous of the Portuguese had 
penetrated far into the interior and beoome acquainted with 
tiie general outline of the physical geography of Eastem Afiica 
before the attention of English and German travellers was directed 
to the suhject. Sinoe, howe^er, the information they may have 
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part of the continent^ and except in the case of 
some attempts, commencing on the Guinea coast^ 
had not succeeded in reaching within ten de- 
grees of the equator. Of the greater and more 
determined eflforts to penetrate into the interior, 
almost all commenced frpm the north ; but owing 
to the natare of the country^ and the extreme 
diffieulty of crossing the Great Desert, the points of 
departore were a thousand miles asunder^ and in 
faet were limited to three positions — Cairo, Tripoli, 
and Tangier. From Cairo, Bruce, and afberwards 
Browne and Burckhardt, working np the course of 
the Nile towards its sources, succeeded at length 
in determining the main tributaries of that impor- 
tant stream with some precision« From Cairo, also, 
Hornemann, in 1799, made his way along the 
northem part of the Great Sahara to intersect what 
may apparently be called the great high road of 
native traffic from Tripoli to Timbuctu. From 
TripoH^starting in 1821, Major Denham andCaptain 
Clapperton made a successful trip across the Great 
Sahara to Lake Tsad, and thence, after exploring in 
various directions, reached Sakatu. Afberwards, 
in 1826, Captain Clapperton advanced to Sakatu 
from the Guinea Coast, thus completely crossing^ 
Northern Africa, from sea to sea, on a line measur- 



acquired never was communicated tothe world, and probablj never 
would have been but for its re-discovery, it does not appear that 
much credit is due to them. They drew no scientific conclusions, 
«nd applied what knowledge they had, to no iisefüji pnrpose. 
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ing more than two thousand miles as tlie bird flies. 
Liastly^ in 1828^ Caillie succeeded in crossing 
southwards from Tangier to Timbuctu^ and thence 
traversing the countiy to the west, he reached 
the Atlantic coast at the mouth of the Gambia« 
It is known that Mungo Park^ in 1805^ had 
advaneed from the mouth of the Gambia as far as 
Timbuctu^ and he seems to have descended the 
Joliba^ the main arm of the Niger^ as far as 
Boussa^ &om which point its course is known« 
The death of that unfortunate traveller, however, 
and the loss of his notes^ has prevented an exact 
record of his course from being preserved. 

Thä State of African geography^ then^ at the 
period alluded to^ was in the highest degree obscure 
and unsatisfactory^ notwithstanding the exertions 
of so many able and energetic travellers^ most of 
whom lost their lives in endeavouring to bring 
home more complete and satisfactory accounts« 
Through the vast tract north of the equator^ con* 
taining about six millions of Square miles of country^ 
extending to the thirty-seventh degree of north 
latitude^ and from 10° west to 50** east longitude, 
there had been but three traverses made from the 
north towards the equator, and one from the west 
coast^ near the sea^ to a point about mid distanoe 
across. Something also was known of the eastem 
coast on the same parallel. There still remained^ 
however^ a gap nearly a thousand miles wide 
between Lake Tsad and the "White or Western 
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Nile, of which it may fairly be said that nothing^ 
whatever was known either by direct Observation 
or the Statements of native travellers. The igno- 
rance of Central Africa south of the Equator 
extended to the whole country as far as the Orange 
River, in latitude 25® south, within a few days* 
joumey of the colonies of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Several travellers had advaneed some distance from 
the Cape Colonies, but except from the joumey 
of Lacerda up the Zambesi in 1796, and a sportingp 
excursion of Gordon Cumming in 1843 and 1848^ 
which latter led to no important geographical dis- 
covery, little had been done within these limits^ 
which reach from the Mediterranean to within a 
few hundred miles of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Nor was this all. The width of this vast traet 
of fifty-six degrees of latitude — ^nearly four thou- 
sand miles of unexplored country — was in many 
parts a thousand, and in some more than fiffceen 
hundred miles, only an extremely narrow strip of 
coast on each side having been visited, and within 
this strip no white man had been known to 
penetrate. From the Portuguese Settlements on the 
west to those on the east coast, there was a com^ 
plete blank, and the prevaUing opinion seemed to 
be that as the intervening country had not been 
visited, it was not habitable. The names of a few 
rivers were recognised, but their magnitude and 
direetion were altogether unknown. 

Such, ten short years ago, was the state, not of 
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knowledge, but of ignorance, concemmg a tract of 
land occupied by the human race perhaps longer 
than any other ; rieh as we now know in vegetable 
sota, mineral wealth, erowded with animal Kfe, not 
unprovided with rivers or lakes — not inaecessible 
by lofty mountains eutting off eommunieation — 
not möre unhealthy, in all probability, than many 
other eountries mueh better known, and yet owing 
to a number of causes by no means easily deseribed^ 
the most obstinate of all in resisting thß advance of 
civilization. 

For it must not be supposed that there has been 
any want of adventure on the part of African 
travellers. Nowhere, not even in the Arctie Oeean, 
have men more perseveringly braved every kind of 
personal suffering and death itself, than in the vain 
attempt to penetrate into the interior of this elosed 
continent. Prustrated in one direction, they have 
again and again endeavoured to find another less 
difficult of aecess. Now entering the dreary 
and hopeless wastes of the Sahara^ now in boats on 
navigable rivers — now landing in the fatal swamps 
of the tropical rivers of the Guinea Coast — some 
travelling as Arabs and mixing up with the traders 
of the country, or taking presents to gratify the 
vanity or eupidity of the natives — others armed 
with authority and escorts. Occasionally the adven- 
turer would start alone^ or with only a native 
servant, to elude Observation ; some would go in 
companies of two or three or more^ to communicate 

G 
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with one another and help each other in time of 
need. Some were well armed, and some without 
arms at all — there is, in fact, hardly a raode of travel 
that has not been Iried in the effort to advance 
into the iuterior of Africa. And after all how 
small was the result. It would seem that up to a 
certain point in diseoverjr of all kinds the path is 
diffieult^ tedious^ and obscure ; bat after that point 
is once reached, the road becomes wider, smoother, 
and easier — we lose sight of the difficulties whieh 
the early pioneers had to go through, and in the 
rapid movement onwards, we sometimes forget how 
mach we owe to those who led the way. 

The advance that has been made towards a 
knowledge of the interior of Africa, within the ten 
years since 1849, has been so very great, and has 
tended so much to connect the various threads of 
information previously floating uselessly on the 
surface of descriptive geography, that although 
large gaps stül remain to be fiUed up, there is no 
such continuous space of untrodden land as we have 
just been describing. The labours of Burton and 
Speke as successive explorers in the north, and of 
Livingstone in the south, would alone have been 
sufficient to indicate a probable outline of the 
physical geography of the continent, whieh cannot 
fail to have a most favourable eifect on ftiture dis- 
coveries; while the latter, in showing the capabilities 
of Southern, if not Central, Africa for supplying 
vegetable products of whieh we are greatly in 
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need^ and taking in exchange manufactores which 
it is the interest of our people at home to provide, 
hsLS offered an inducement stronger than any other 
to penetrate yet further and obtain yet larger results. 

The country opened out to us by the travels of 
Dr. Livingstone^ extends northwards from the 
Bichuana country (already known by previous de- 
scriptions and traversed by the north-easternmost 
feeder of the Orange river), to the Portuguese 
settlement of Loanda^ on the west coast^ in south 
latitude 8^°^ and to the mouth of the Zambesi^ a 
river wbose name indeed was before known^ and 
which will be seen marked in most maps as de- 
bouching in latitude about 18° south^ but of whose 
course and embranchment geographers were per- 
fectly ignorant. 

In an irregulär line between these latitudes 
Africa has now been completely crossed, and before 
Crossing Dr. Livingstone proceeded northwards 
through a country also almost entirely unknown, 
extending from latitude 25® south to 18** south^ a 
distance in direct line of nearly five hundred miles^ 
obtaining as he went a vast amount of information. 
The map of Africa is now therefore pretty well 
fiUed up south of a diagonal line drawn from the 
fifbh parallel on the west side to the tenth on the 
east, and we have a knowledge of most of this 
large tract of country, previously unknown, owing 
. almost entirely to the successful labours and in* 
vestigations of one man. 

G 2 
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The Kalahari Desert and the Bichuana country 
may be regarded as the starting point of discovery . 
The so-ealled desert is flat and has no running 
water, although it is not without traces of river 
eourses and possesses wells with a little water. It 
is covered with Vegetation, and roamed over by 
prodigious herds of antelopes and their enemies, 
the krger Carnivora, besides many human inhabi- 
tants. These latter are partly bushmen — a purely 
hunting race — and partly the descendants of the 
tribes oecupying the adjaeent country to the east, 
whose habits are those of herdsmen and agricul- 
turists. 

After Crossing from the Bichuana country along 
the eastern boundary of the desert to a district of 
salt efflorescence, a stream is reached, which in 
time conducts the traveller to the Lake Ngami, 
exaggerated accounts of which had previously been 
received by many travellers, and which proved a 
turning-point in the progress of discovery. Before 
reaching the Lake, and after following a beautifuUy 
wooded river for nearly one hundred miles, always 
approaching the Lake bat still far from it, Dr. 
Livingstone and his party discovered a large stream 
flowing into the river, and on making inquiry, 
leamed that this stream came &om a country füll 
of rivers, so many that no one can teil their number, 
and füll of large trees. Such was the welcome 
announcement on the approach to a district up to 
that time assumed to be a sandy naked plateau. 
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In due time the river was foand to open out into 
the lake^ which appeared to be a shallow expanse 
receiving several streams^ and no doubt altering 
greatly in magnitude at different seasons. It did 
not appear^ when visited by Dr. Livingstone^ to be 
more than sixty-five miles long by twelve to fourteen 
xniles broad, and its level^ as determiued by the 
boiling point of water, is less than two thousand 
feet above the sea. It appears to eonneet itself 
3^ith the waters of the Zambesi, which will be 
afterwards described flowing outwards at the eastem 
end by the river Zouga, and it receives from the 
north-west the waters of a large stream. 

A great part of the country between Lake 
Ngami and the nearest western coast was travelled 
over in 1850 by Mr. Galton, and the Lake itself 
was reached by Mr. Anderson from the west in 
1852. Mr. Galton found a considerable ränge of 
limestone rock, and a country opening out into the 
interior, intersected by many watercourses ; and 
this traveller, with his companion and successor, in 
a journey of seventeen hundred miles, succeeded in 
Clearing up all obscurity as to the whole district 
extending from the coast to the Kalahari Desert. 
The hilly and even mountainous character of the 
coast did not seem to extend far into the interior, 
where the land may be regarded as a plateau, the 
height of which is not very considerable, although 
many parts of the coast ränge are four thousand to 
BIX thousand feet above the sea. 
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To the north^west of Lake Ngami, the stream 
flowing into that sheet of water has been asoended 
a hundred and fifby miles^ and lofty mountains with 
white summits are described by the natives as seen in 
that direction^ marking a considerable elevation of 
the coast range.^ Towards the north-east it appears 
that there is a junction with another river of con- 
siderable magnitude connected with a large bat 
little known tract north of Damara^ hitherto nn« 
visited, bat believed to be extremely well watered 
and rich^ although flat and marshj^ covered with 
grass^ and in places subject to malaria fever. 

Dr. Livingstone reached the oatfall of the river 
proceeding from Lake Ngami^ and found himself 
then on what he regarded as the main stream 
of the Zambesi. He foand the river there more 
than a mile broad^ with many islands aboanding* 
with Vegetation. The water being high in the 
season of his visit (the winter) he was enabled to 
pass rocks and rapids that would be a serious 
impediment in summer, since in many cases^ even 
with the stream full^ the canoes had to be carried 
from one point to another by land. Numerous 
villages were passed, some indeed of large size, 
bat all peopled, and the country seemed to some 
extent cultivated. For nearly three hundred miles 
the stream was foUowed, large tributaries Coming 



* It appears that the oolour of at least some of these moim<* 
tains, which has been taken for snow, is dae to the presence of a 
peouUar white liehen covering the naked rock. 
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into it from both sides^ except where at mtervals 
the hills closed in and formed a narrow and pic- 
turesque gorge. At length our traveller reached a 
point where the forest Coming to the water ren- 
dered it difficnlt to proceed further, and where also 
the presence of a remarkable fly (the Tselse) is fatal 
to the oxen. Beyond this point our traveller pro- 
ceeded only to the junction of another stream from 
the north at a point where the main stream of the 
Zambesi appears to come from the east. Beyond 
this to the east and north-east his researches did 
not go ; but it is known from inquiry, and from 
Information derived from native travellers, that 
several lakes of somewhat large size oecupy a por- 
tion of the table land^ and are connected with the 
natural drainage of the continent in that part. 

Taking advantage of the existence of an important 
fork of the Zambesi^ Dr. Livingstone ascended the 
Leiba in a canoe^ and found that stream tranquil^ 
and flowing through a rieh alluvial bottom^ subject 
to annual inundation. The land was clothed with 
rieh Vegetation, including lofty trees, and peopled 
by buffalo, rhinoceros, and lion, the damp sedgy 
pools abounding with alligators, and the country 
by no means without human inhabitants. From 
the direction taken by this feeder of the Zambesi, 
it is evident that the land continues to rise towards 
the north parallel to the coast, so that the natural 
drainage is towards the interior of the continent. 
This is confirmed by the discovery that the source 
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of the stream so long followed, and the natural 
watershed of the district are in the high table land 
near the coast, and do not proceed from a lofty 
mountain ränge in the interior. Thus for some 
distance before reaching the watershed, which 
seems itself to be on level ground, very large 
and perfectly flat plains are reaehed, on which 
the water rests during the whole of the raiüy season. 
The river sources, therefore, are to be found quietly 
oozing out of bogs, and not, as in Europe and other 
countries, where there is a distinct central axis of 
mountain, commencing in some mountain gorge, 
rushing down the narrow gullies, and so entering 
the lower plains, and oonstantly increasing tili they 
reach the sea. In African rivers a very large part 
of the water is evaporated before the sea is reached, 
so that streams very important in the interior have 
no considerable outlet. 

From the pools and stagnant shallow lakes dis- 
covered in the upper part of the Leiba, and evi- 
dently forming the true and only watershed of the 
district, innamerable streams and streamlets run 
off to form the great rivers known respectively as 
the Zambesi and the Coango or Zaire, These are 
two of the principal rivers of South Africa, and 
both originate in the same locality and in the same 
manner. As, however, the Zambesi has a far longer 
course, and drains a much larger country, it is in 
all respects the principal river. These rivers 
meander, anafitomose, and collect into lakes in the 
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great central piain of Africa, before they take a 
direct course to the sea, and a large proportion o^ 
the water that falls on the plains is everj year car« 
ried away byevaporation, 

The diseovery of the mode in which the African 
rivers of the sonth originate leads at once to a de- 
termination of the problem as to the form of the 
interior of the country. A&ica resembles an oeean 
bottom^ high about the circumferenee^ bat de- 
pressed towards the centre. It is not like the 
other eontinents^ where land rises gradoally to a 
culminating point or ridge in the centre, bat is not 
nnlike an important part of Europe — the peninsula 
of Spain and Portugal — where a similar skirt of 
high ground rises directly from the sea. Having 
once attained a moderate elevatiön, the ground 
in the Peninsula remains at that level, not sinking 
in any marked manner towards the interior, and 
thus differs firom Africa in an important sense. It 
is in connexion with this structure that we must 
explain the peculiarities of physical geography in 
Africa which doubtless involve many corresponding 
changes in all departments of animal and vegetable 
life. 

Dr. Livingstone, after reaching the watershed 
of the Zambesi, proceeded towards the higher 
ground near the coast as far as the town of Loanda, 
Crossing numerous rivers, all of which, however, 
belong to the drainage of the hill country, and 
empty themselves into the Atlantic. He afterwards 
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returned, and went down stream once more to his 
former Position near Lake Ngami, and thence pro- 
ceeded to the north-east^ after visiting some re- 
markable waterfalls, the river, having a width of 
a thousand yards^ leaping down a hundred feetover 
a basaltic ledge, and entering a gorge only about 
twenty yards wide. 

From these falls a hilly tract was travelled over, 
crossed by numerous streams^ some proceeding to the 
north and others to the south^ until^ at a distance 
of neai4y ^50 miles^ the river was again reached. 
It was no doubt a principalbranch proceeding &om 
the west^ and soon another branch Coming &om 
the south was passed. It appears indeed that the 
whole country is intersected by streams commnni- 
cating one with another^ and communicating also 
with the great lake towards the north already 
alluded to, bat which was not visited by Living- 
stone. His course now lay down stream, and he 
followed the course of the river, diverging at in- 
tervals until he reached its outlet on the east ooast 
of the continent, passing on his way a fine undu- 
lating healthy country, swarming with inhabitants^ 
and perfectly accessible. 

On the whole, then, the map of Africa, so far at 
least as physical geography is concemed, has, as 
we have said, been filled up by Dr. Livingstone and 
others nearly to the Gfth parallel of latitude south of 
the Equator. Up to that limit the whole country 
presents the character of -a shallow trough, whose 
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edgesonboth sides are composedof granite andschist^ 
or modern igneous rock, rieing to high elevations 
towards the coast, but rarely attaining the propor- 
tioDS of a mountain chain, and sinking towards 
the interior, where these rocks are covered either 
with sedimentarjr deposits, often of fresh-water 
origin, or eise with recent voleanic products. The 
drainage is carried on by anastomosing rivers 
towards large natural pools of very small depth, 
whence the water makes its way through some 
fracture of the edge of the basin to the sea, although 
before this a large ' part of it has generally been 
evaporated. 

North of the district thus described we are now 
also provided with aceurate reeords on the eastem 
side by the exertions of Captain Barton and his 
associate Captain Speke, who, stai-ting from Zan- 
zibar (lat. 6° S.), advanced westwards across a rieh 
level country for about one hundred and twenty 
miles, and then reached a hilly district, of which 
the elevation was about 6000 feet. After this 
the country further west is for some distance a 
plateau of SOOO feet, almost a dead level, which 
descends gently towards the interior as far as the 
Lake Tanganyika, which was found to be 300 miles 
long, with an average breadth of between thirty 
and forty miles. This lake occupies a depression 
a thousand feet below the plateau, and receives 
the drainage of a large area. Its distance from 
the coast is about 500 miles, and its outlet was 
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Bot Seen. Proceeding northwards alone^, Capiain 
Speke reached the sonthern extremity of Lake 
Nyanza, whose level was found to be higher 
than the average of the plateau^ and which is 
ßituated directly nnder the Equator, its southem 
extremity being in 2° 30' S., and its length, 
in a nearly northern direction^ is estimated at 
pot less than five or six degrees^ or nearly 400 
zniles. This lake is considered by Captain Speke 
to be the main source of the White Nile^ and tp 
exclade altogether the possibility that there exists 
any group of lofby mountains such as have been 
described from the earliest time ander the deno- 
mination " Mountains of the Moon/' In all pro- 
bability these so-called mountains have received 
that designation because the inhabitants of the 
district are called by a name which also signifies 
" moon/^ and thus the hills and high ground sur- 
rounding the lakes have been also so named. It 
is, however, very curious that the direct statements 
of some German missionaries — Drs. Krapf and Reb- 
mann — and of an Egjrptian expedition, who have 
been within a hundred miles of the northern end 
, of the Lake Nyanza, should speak in positive terms 
of such a snow-capped ränge, so that the matter 
still remains in doubt. It is possible that this 
ränge may be a very lofty portion of the coast 
ränge, considerably to the north, and perhaps 
to the east of the position hitherto assigned 
to the Mountains of the Moon. The actual con« 
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nexion of the northem extremity of the Lakd 
Nyanza with the waters of the White Nile must 
soon be proved^ and this small gap being filled up, 
there will be nothing left to make out on the whole 
east coast of Africa^ from the sea to the great 
central depression. 

The great problem of A&iea may now be said to 
be solved. There is the great east and west moun** 
tain ehain of the Atlas running across the continent 
near the north coast^ and corresponding high ground 
nearthe east and west coast. This latter elevatioa 
forms a boundary wall not generally more than six 
thousand feet above the sea, extending towards the 
south-east and south-west parallel to the seaboard, and 
convergingin the high table land of the Cape. Directly 
south from the Atlas ränge is the Great Sahara, 
which is by no means a complete desert, although, 
being irregularly and poorly supplied with water, it 
is, on the whole, unfavourable for vegetable and 
animal life. There are no lofty central mountains 
of any kind, but in their place a succession of vast 
plains, south of the equator, which are well watered 
by an anastomosing system of rivers connected with 
great sheets of shaUow water, varying greatly in^ 
dimensions at different seasons. 

Almost all the land seems cultivable, and a 
very large proportion is inhabited by a variety 
of black races, who are not without an admix- 
ture of Arabs, and who seem to possess a limited, 
but decided, civilization. These people are capable 
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of commerce^ and have abandant mateiial to dis- 
pose of. They are not wanting in intelligence ; 
and if, on the west coast^ they have been degraded 
by the slave-trade, they seem^ where freed from that 
scourge^ in a state of improvement. So far as Dr. 
Livingstone eould determine, there was nothing of 
that ferocious display of savage nuture in the south 
that has been found north of the Equator ; and the 
experienee of Captains Burton and Speke on the east 
is not dissimilar. If there is less romance than had 
been supposed^ the difBculties that stand in the way 
of progress are fewer, and there is more hope. It 
is certainly not extravagant to look forward to the 
establishment of commercial relations with the 
inhabitants, which will probably lead to other 
results equally important ; and there is no reason 
why the Africa of a Century henee may not be well 
known and useful to mankind at large. 

There is, in faet, more promise ofsuccessful results 
in dealing with a people who may be regarded as 
in the infancy of progressive civilization than in 
forcing commerce on a race who, like the Chinese, 
are childishly vain and proud of the small 
|,growth they long ago made, and who are also 
earnestly resolved to resist, as long as possible, all 
forms of improvement suggested by the "outer 
barbarian.^^ 
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VI. 

THE INTERIOR OP AUSTRALIA. 

Peetdia/ntie» of Austrdlian ffeographp — State of hnowledge in 
1840 — Swvey of the cocut hy Stciees — JSyre^s expediiion fram 
Adelaide along the coast to the west — StwrVa jowmey to the 
Salt Desertf hy the Mwrray and Darling^ Leichhardt^aßrst 
expedition from Moreton Bay to the Qvlf of Carpentaria — Dtt- 
covery of various mmeraU and of gold — Examination of the 
south-ecutem cowntry — Intervale yet unvinted — Mr, Gregory'a 
expeditioTia — General conduaion ae to the physical geography 
and geology of A iutralia. 

The interior of Australia is even less easy to pene- 
trate than the interior of Africa. The great 
island-continent^ compact in form^ not crossed^ as 
far as is known, hy any lofty mountain chain^ is 
suspected of having^ far in its central and hitherto 
unvisited portion a vast saline desert^ cutting off all 
communication. But notwithstanding the enormous 
amoont of emigration that has taken place since the ' 
discovery of gold, and the persistent endeavour of 
many travellers to determine accurately the condi- 
tion of this central portion, there is still ample 
room for adventure. 
If we look at Arrowsmith's map of Australia, 
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dated 1840 — just twenty years ago — we shall find 
the coast by no means entirely surveyed; the 
Colonies in the south-east (New South Wales) and 
the south (Adelaide)^ only to some extent mapped^ 
and the small belt of land near Swan River Settle- 
ments on the south- west^ just indieated. About 
that period, however, Captain Stokes^ in the Beagle 
surveying ship, visited the coast^ and discovered 
several rivers; and in that year also, Mr. Eyre 
started from Adelaide with the view of penetrating 
a£ far as possible towards the eentre of the country. 

He sueeeeded only in advancing a short distance 
beyond the shores of Spencer Gulf to the sandy 
flat bounding Lake Torrens, his farthest point north 
being in 29° south latitude ; but he proceeded along 
the coast, connecting Adelaide with Swan River. 
Five years later Captain Sturt, foUowing the course 
of the Murray River and its tributary the Darling, 
for some distance into the interior, proceeded north- 
wards through a hilly country and reached latitude 
£7**. Finding there a sandy desert, nearly at the 
level of the ocean, he also was obliged to retum, 
and it since appears that the difficulties of further 
advance are all but insurmountable, owing to the 
total absence of grass and water in that direction, 
and the commencement of a saline desert. 

Although the single tracks thus made by Captain 
Sturt and Mr. Eyre were two hundred miles apart, 
and neither of them could be said to advance very 
far towards the eentre of the country, still the 
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character of the interior suflBicieiitly agrees. The 
elevation above the sea was not eonsiderable ; the 
drainage was confined to the rainy season, and the 
rivers, though oceasionally large and fiill, suddenly, 
after a few days^ drought, became redueed to a series 
of unconnected puddles. The eountry seemed 
almost equally difiicult of access at all seasons, the 
rain Converting large traets into a swamp, and the 
drought producing almost immediately a complete 
destruction of the green food, and a drying up of 
all water-courses. Generally the permanent Vegeta- 
tion is scanty, but there are intervals, or oases, where 
there is a better growth. Hot dry winds blow 
fi-om the interior, adding sometimes greatly to the 
difficulty of travelling, and stony deserts alternate 
with the low hill ranges. 

While Mr. Eyre and Captain Sturt were ex- 
ploring northwards from Adelaide, Captain Stokes, 
after surveying the Ghilf of Carpentaria in the 
north, and diseovering Albert Eiver, advanced 
some way into the interior towards the south. 

In the year 1844 Dr. Leichhardt started with a 
small exploring party from Moreton Bay, in lat; 
27° S., long. 153** E., with a view, if possible, of 
Crossing the whole of Australia to the settlement 
of Port Essington^ on the north-western ^ttreinity, 
in lat. ir S.,iong. 132** E.; and after two years of 
the Äost perilons enterprise, during which his 
whöle party was believed to be lost, he süceeeded 
in accomplishing his object, crossing nearly 3000 

H 
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iniles pf country, which he found to be in evety 
respect superior to the portion of Australia hitherto 
visited. 

Dr. Leichhardt advanced north-weßtwards from 
Brisbane to the east side of the Gulf of Carpentaria^ 
his distance from the coast being generally about 
150 miles. He crossed several streams, some of 
considerable size, and a oonsiderable tract of country, 
where permanent tree Vegetation indicated a better 
climate than is found in many districts. Still there 
was a large preponderanee of table-land, brokeu 
by low mountain peaks, and no promige of cul- 
tivable land towards the interior. The streams, 
like all others hitherto diseovered in Australiaf 
were too variable to possess much value for purposes 
of intercommunication, 

Although ^smaller expeditions were constantly 
making fresh additions to the knowledge of the in«» 
terior, and connecting discoveries already made^ and 
whilst tbe geology of the coast and the country 
near it was gradually being leamt, there was no 
important step taken towards the discovery of the 
interior of Australia for many years. Setweeu 
1848 and 1850^ indeed^ the south-western district 
was £^in travelled over^ and coal shales di^oovered ; 
but the country was found for the most part in» 
accessible^ owing as usual to the want of fresh 
water towards tbe interior. Numerous small lake9 
of s^t water were intersected, and the country 
Qiada out with tolerable oompleteness along a totid 
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length of at least 600 miles of coast. Both lead 
and copper were foand, and there were clear proofs 
of mineral wealth. Shortly afterwards^ tlie dis- 
covery of gold turned the attention of all to inquiries 
which had little to do with direct exploration^ and 
the only parts of the country that were for some 
time visited were those in which a prospeet appeared 
of finding that precious metal. But for this very 
reason the whole southem tract of Australia on the 
eastern side has been examined very carefully, and 
within a distance of abont two hondred miles from 
the coast may now be said to be occupied, while 
there is some little known for the next three hundred 
miles. The extreme ränge of research is about eight 
hundred miles from the mouth of the Murray 
Eiver, in the colony of South Australia, northward 
to that Salt desert which was reached and coasted by 
Sturt in 1845. A similar desert has now been dis- 
covered about the same distance west of Brisbane, 
and the other towns on the northern part of the 
colony of New South Wales. All the intermediate 
country between the coast of the westem part of 
South Australia colony, and the coast of Northern 
Australia, in latitude 20^ S., may now be regarded as 
known in its principal physical features. It includes 
a tract of about a million of Square miles, having a 
high coast ränge, or cordillera, on its eastern side, 
and detached mountain groups on the south, be- 
tween whiob pass the Murray Biver and its tribu- 
taries, the main stream running westward from 
H 2 
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the Australian Alps, near Melbourne, in Victoria, 
and the principal tributary — the Darling — Coming 
down frora near the north-easterly limit of the 
districts, and receiving numerous tributaries from 
the high eoast ränge of New South Wales. East 
of the Darling and its tributaries lie the whole of 
the settled districts, while towards the north and 
west are the poor, imperfectly watered plains tend- 
ing towards the still poorer and apparently desert 
country in the interior. 

. A vast interval — more than a thousand miles — 
of unexplored country ranges between the more 
settled parts of the colony of South Australia 
(Adelaide) and the Western Australian Settlements 
on the extreme south-west coast. Nearly a thou- 
sand miles of unknown country extends also be- 
tween the shores skirted by Mr. Earle and those 
north-easterly shores which are still only im- 
perfectly surveyed. Our maps show not a single 
river of the smallest importance for 1400 miles 
between the Murray and the extremity of the south 
coast (twenty-five degrees of longitude), nor again 
between Murchison River on the west coast (lat. 
28° S., long. 114° E.,) and Victoria River on the 
north coast (lat. 15° S., long. 130° E.), a distance, 
in round numbers, of 1600 miles, not counting in 
either case the irregularities of the coast. From 
the latter point Mr. Gregory, ascending Victoria 
River, and advancing into the interior, reached a 
watershed of about 1600 feet, and continuing to 
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advance southwards for a distance of about 400 
miles^ traversed a level, sandj^ and rocky counfcry, 
imperfectly watered by a stream running towards 
the south, terminating in a dry and sterile tract, 
covered partly with salt lakes^ dry at the time 
of visit. This desert is about six hundred miles in 
A direci line, west-north-west from the extreme 
point reaehed by Captain Sturt, in his expedition 
in 1845 from the South. 

Round a very large proportion of the west^ north- 
west^ and north coast of Australia there is thus a 
belt of land measuring firom sixty to one hundred 
miles^ or more^ in width^ sufficiently watered and 
sufficiently fertile to justify Settlements being esta^ 
blished^ while the whole, or almost the whole, 
of the south-eastem part of the country is already 
eettled and eultivated. The northem or tropical 
part^ though of course subjeet to the incon- 
venienees of all tropical elimates^ appears^ on the 
whole, sufficiently healthy to justify occupation. 
Inside that narrow belt of cultivable land there 
lies an untrodden area, a great part of it so 
barren and inhospitable that it seems hardly tenant- 
able by any living animals, except some of those 
whose peculiar structure marks their adaptability to 
a country where water is not regularly . accessible, 
but exists only in distant puddles connected by 
water-courses, dry during the greater part of the 
year. There would appear to be in this interior a vast 
desert, not, perhaps, without oases of importance. 
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but at present hardly aocessible^ and scarcely occu- 
pied by constant Vegetation. The measorements 
of this desert, however, if it exist without break^ 
are so large and so utterly incommensurate with the 
usual proportions of such tracts, as to justify great 
caution in acoepting this hypothesig. The progress 
of discoveiy is indeed steadily, thoagh slowly, in- 
trodueing the settlers to a knowledge of ealtivable 
tracts that may be reached by crossing only mode- 
rate distances of desert. 

The physical geography of Australia is^ there« 
fore, altogether peculiar^ and can be compared to 
that of no known district. Its coast is rieh in 
mineral wealth, and, though naturally covered by 
a Vegetation almost useless to man, is quite capable 
of producing usefiil crops. Its interior is a widely- 
extending low plateau, either not watered at all, or 
watered by small streams lost in the salt- or fresh- 
water pools that are probably wide and shallow 
during part of the year, but dry during the re- 
mainder. Here and there a river of small magni- 
tude proceeds from the coast ränge to the sea, but 
this is a rare exception. Most of the coast streams 
are in the highest degree irregulär in their supply 
of water; most of those in the interior are equally 
irregulär, and consist rather of muddy pools occa* 
sionally connected than of any continuously run* 
ning water. 

The general geology of this remarkable tract of 
land is of necessity in close relation to its physical 
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geography» There appears to be a margin of 
chemically-formed rocks elevated round the whole 
contour of Australia^ mach in the way in which 
the mountains connected with recent volcanic 
eruptions enclose the Pacific Ocean. Within this 
margin, near the hill ränge, and forming also its 
onter flanks, are old stratified rocks, bat at some 
distance in the interior, with occasional patches of 
basalt, we find vast tracts apparently of recent sea 
bottom, the hoUows and pools converted by evapo- 
ration into salt pans. As a general explanation 
and illastration of the phenomena hitherto known, 
it may be said that both Aastralia and Africa are 
tracts of sea bofctom elevated by a connected series 
of distarbing movements acting roand the margin 
of a central area; while Earope and Asia owe their 
peculiar condition to the elevating axis being 
linear, and ranning across the middle of the area 
to be lifbed; and America is the result of an axis 
of elevation parallel and near one side of the' area. 
Africa difiers from Aastralia in having one principal 
and lofty ränge on the northem side to which the 
other two are subordinate. 
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VII. 

STATISTICS OF EARTHQUAKES. 

Seismology — Meaning of the term — Mr, McUlet^s researches in 
eoHkqwbkes-^ Matters to he determined about earthquakea — 
Their Tiature and different kinds — Lose of htmum life during 
eaiikquakes — Origin of earthqudkes — Directum or axis of the 
earth'Wave — Mode and rate of progression of ewrlhquahes — : 
Distribution of earthqwjke shocks over the earth — Hange of 
large earthqtiahes — Freqttency of occurrence — Excess of earth- 
qiuikes in the cold eeason of the year — Theory of earthqvuke 
aetion, 

Among the hard words that have been intro- 
duced into our seientific langiiage within the last 
few years, may certainly be ranked Seismology. It 
means the science of earthquake phenomena^ but 
we almost doubt whether it is sufficiently adapted 
to the genius of our language to become populär, 
even in a scientific sense. 

This Word, ugly as it is, describes, however, a 
new science, or rather a field of discassion only 
just beginning to be pursued with System; and 
perhaps, after all, like Palaontology^ Odontology, 
Photography, and half a score others, may become 
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one of a class of household words to a future 
generation, 

At present it certainly demands explanation; 
and, by heading the present chapter Earthquakes, 
instead of Seismological Phenomena, we shall per- 
haps stand excused, even by some of pur geological 
readers, who may possibly not even yet have 
become so imbued with the classic spirit as 
applied to science as to change Secondary and 
Tertiary intp Mesozoic and Kainozoic, nor to 
abandon contemptuously an old familiär wood-cut 
for Lignograph (!) or Xylograph, because it has 
been found convenient to speak of Lithograph and 
Zincograph. 

Passing by these vexed questions of name — 
which are, however, offcen of greater importance 
than is fancied by those whose ear is tickled by 
high-sounding words, and who forget the discou- 
ragement offered by unfamillar designations of 
familiär things — let us retum to the subject of our 
title, Earthquakes; a subject which, thanks to 
Mr. Mallett in England, and Professor Perrey of 
Dijon, has been latterly reduced, to some extent, 
to a science of Observation and calculation, Mr. 
Mallett, some years ago, commenced collecting 
together all the accounts of earthquake phenoraena 
he coiild find, and, by cataloguing them systemati- 
cally, hoped to obtain some useful generalization. 
^is resnlts were offered to the British Association, 
and his lists are published in their Eeports for the 
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years 1850, 1851, 1854, and 1858 respectively^ 
the records reaching only to the end of 1842, as 
ßince then the published catalogues of M. Perrey 
give all that is required up to 1850. Indud- 
ing the two catalogues, we have before us ac- 
counts, more or lese eomplete, of between 6000 
and 7000 separate earthquakes, eommeneing 1606 
BrC, and therefore ranging over 8466 years. 

It will readily be understood that, although even 
within the last ten years of Observation the accounts 
are far from eomplete, inasmueh as there are no 
scientific, or, in any sense, arailable observations 
over enormous tracts of land, and scarcely any means 
of ascertaining shocks that commence far ont at sea, 
still the Proportion that the number recorded in 
the last half centnry bears to the real number that 
have taken place is far nearer the truth than that 
of former times. Thelater returns, althonghincom- 
plete, are tolerably to be depended on for Europe and 
the adjacent islands, and it may also be assumed that 
the matter» observed, and the time of occurrence 
of shocks, have been more careftdly noted. 

There are many things to be considered with 
regard to earthquakes. In the first place, What 
are they ? Secondly, Where do they come from, 
and what direction do they take? Thirdly, How 
and at what rate are they propagated through the 
earth ? Fourthly, What parts of the earth are most 
ßubject to them, and how do they stand related to 
volcanos? Fifthly, How offcen do they occur? 
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Sixthly, Are they at all periodical in numberorin- 
tensity? and if so^ at what times do they seem 
xnost abundant? And lastly^ What kind of expla* 
nation can be given of their origin? 

To this long list of queries we will aideavour to 
give a few replies. 

And^ first, What are they? This is a question 
apparently easy to answer in a populär sense, but 
yet not without its difficulties. We may reply, 
that an earthqoake at any spot is an andolating or 
waveJike up-and-down motion of the earth^ very 
nearly resembling the corresponding motion in 
water when a part of the water is suddenly raised 
np or sank down, and the wave or motion thus 
produeed is propagated towards the margin of a 
vessel holding the water, without the water itself 
being moved laterally at all. A slight experimenir 
made in a trough, by partially lifting with a string 
a flat stone at the bottom, and putting smaU pieces 
of cork above and around, will very clearly illus- 
trate this kind of motion, and the faet that the 
wave or disturbanee travels; but the partieles of 
water only move up and down, and are not moved 
horizontally. So in the earth, if from any cause 
an elastie surfaee is liffced by a force from below, a 
similar wave is produeed, and the surfaee rises and 
falls over a gradually increasing cirele, the magni- 
tude of the wave eonstantly diminishing as the 
diameter of the area of extension beeomes larger. 

The oscillations alluded to appear to travel in 
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some one direction, which mußt be regarded ät 
any place as the true direction of the earthquake 
there* All kinds of results pröducible by Tiolence 
may accompany earthqiiakes ; for it is evident 
that cracks may be formed if the rocks are 
inelastic ; surface rocks may be broken, or may be 
thrown off their balance; houses, and cliurches, 
and other buildings^ may be thrown down ; rivers 
iway be swallowed up in open cracks^ or may 
change their beds ; and permanent alteration, eleva- 
tion^ or depression of the earth^s surface may result. 
Springs of water or jets of gas may rise out of 
the crevices formed; and^ if the action takes 
place at the bottom of the sea, water-waves as 
well as the land-wave may be produced. The 
waters of the ocean may then rush in on the land far 
above their usual level, or may retire far below the 
point usually recognised as low- water mark. Noises 
caused by the movements of rocks beneath the sur- 
face may also be produced^ and men and animals 
may be affected either by the actual motion pro- 
duced, or by peculiar atmospheric or other condi- 
tions incident to the disturbance going on. 

Such are some of the principal phenomena of 
earthquakes, but all of them are not noted in every 
case. There are, indeed, examples of every kind, 
some being vibrations so small that they are not 
readily distinguishable from the rumbling of a 
heavy waggon over stones, while others are, with- 
out exception, the most awful and destructive 
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events recorded in history. There is sometimes a 
Single Vibration, terminating at once ; but oftener 
the earthquake consists of a series of undulations 
(with intervals of repose),lasting for hours, days, and 
even weeks. There is onecuriousfaet regarding their 
effeet on human beings; for, instead ofthose who are 
subjeet to them, and who live in districts where they 
are common, beeoming indifferent and eareless about 
them, the exaet contrary is the case. To straogers 
they are matters of curiosity and interest, but to 
the inhabitants objects of unmitigated horror. 

There are different kinds of earthquakes; first, 
those which are mere undulations, heaving the 
ground at any one place upwards and downwards, 
and producing the same result at many places along 
a certain course over the earth; secondly, those 
which are like the explosion of a mine, and consist 
of a sudden upheaval without undulation; and, 
thirdly, those which are complicated of the advanc- 
ing wave and the direct upheaval, and result in a 
peculiar kind of twisting motion, not unlike that of 
a ship in a cross sea, apparently much more des- 
tructive to human constructions and human life 
than either of the two simpler kinds. 

The calculations that have been made as to the 
destructive character of these disturbances fuUy 
Warrant the remark made above, that they are of 
all terrestrial events the most fearful. 

Thus it is on record that upwards of 60,000 
persons perished in the great earthquake of Lisbon 
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in November, 1755 ; 10,000 in another in Moroeco ; 
40,000 in Calabria ; 50,000 in Sjrria on one occa- 
ßion, and probably 120,000 in the same country, in 
the time of Tiberius, a.D. 19. In the year 526, 
250,000 persona are said to have perished at 
Antioch ; and seventy-six years afterwards, a second 
earthquake destroyed 60,000. At Messina, in 
1692, 74,000 persons are said to have perished, and 
in Quito, in 1797,40,000, although the popuIation 
of the province was then small. 

So great is the number of victims believed to 
have perished doring earthquakes on a large scale, 
that if we take the average of important earthquakes 
to be one in every eight months, and assume that 
about one in four seriously affects human life — and 
we shall see hereafter that this average is fuUy 
justified by Observation — ^it will appear that several 
millions of human beings have been suddenly 
swallowed up in this way within the last four 
thousand years. There is reason to believe that 
very large quantities of animal remains and vegetable 
matter have also been entombed by the earthquakes 
that have oceurred from time to time, even when the 
number of human lives lost has been much smaller 
than above recorded.* 

Where, then, it may be next asked, do these 
earth shakings proceed from, and what direction 
do they seem to take ? The illustration given of the 
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nature of the earth-wave^ and its resemblance to a 
certain kind of water* wave, will already have 8ug- 
gested an answer to tbis question. 

They do not necessarily come from the direction 
thej have at any one part of their progress^ for the 
wave may have been broken^ and may appear to come 
from another centre than that from which it really 
does proeeed. It is only by multiplied obeervations^ 
and oomparisons of the same earthqnake in dif- 
ferent places^ that any satisfactory resolt can be 
looked for in tbis inquiry^ and such observations 
hitherto have been very few. Still, with the eine 
now possessed, the source of distorbing aetion has 
been approximated in some instances, and has been 
found sometimes mach less distant, but sometimes 
much more so, than had been imagined from the 
natnre of the shock. It is not every great shock 
that is close at band, nor is every lesser shock the 
dying out of a larger wave originating at great 
distance« 

As a general role, though one not without many 
exceptions, it would seem that a considerable area 
is shaken by each disturbance ; but that this varies 
from what may be called a great earthqnake, where 
the area may be taken at an average as a circle of 
six hundred miles radius, to a small one, where the 
radius is not more than seventy miles. Extreme 
cases much beyond these limits are rare« Small 
earthquakes, on the other band, are very common. 

The direction of earthquakes seezus to have some 
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reference to neighbouring mountain chains and 
coast lines^ and it seems clear that the greatest 
intensity of earthquake action is everywhere, aa 
might be expected, identical with the lines of 
greatest activity of voleanie action; but having 
Said this^ there yet remain a vast number of smaller 
earthquakes that seem to have nothing to do with 
volcanos, so far as we know of their existence- 
Mr. Mallett, indeed^ gives as his opinion that " an 
earthquake in a non- voleanie region may be viewed 
as an uncompleted effort to establish a voleano/' 
and this may be regarded as one of the resolts of 
investigation. 

Notwithstanding what has been said as to the 
expansion of the wave in concentric rings, it does 
not appear that earthquake shocks are feit so far 
in some one direction (which may be called breadth), 
as in some other which we may therefore regai d äs 
length. Thus the space disturbed is rather oval 
than circular^ and the longer axis of the oval is 
generally identical or parallel with the lines of 
elevation which enclose the great oceanic basins of 
the earth's surface. This seems to be the case 
whether such basios are marked out by actual land 
above the present sea level, or only by submarine 
elevations or shoals, rising from the ocean floor, just 
as mountain chains rise from the general level of 
the landof the earth. 

. It would seem that all principal orfirst-oliass earth-^ 
quakes occur along such lines of elevation^ and that as 
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the origin of tlie disturbance departs from them^ the 
disturbance itself becomes less important in its 
phenomena and results. On the other hand^ it 
appears tbat the spaces enclosed within these lines 
of elevation, whether above or under water, are for 
the most part free from disturbance, and are never 
the seat of destruetive shocks. 

We come next to the inquiry as to how and at 
what rate an earthquake is propagated throogh the 
earth ? Bat as under the last heading the nature of 
its wave-like progress was alluded to, it will only 
require here to be somewhat further illustrated* 

In a general sense, the earth's superficial crust 
may be regarded as an elastic medium, capable of 
having waves propagated through it ; but in fact 
the materiaIs,eYen within verynarrow limits of space^ 
are so varied, their condition with regard to hard« 
ness, density, elasticity, and other important points 
is 80 different — some are so loose and open, others so 
tough and close — some consist of such solid masses 
of the same nature throughout, while others are 
made up of beds, each of such different material^ 
and of such irregulär thickness, that no approach to 
systematic structure can ever be obtained. Thus 
an earth- wave, which is produced and travels at a 
certain rate in some one rock, must as it advances 
traverse an infinite variety of material. It soon 
therefore becomes broken up into a multitude of 
smaller waves, each one of which not only pursues 
its own course independently, but is itself soon 
I 
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subject to be divided^ and so on tili the whole efiect 
has died away, 

On a very large scale^ as in the great earthquako 
of Lisbon^ and sometimes on a smaller scale^ where 
several observations are recorded pretty accorately 
of the same disturbance^ it has been possible to 
calealate the rate of motion of the earth-wave ; bat 
this rate is fotind to vary so much^ that no average 
can be given^ except for eaeh individual case. Thas^ 
in the case alluded to at Idsboii^ in 1755^ the 
general average fromseventeen recordedobservations 
at distances varying from thirty to twelve handred 
miles^ the rate was sixteen miles per minute, and this 
agreed pretty well with eaeh particalar case of the 
seventeen. In the second great earthquake of 
Lisbon,in 1761, feit equally widely, bat not, it would 
seem, throogh a larger area, the rate was thirty-foar 
miles per minute, the namber of observations being 
seven« And in an earthquake in California in 1 85 7, 
ixoticed for a distaDoa of two handred and fifty 
mües from San Francisco, bat carefully observed in 
five places, the rate was only between six and seven 
miles per minnte. It is evident, therefore, that the 
circamstances in eaeh case most differ veiy widely. 

M« Perrey has endeavoared, from the materials 
at his command, to determine a sort of mean 
direction of the various earthqaakes occarring 
wiäiin certain geographica! limits, especially in 
Eorope. Some of these mean directions seem to 
Gorrespond pretty well with those of the river Valleys 
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of the districts to which thej refer^ bat long series 
of accnrate observations are still wanted before any 
important generalisation can safely be made. 

The parts of the earth subject to earthqoakes 
are very much larger and more widely spread over 
the surface than is generally imagined. We sub- 
join a list of countries^ topographically arranged^ 
with a Statement in eaoh case of the total namber 
of earthqaakes observed in them. The observations 
refer first^ to the whole time from the commenoement 
of the record to the end of the last Century^ and 
secondlj^ to the first half of the present Century : — 

Komb«? of B«ooided EftrUiqttftkas 
_ ^, „ . . 1. To end of Half Urthm..., 

The Soandinaviaii peninsuhb and loe- 

buid 139 113 252 

' The British Islands ...... 124 110 234 

The Iberiaa peninsula • . t • • 135 80 220 

France, Belg^um, and Holland * • 491* 211 702 

The basm of the Rhone . • • . 111 81 191 

ThebamnoftheRhineandSwitBerland 384 178 557 

The basin of the Danube » , • , 173 145 318 

The Italian peninsula . . • , • • 884 478 1362 

Algeria and Northern Afnca ... — — 63 
The Torco-Hellenic peninsula witfa 

Syria 373 197 570 

The basin of the Atlantic ..••.*...• 140 

In the American liemisphere : — 

Canada and the United States. » . 98 51 149 

Mezioo and Central America • • • 37 30 67 

TheAntilles 112 195 307 

ChiU and La Plata '24 170 194 



* OfiheM 237 Win in the d^teentii Century, 
I 2 
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Scandinavia is so intimately related to leeland^ 
the land of voleanic action, that no one can be sur-r 
prised at its presenting earthquake phenomena; 
but although a large number of shocks are reeorded 
(on an average, one in six months during the pre-? 
sent Century), and the land itself is undergoing a 
slow but steady process of elevation, the destruetive 
power is not great« The commotions of Norway 
are always connected with voleanic disturbances iu 
leeland, and thus relief is immediately obtained 
without mischief, 

The general direction of earthquake action in th^ 
British Islands appears to be from south to north, 
veering more or less to the east or west. This is be- 
iieved by Mr. Mallett to be in the line of the focus 
of the Lisbon earthquake and the Canary Islands, 
Another investigator into, tbese phenomena (Mr. 
David Milne) believes- that the central point of dis- 
turbance is immediately beneath our island, and at 
no great distance, but this idea is combated by Mr, 
Mallett, and does not seem probable. Besides the 
movements that are fröperly recognised as earth« 
quakes, a vast number of little shocks have been 
almost continuously felt^ for a long • period in and 
about Corririe, in* Sbotlaüd, but these are probably 
no more than tremors. caused by the fracturing of 
roeks below, when processes of elevation or depres- 
sion ar0 going on. Moöt öf thöse'qüakes have had 
a direction from west to east, 

Spain and Portugal are remarkable as being the 
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deats of extraordinariljr intense earthquake actione 
The area affected includes a part of the bed of the 
Atlantic^ and reaches as far as the Azores^ and the 
focus or centre of action seeras to be beneath the 
sea, between Lisbon and the Azores. The great 
Lisbon earthquakes, about a Century ago, were 
among the most remarkable and wide-spreading of 
any recorded in Europe. The general direction is, 
S.E. by E. to N.W. by W. ; but in the Pyrenees it 
alters^ and approximates to the bearing of that 
tnountain chain^ becoming nearly E. to W. 

Belgium and Holland, and France (excluding 
the basin of the Rhone), are very subject to earth- 
quake action, the direction being for the most part 
älong the lines of the principal river Valleys. At 
St. Jean de Maurienni, in Savoy,in the year 1839, 
from January Ä7th tili June 16th, there were no- 
ticed as many as forty-nine shocks, of which nine 
were rather severe, but the rest moderate and 
slight, or scarcely perceptible, like those occurring 
at Comrie, and attributed to the same cause ; and 
jnany of the disturbances recorded were not widely 
distributed, although others have been quite unmis- 
takeable, and have done mischief. 

In the basins of the Rhine, Rhone, and Danube, 
as in other similar districts, the direction of the 
earthquakes hitherto recorded was more or less that 
of the river Valleys to which they were limited ; but 
the local exceptions are numerous and important. 
Few of the earthquakes recorded are of very great 
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intensity, though buildii^s liave been destroyed 
and sabterraneaxk noises heard. 

The Italiaii peninsula and tbe adjacent islands 
are as remarkable for tbeir earthquakes as for thd 
extraordinary intensity oi^ volcanic action in Etna 
and Yesuviufl, Some of tbe most fearfol and mis- 
chievous disturbances an reeord have originated 
bere, as proved by tbe absolute verticality of tbe 
sbock at some one spot* Tbe advanee of tbe wave, 
wbere so immediately over its origin^ is not clearlf 
defined enongb to giye any general direction. Tbe 
adjacent coontry of Algeria and otber parts of 
Nortbem Africa^ are^ as yet^ almost witbout re* 
cords of eartbquakes^ but sucb events are botb fre-i 
quent and serious now^ and bave certainly been so i^ 
past ages» Tbe central point of disturbance is qoite 
unknown, Even in tbe last-named European region^ 
tbat pf tbe Levant^ altbougb fearfiü paroxysms bave 
tbere oceurred at no distant period, we bave no 
facts tbat admit of being taken for generalization« 
Tbere appear bere to be several centres of action^ 
besides one in Soutb Arabia^ one in tbe Caucasus^ 
and one in Greece. 

Within tbe Atlantic Ocean^ no less tban five 
great and probably connected centres of volcanic 
action exist — Iceland^ tbe Azores^ tbe Canaries^ tbe 
Cape de Yerds^ tbe West Indian Islands — ^be8ide9 
many otber points (Ascension^ St. Helena^ St, 
PauFs^ &c.) at wbicb extinct volcanic pbenomena 
are visible. A remarkable submarine volcanic 
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tract bas been recentlj added to these by M. 
Daussy, forming a belt about seventy miles from 
tbe Equator on tbe south side^ between the 20th and 
25th meridians of west longitade. This tract is 
nearly midway between Cape Palmas^ on the 
west coast of Africa, and Cape San Boque^ on the 
east coast of Sonth America. Besides the prin« 
cdpal points determined^ are others about one hun- 
dred miles to the south^ and others again both to 
the west and east. There are not less than four« 
teen well recorded observations of earthquake or 
Tolcanic disturbance in this area^ occurring between 
the years 1747 and 1836^ besides some others not 
quoted by Mr. Mallett. On some of these occasions 
temporary shoals were formed^ and direct evidence 
given of eruption; but in others the proofs were 
limited to indications of submarine earthquakes. 

In North America there seem to be frequent 
shocks^ few of them passing further north than 
Canada, and ranging generally from south to 
north. In Central America are decided centres of 
earthquake action, but both here and in the West 
Indian Islands the north and south direction 
seems to prevail. This is also the case on the west 
coast of North America^ so remarkable for its 
Tolcanos and for its numerous volcanic eruptions 
from lofty mountains. 

It will be evident from the above^ that although 
by no means confined to volcanic districts^ earth- 
quakes are very dosely related to volcanos. There 
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are, in fact, as already observed, different ways in 
which subterranean disturbing force shows itself. 
Thus in a district where the rocks are already frac- 
tured, and an easy way is found to the surface, the 
earthquake does not occur, but an eruption takes 
place. In a spot where no such facilities exist, the 
ground is shaken more or less^ according to the 
force exerted, the depth of the centre of action, and 
the elasticity of the rocks. 

Lest the reader^ hearing thus of earthquakes and 
rumours of earthquakes in those parts of the world 
he is accustomed to regard as safe from such 
danger, should feel uneasy and begin to tremble in 
anticipation, it may be well to occupy a few lines 
with a list of those districts where serious earth- 
quake action is not only possible, but in some mea* 
sure, judging from experience, may be regarded as 
probable. These are the lines and areas of greatest 
intensity of earthquake, in contradistinction to 
those of smaller intensity, in which latter Eng- 
land, and the rest of Northern Europe, have long 
been included. 

Intense earthquake action has been confined in 
Europe, in modern times, to the island of Iceland, 
the Atlantic coast of the Iberian peninsula, and the 
South of Italy. In Asia it includes the shores of 
Asia Minor, the north-westem and north-eastem 
extremities of the Indian peninsula, the coast of 
Siam, the whole line of islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and the islands ranging northwards^ 
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(including Japan,) parallel to the coast of China» 
In America, the whole tract of country on the 
west coast, from the south of California to the 
Islands south of Cape Hörn, together with the 
West Indian Islands, and the north coast of 
South America* A large part of the bed of 
the Atlantic, and various parts of the Pacific^ 
are also subject to similar disturbances. To a 
considerable, but inferior extent, almost the 
whole of Central Asia, and India, both north 
and south of the Himalayan chain, are dangerous, 
and the same may be said of some portions 
of the coast of Africa. It would seem that ge- 
nerally the borders of the Pacific Ocean and of the 
Caribbean Sea may be looked on as the districts 
most exposed, with the exception of the chain of 
Islands of the Indian Archipelago. 

The other districts subject to earthquake action 
are not, so far as experience informs us, liable to 
the more severe shocks, It is, however, quite im- 
possible to calculate the course of action of those 
subterranean movements and forces that produce a 
great mechanical result, and we dare not, therefore, 
limit too closely these areas« It must also be re« 
membered that the evidence ranges only over a 
period very brief compared even with the duration 
of the last geological conditions of the surface. 

We come next to consider how offcen earthquakes 
occur. This must of course depend much on the 
district, and the reader will be able to calculate 
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the average for himsdf for the European districts 
from M. Perrey's table^ already given. But we 
are enabled to generalize better hj the aid of Mr. 
Mallett's catalogue^ which is more extensive^ and 
reaches to 1850. We thus find that, while only 
787 earthquakes are reeorded from the earliest 
period to the elose of the fifbeenth Century, and 
only 2804 in the three next succeeding centuries, 
there are no less than 3240 of which more or less 
detail has been given during the half Century that 
conduded in 1850. It cannot be sapposed that 
all or nearly all that have occurred were reeorded, 
for there are many wide tracts still unobserved, 
We know, therefore, that, at any rate, more than 
sixty earthquakes have taken place on an averago 
in each year ; and of this number, about three in 
two years, or one every eight months, has been 
what may be called a great earthquake — by which 
is meant one in which whole cities and towns, or 
large portions of them, haye been reduced to ruh- 
bish, and many lives lost. 

Takiug, next, the more detailed observations of 
M. Perrey, we find the mean annual number of 
earthquakes reeorded, with dates, in Europe and 
the adjacent parts, between the years 1838 and 1842 
inclusive, to be nearly at the rate of thirty-three per 
annum. It is considered thatone-fifth more may have 
occurred, and have escaped knowledge ; the mean 
annual number is thus raised to forty, or about one 
every nine days. One cannot help being struck 
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io find so seriocis a matter as an eartiiqnake sys-* 
tematically reduced to ihe level of a nine days* 
wonder. 

That earthquakes are periodical in some sense— «« 
that they recur at intervals in some measure com-* 
parable — ^and that the number occurring within a 
fixed period of time is the same^ or nearly the same 
— had been thought probable by geologists^ but, tili 
the earthquake catalogues of M. Perrey and Mr. 
Mallett were published, it could never be proved; 
Observations^ however^ having now been arranged 
and tabulated^ we find not only these but other 
«curious relations existing between earthquakes and 
known periodical phenom^ena^ especially with regard 
to the age of the moon, the month and season of 
the year when earthquakes most &equently happen^ 
and the length of the intervals between convulsions 
of great violence. 

. With regfird to the phases of the moon's 
motions, M. Perrey found that in the four years, 
1844 to 1847 inclusive, the number of earthquakes 
near new and füll moon exceeded. the number at 
the quarters very nearly in the proportion of six to 
five. In a number of exceedinglyeläbörate caleu- 
lations, M. Perrey endeavoured to ghow that, how- 
ever the figures were handled, they always pre- 
sented the same general conclusion.; but there are 
notas yet sufficient facts to justify more than an 
allusion to this curious speculätiön. It does, 
however, appear to be an inevitable djedjictionfrom 
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tbe evidence, not only that eartHquakes occur 
inore frequently at the periods of new and 
füll moon, but that their jfrequency increases 
at the time when the moon is nearest the earth^ 
and diminishes when it is most distant; and^ 
moreover, that earthquake shoeks are more frequent 
when the moon is near the meridian than when she 
is 90** away from it. 

Tabulating, next, the various shoeks in the months 
in which they respectively oecurred, (regarding eaeh 
grouporsuccessionofsmallshocksconneetedtogether 
as one earthquake,) and afterwards coUecting the 
months into seasons, we find the foUowing to re- 
present the state of the case when all the observa- 
tions made in the northern hemisphere are arranged 
80 as to show the numbers during the cold and 
warm seasons respectively. It wiU be understood 
that this table includes the whole number of earth- 
quakes recorded, whenever the record gives suffi* 
ciently accurate data : — 



April . . 
May. . • , 
June . • , 


489 
438 
428 


July. . . 
August , • 
September . « 


. 415 

, 488 

463 


October . . 


, 616 


November . 


. 473 


December « , 


500 


January • 
February , 
March , » , 


. 627 

. 539 

503 



Warm Months 



2721 



Gold Months 



3168 
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Such a calculation might be the result of 
grouping together a number of cases which, if 
taken fairly^ each in its relatlon to its own districti 
might show a different result. We will next^ 
therefore, take M. Perrey^s table of the European 
earthquakes^ in his list recorded between a.D. 306 
and 1843. Without particularizing the months— -^ 
which, however, follow nearly, though not quite^ in 
the ßame order — and taking separately into account 
the earthquakes of the present Century as being 
the most trustworthy, we have the following result 
for Europe :-^ 

Toendof Döring 19fch Total. 
18th Cent. cent. 

Wannmonthfl « * , • , 394 463 857 

Goldmonths , • » . ^ 525 638 1153 

919 1091 2020 

Showing that in the European list the excess of 
shocksin thecold months iseven larger inproportion, 
amounting to more than one-seventh of the whole 
number» In other words, for every three earth«» 
quakes that are feit in Europe in warm weather^ 
four are feit in cold. This very remarkable result 
is ftdly bome out, though not always precisely in 
the same proportion, by all the separate lists tabu« 
lated for the various districts already mentioned in 
a former page. Thus, out of 217 in the British 
islands, 94 worein warm and 123 in cold months« 
In the Iberian • peninsula, out of 201, the num- 
bers are 87 and 114 respectively; in the Italian, 
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cmt of 993, they are 455 and 538; and in ihe 
French district, ont of 667, we haye 272 warm 
and 395 oold. In the Levant, indeed, the total 
nnmber recorded being 436, there appear 222 in 
the warm months against only 214 in the cool; 
bat, if we take the earthqnakes of the present 
Century, which amonnt to 196 (nearly half the 
whole number recorded), we find the same excess 
fls in the other districts — ^the cold months giving 
103, and the warm only 93. In the doabt that 
exists as to the real valae of the tables before the 
year 1800, the latter most be regarded as the 
nearest approach to an average« 

In the Southern hemi^pbei^e, where the climates 
are, of course, reversed, we- find a- general indica- 
tion to the same e£fect, although the number of 
observations as yet is too small to have much 
value. 

' Another curious result appears from these tables* 
Begarding the periods near the equinoxes (March 
and April in spring, and September and October 
in autumn), and the solstices (June and July in 
Bummer, and December and January in wiuter), as 
*' critical periods" of the year, we find that, during 
the first forty-three years of the present Century, the 
recorded earthqnakes are as foUows (the average 
number of shocks for two months being 162) :-— 

fipring eqoinox * • • ^ •« 151 

Summer solstioe •»,.*•••••» 129 
Autamn equinox .•••••,•••, 164 
*Winter solstice ••»»4^»«»*^ 177 
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Thöre are some other generalizations^ obtained 
£rom an examination of the earthquaketableB whick 
are worthy of remark. 

In the iirst place^ earthquakes are paroxysmal 
phenomena^ foUowing no absolute law, but yet re- 
gulated, and showing on a large seale a System of 
averages and compensation. Small earthquakes 
oceur often at small intervals; the average of 
those not absolutely unimportant in their effects 
being, it would seem, irom five or ten years^ 
during which interval there is comparative repose. 

The shorter intervals seem to be in connexion 
with periods of fewer earthquakes, andusaally, but 
not always, those of least intensity» 

Great earthquakes seem to have occurred for 
some centuries past at intervals of about a hundred 
years, and groups of several important oonvulsions 
at intervals of fifty years. Thus, within the last 
four hundred years, we find that the middle and 
latter part <)f the sixteenth Century was marked by 
great and numerous earthquakes in China, Europe, 
and the Atlantic, many of them very severe. In 
the middle of the seventeenth Century, there were 
great and disastrous shocks in the Mediterranean 
basin ; and towards the latter end of it occurred 
the great Jamaica earthquake, besides many others 
of importance. Towards the middle of the 
eighteenth Century was the great lisbon earth- 
quake, and subsequently the great one in Calabria. 
Hitherto> dnring the present Century, th^e have 
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been none of very extreme intensity; but tbey 
may perhaps be looked for before long, There 
thas appears to have been an interval of about 
a Century between eaeh of the very greatest 
paroxysms ; and a like period may be traeed between 
those of next importance in eaeb Century, foUowing 
the former at an interval of from thirtyto forty years. 
It also appears that, near the time of the great 
paroxysms, a number of smaller, but still important 
ones have been crowded into four or five years; 
while, near those of second importance, a number 
also large is thickly spread over t«n or twelve 
years. As the record of the greatest disturbances 
is of course more likely to be found in history than 
that of smaller ones, it seems further worthy of 
remark that the first, fifbh, ninth, twelfth, and 
eighteenth centuries of the Christian era seem to 
have been those when the destructive force of 
earthquakes has exercised the largest infiuence over 
the human race in civilized countries; while the 
first and second A.c., and the third, seventh, tenth^ 
and fburteenth b.c., of our era, were times of com* 
parative repose. 

The last inquiry in this matter is conceming the 
theory of earthquake action. It is also the most 
difficult and the least developed, and will not detain 
US long. . . 

- It may be stated in a general way that earth-^ 
quakes are apparently the result of impulsive forces 
acting at anunknown and variable depth below 
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tfae sürface of the earth, and may result In volcaidp 
eruptions if in any case the force is sufficiently 
great to fracture the rocks above. Assuming, as 
is generally done,* that the interior of the earth is 
in a liquid or melted state from heat, this interior> 
,like the waters on the sürface, may be supposed to 
bulge out under the influenee of the moon^s attrac- 
tion as it revolves round the earth, thus producing 
a ttde in the liquid matter within. It is on this 
possibUity that the Observation of earthquakes in 
referenee to the moon's position becomes interesting 
and important. M. Perrey imagined four methods 
of ealculation applicable to the materials he 
aceumulated, and although we cannot here give 
even an outline of the methods, as they are too 
abstruse for a populär summary, we may repeat 
that the conclusion arrived at by him, and sup- 
ported by the investigations of another observer, 
shows that earthquakes are most frequent wheu 
under this view they ought to be, and least frequent 
when the ealculation would make them so. That 
any direct connexion is thus proved is however 
more than the figures Warrant us in asserting ; al- 
though they may be said to support the conclusloa 
that changes in terrestrial temperature, or in 



* This assumption, although commonly made by a large clasa 
of geologistSy is not to be taken as in any sense proved by 
Observation or experiment. It is here taken as a theory sup- 
posed to be strengthened by the resultsof inquiry into the 
phenomena of earthquakes. 
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the circulatlon of electric, thermic, or magnetlc cur- 
rents, Converting force into heat, may produce the 
phenomena recorded^ and that the interior mass of 
the earth maj be affeeted by atmospheric or terres- 
trial tides. 

No doubt can exist that both sun and moon^ 
both directly and indirectly, do largely influence 
OUT planet, and that even stich phenomena as the 
periodicity of solar spots require to be taken into 
consideration if we would bring into one group all 
the facts that bear on any such phenomena as 
we have been considering. HovVj when, and in 
what time the changing influences may act> it is 
not yet possible to say ; bat the progress of science 
cannot fail to throw light on these as on other 
difficalt matters of cosmical investigation. 
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ORIGIN OF VOLCANOS. 

Opposite views entertained as to the origin of volcanos — History of 
ike forrriation of JoruUo — Humholdt's views — Scrope and 
Lyeirs views — Objections to the old theory — Mode offormation 
of a voleano according to this view — Absence of necessiiy of 
upJieaval—Frequent destruction of the crater and moimtain 
top by an eruption — Renovation of the mountain — General 
ahsence of dislocation on a large scale in volcanic districts — 
Shortness of duration of a volcanic district in comparison with 
other geologiccU events. 

A GRBAT controversy has existed amongst geologists 
for the last thirty-five years as to the cause of the 
peculiar form of volcanic mountains, the origin of 
volcanic cones and craters, and the nature of the 
force by which such phenomena have been produced. 
Great and inflnential names have been numbered 
among the supporters of the two theories put forth, 
and even at the present day the differences* of 
opinion are very marked. On the one side, which 
may be called the rationalistic, are ranged Scrope 
and Lyell among our own countrymen, Constant 
Prevost in France, and most of tbe early describers 
of volcanic phenomena abroad, as Saussure, Dolo- 
K 2 
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mieu, and Spallanzam, On the other slde, snp- 
porting the theory of elevation craters,' we find 
Humboldt, Von Buch, Elie de Beaumont, Dufrenoy, 
Dr. Daubeney, and Professor James Forbes. 

The views of the two schools are essentially dis- 
tinct in very important points, Scrope and Lyell 
oonsider that all volcanos, however large or lofty, 
were entirely formed by the material thrown up 
out of the earth in the state of lava or ashes during 
various eruptions that have taken place from time 
to time on the same spot ever sinoe the original 
outburst occurred which disrupted the various 
rockß, and opened a communieation to the interior 
of the earth. They admit of no permanent or 
important elevation of the eoil or underlying rocks 
beyond that which might happen on the occasion 
of an earthquake, and they regard even the lofty 
elevations of Etna, the Peak of Teneriffe, and 
. Chimborazo as altogether aecumulations of erupted 
matter, so far, at least, as the cone is concerned, 

On the other band. Von Buch has promulgated 
a theory of the upheaval in mass of the underlying 
rocks to form the principal part of every volcanic 
mountain, this view being originally based on an 
account given by Humboldt of a very striking 
phenomenon at Jorullo, in Mexico, and considered 
to be supported by Observation in other volcanic 
districts. 

The description of Jorullo, as given originally 
by Humboldt^ has been so often repeated in geo- 
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logical wotks as to render nniiecessary any detailed 
account of it in this place, but it may be worth while 
to quote a passage from the last published volume 
of ^^ Kosmos/^ as expressing the latest view of its 
emiuent author on this theory. He there says : — > 

''In Tegard to volcanos, the fona-giving or 
shaping activity is exerted by the upheaval of the. 
ground, not in building up by successive accu* 
mulation of scorisd and strata of lava deposited over 
one another. The resista^ice which the fiery-fluid 
masses, pressed in too great abundance from belovv 
against the surface, find at the spot which is to be 
the Channel oferuption, occasions the augmentation 
of the upheaving force. There arises a bubble- 
shaped pushing up of the ground^ as is indicated 
by the regulär outward slope of the upheaved 
strata. A miuelike explosion, the bursting of the 
central and higher portion of this convex swelling 
of the ground, sometimes produces what Leopold 
Von Buch has termed a ' crater of elevation / aud 
when the structure of a permanent volcano is to 
be completed, a dome-shaped or conical mount 
likewise, in the middle of the crater or elevation, 
which inner mount is also, in the greater numberi 
of cases, open at its summit/'^ 

The prinoipal Supports of this theory are as fol- 
lows : — First, the explanation given by Humboldt 
of the JoruUo example ; second, the supposed im- 
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possiblHty of accumulating lava poured oat in a 
fluid State in beds pitching at a high angle, and 
ranged round the cone, as they are often found, 
especially in Etna ; and third, the ordinary eon- 
dition of the crater in the case of every volcano — 
this condition being said not to admit of füll ex- 
planation by any other theory than that of eleva- 
tion. It should be stated that all the lava currents 
of which the solid part of the cone of a volcano is 
formed are assumed, aecording to this view, to have 
been deposited horizontally under the sea at some 
depth, before undergoing the process of elevation, 
and therefore before the commencement of the 
existence of the volcano as a mountain vomiting 
fire, The French geologists (usually inclined to 
paroxysmal and convulsive views) assume the alraost 
instantaneous production even of the large volcanic 
mountains, and even Von Buch, generally cautious 
enough, does not hesitate to advocate similar 
views. 

In a Memoir recently pablished in the Journal 
of the Geological Society,"**" Mr. Scrope combats 
ßome of these views ; and another Memoir, by Sir 
C. Lyell, in the Transactions of the Royal Society,t 
contains a review of the whole sabject, together 
with additional evidence in support of the view he 
had taken in 1828, and which was advocated in the 



• Quarterly Journal of Geological Society, vol. xv, pp, 
605—549. 
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first volume of the ^' Principles of Geology/' pub* 
lished in 1830. It will be interesting, and may be 
useful, to compare the arguments on both sides, 
though without copying the somewhat excited tone 
of Mr. Scrope. 

. The facta recorded concerning Jorullo, whieh, it 
tDust be remembered^ was not seen by Humboldt 
tili twenty years after its formation, and of which 
no written aecount was prepared at the time, 
although the events were subsequently narrated to 
Humboldt by eye-witnesses, do not seem really in- 
consistent with the views of Sir C. Lyell and 
Mr. Serope. There appears to be there a wide 
tract of basaltic lava^ out of which one large and 
several smaller cones of eruption have risen, these 
cones being formed of scorise^ ashes^ and other 
fragmentary matters erupted, while the large sur* 
face of lava is connected with the larger cone by a 
bulky promontory of coarse-grained lava. The 
greatest height of the cone is twelve hundred feet 
from the plain^ and that of the lava at the foot 
four hundred and seventy feet, which is not more 
than the known thickness of some of the lava 
fitreams of Iceland. The blisterlike appearance 
described is perfectly compatible with the lava 
having poured out in a pasty state from the earth 
over the flat piain, naturally accumulating near the 
point of eruption, but also running off on all sides, 
and becoming gradually thinner. 

Humboldt also describes and was much strnck 
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by a number of very small smoking cones [hornitos, 
or little ovens, as they are called by the Mexicans), 
under ten feet high, covered witb or composed of 
decomposed basalt. But these seem to have be- 
come obliterated after some years, and there is no 
reaßon for supposing that they were ever more than 
heaps of volcanic ashes mixed with rain water; 
made to boil by the hot lava below. Their struc- 
ture and the steam that issued from them, are thus 
fairly aecounted for. 

The ease of Jorullo would seem to be the only 
one on which the advocates of the elevation theory 
rest as excluding all idea of the older and more 
simple view of the formation of the eone by the 
constant addition of erupted matter. If, there- 
fore, a fairly probable explanation of the phenomena 
can be given, on this latter hypothesis, the whole 
question must be regarded as open to controversy, 
and ought to be deeided by careful investigation 
of volcanic phenomena generally. It is pretty 
clear that there is really nothing in Humboldt^s 
own aecount which absolutely settles the question, 
even when we admit, to its füll extent, the great 
value that must ever attach to the opinions of a 
man who was at once the most accomplished 
naturalist, the most intelligent and indefatigable 
traveller,the most honest and conscientious observer, 
and the most oomplete philosopher of his day. The 
peculiar blisterlike appearance he speaks of as evi^ 
deücing the upheaval might just iis well have been 
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cäused by the welling out of the liquid or pasty 
lava from the earth in vast quantities on a level 
plaiu by upheaval from below; the small cones 
were probably heaps of ejeeted scoriae, hardened by 
rain^ and heated by the uncooled lava beneath, 
while tbe principal cones do not seem to have been 
riferred, even by Humboldt himself, to any cause 
but the erupted matter (or at any rate more than 
thiß cannot be proved), so that the whole account^ 
stripped of the theory, resolves itself into a de- « 
scription of facts admitting of more than one 
explanation^ and a series of inferences whicb^ 
notwithstanding the high reputation of their 
author^ must not be taken at more than their proper 
yalue. It so happens that since the date of Hum* 
boldt^s observations a somewhat parallel case has 
been described as occurring in Kamtschatka, which 
is thus described : — 

'^In July, 1827, a vast stream of lava deseended 
from the rim of the great crater of Awatscba — sk 
volcano in Kamtschatka — and after pouring down 
the outer flank of the eone, spread out widely at 
its base in a high platform, which is covered with 
a thick bed of ashes. Small hillocks^ ten or twelve 
feet high, rise out of this bed, and emit steam and 
gas." 

• Let US then proceed to consider such mechanical 
and palsBontological objections (these being in fact 
all that ought to be looked at) as have been at any 
time brought forward against the views of the 
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earlier geologists, concerning the origin of volcanic 
cones by simple eraption. If it can be shown that 
the Position of the lava on the flanks of these cones 
is incompatible with what is known of the material 
itself, or if the appearance of the crater requires 
another explanation, or if, finally, there are proofs 
found on the slopes of volcanic cones that the sea 
has formerly washed them and deposited marine 
remains, we may proceed to investigate the 
paroxysmal theory; but if it should appear that 
lava certainly can be, and is, deposited in a pasty 
State at an angle of from 1'0° to 30°, or even in ex« 
treme cases of 35®, without running down and 
moving away from the cone of eruption, if also 
craters can be shown to be, in some cases at least, 
the direct result of volcanic eraptions in air, and 
if there are no proofs of the sea having washed 
the flanks of the cone, it will be far more rea* 
sonable to accept a simple explanation, agreeable to 
common sense, than seek for one far more complex, 
and not justified by what we know otherwise of 
volcanic phenomena. It is alway43 something 
gained when we are able thus to relieve science 
from assumptions conla^ary to experienee and actual 
knowiedge, and bring back within the group of 
ordinary events, explicable by the results of ex- 
perienee, any phenomena that have seemed ex- 
ceptional. 

At the same time, the real difficulties of the case 
must not be concealed, and may be briefly summed 
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üp as foUows : — First, volcanos are often complete 
and verj lofty mountains ; secondly, they are con- 
nected with tracts of igneous rock, spread over 
thousands and tens of thoiisands of gqaare miles of 
the earth's sarface; thirdly, they terminate up- 
wards with shifting cup or saacerlike hollows, 
sometimes enlarging, sometimes closing, some- 
times fiUed up, and sometimes hoUowed out — these 
being the characteristic features of true volcanic 
craters ; fourthly, there are aecounts of fossil shells 
discovered, either on the slopes, or buried among the 
materials which form the slopes, of some volcanic 
öones ; and lastly, the cones them«elves, as has been 
previously mentioned, are variously built up of 
lava and ashes in all possible varieties of condition, 
usually inclined to the horizon at angles varying 
from 5° to SO*. 

The first question is the possibility of such erup- 
tions as shall form the larger class of known vol- 
canic cones. It is not, of course, imagined that 
these were produced at one eruption, for -every one 
knows the periodical character of volcanic pheno- 
mena, and the repetition of tlie «ame process of 
throwing out ashes, scori«, and melted stone at 
frequent intervals. With reference to this, there 
is nothing better than to show what has occurred 
under the personal Observation of respectable 
witnesses, and we have one very good ilhistration 
in the account of the formation of the Monte Nuovo, 
one of the subsidiary cones of Vesuvius, in the year 
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1538. An eye^witness thiis describes the pheno- 
mena : — '^ Stones and ashes were thrown up with a 
noise like thedischarge of great artillery, in quantities 
which seemed as if they would cover the whole 
earth; and in four days their fall had formed a 
mountain in the Valley between Monte Barbaro 
and the Lake Averno of not less than three miles 
in circumference^ and almost as high as Monte 
Barbaro itself — a thing incredible to those who 
bave not seen it, that in so short a time so con- 
siderable a mountain should have been formed.'^ 
^'Some of the stones were larger than an ox. 
They were thrown up, the larger ones about a eross- 
bow^s shot in height from the opening, and then 
feil down, some on the edge of tho mouth, some 
back into it. The mud ejeeted (ashes mixed with 
water) was at first very liquid, then less so, and in 
8uch quantities that, with the help of the afore« 
mentioned stones, a mountain was raised a thou:« 
sand paces high on the third day. I went to the 
top of it and looked down into its mouth, in the 
middle of the bottom of which the stones that had 
fallen there were boiling up just as in a great 
caldron of water that boils on the fire," 

But this outpouring of ashes is not the only 
process adopted by nature. Altemately with such 
eruptions, or mixed with them, there are poured 
forth vast floods of lava in a fluid or pasty state, 
These generally find vent at first near the bottom 
of the cone, and then, as that accumulates, they 
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burst through its sides, and occarring at intervals, 
and generally from different parts of the cone, 
because the resistance offered by ashes is less than 
that by old and hardened lavas, the result is a 
mixed construetion of the cone, which consists 
partly of the lava and partly of the ashes through 
which it has passed, or on which it has been 
deposited. The quantity of the lava will be under- 
stood by the accounts given of a single eruption in 
Iceland, that took place in 1783, when a current of 
lava not only filled, but overflowed, a river gorge 
which was, in many places, 400 to 600 feet deep, 
and 200 feet broad, and then leaving the hüls, it 
filled up a large lake, flowing on constantly, pour- 
ing over a lofty cataract, and filling up in a few 
days an enormous cavity which the waters had 
been hoUowing out for ages. Nor was this all. 
A short time after the eastern part of the island 
had been desolated by the torrent described, another 
river was filled up and the country overflowed with 
lava in another direction to the extent of about foux 
miles. Thus two streams of lava were poured forth, 
one fifty miles long and twelve to fifteen wide, and 
the other forty miles by seven, the depth varying 
from ten feet in the open plains to six hundred feet 
in the gorge. At least 40,000 millions of tons of 
melted matter must have been poured forth during 
this Single eruption — a quantity sufficient to cover 
four millions of acres a yard deep. 

As a further example of the quantity of matter 
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that issues from a volcano on the occasion of an 
eruption of importance, but not of the first magni- 
tude, we maj mention briefly the particulars of the 
Etna eruption of 1852-3, beginning August 20th, 
1852, and eontinuing, with little intervals, tili the 
end of May, 1853. 

On this occasion the first scorise were thrown up 
from the highest crater, after a violent shaking of 
the central nucleus of the volcano, and then for 
sixteen days continuous eruptions took place from 
two new cones, accompanied by two floods of lava, 
one of which ran two and a half Eng^lish miles in 
the first eight hours. The whole descent of the flow 
was about 3500 feet. After a short lull further lava 
flows took place in various directions, precipitating 
in some places in a cascade of 400 feet, and not 
losing much of its fluidity after this fall, By this 
time the united breadth of the lava streams was not 
less than two English miles, and the distance or 
length of flow six miles. The piling up of the lava, 
poured forth perhaps in a less fluid state, continued 
for several months. The depth of the stream varied 
from eight to sixteen feet where it could spread out, 
but in some places reached 150 feet. Much of this 
lava was poured over the slopes of the cone, and 
remained standing at a high angle, as will pre- 
sently be explained. 

The circumstances connected with this lava flow 
were particularly favourable for determining the 
angle at which lava recently poured over a vertical 
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face of rock, and also over rock inclined at various 
angles would present itself. Sir C. Lyell, on bis 
Visit in 1858, found that the surface of the con- 
tinued sheets of hard, solid lava was inclined at 
angles of 35°, 40°, 45°, and in one spot 50°, 

So far, also, was this from being an exceptional 
case, tliat he also found slopes of compact lava of 
older date dipping 35°, and others varying from 
26° to 40°, partially covered by newer lava, also 
stony and compact, dipping 26°. Many other 
parallel cases are described in the Memoir by Sir 
C. Lyell already referred to, and it is evident that 
in Mount Etna such phenomena are by no means 
rare. It is also stated by Mr. Scrope that he him- 
self saw lava streams hardening on Vesuvius at an 
angle of 33° in the years 1819-22, while Mr. Dar- 
win, in describing the volcanic rocks of the Gala- 
pagos, and Mr. Dana, in the '^Geology of the 
United States Expedition,^^ both describe lavas 
almost vertical, evidently in the position in which 
they were thrust out of the earth. The latter 
traveller also mentions in the Sandwich Islands, 
" one overflowing layer of lava covering another, 
and forming a cone composed almost whoUy of beds 
inclined at an outer slope of from 20° to 40°/^ 

Without multiplying examples of this kind, 
which abound in all volcanic districts, we may 
take it for granted that the assumption of an 
elevation from below to produce the usual pheno- 
mena of a volcanic mountain is altogether unne- 
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cessary, nor will it explain at all the actual cod- 
ditions of many known lava currents. It majr be 
concluded that the high angle at which lava beds 
are often seen, assumed at one time as sufficient 
cause for the rejection of any theory but that in- 
volving Tipheaval, may be explained on other hypo- 
theses, and thus the way is paved for more rational 
Views of the subjeet ; and we may proceed to discuss 
the seeond objection to the simpler hypothesis — 
namely, the nature and structure of the larger 
eraters. 

All those depr^sions that oecur on the top or 
sides of a volcanic cone, whether deep, caldronlike 
cavities, cuplike depressious, or open, saucerlike 
pans, are known as eraters, all having eertainly 
been produced by the same agency — the outbursting 
of a quantity of volcanic ash, pumioe, and scoria, 
with many large blocks of stone mingled generally 
with large volumes of water or aqueous vapour. 
The two theories o£ volcanos differ essentially in 
their explanation of the origin of eraters, that 
which assumes paroxysmal elevation ascribing 
the depression, walled round on all sides with 
harder rock, as the result only of an elevation from 
beneath breaking the surface up, and leaving a rim 
around, just as if a thick bubble were formed and 
broken in some tenacious mass, and had burst on 
the convex surface, The explosion of a mine and 
its results are believed to afford the best parallel 
■ to the ordinary phenomena. 
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In some great eruptions tliere seems no doubt 
that the whole top of a volcanic mountain has 
been in a wonderfully short time destroyed and 
converted into a vast chasm by the sinking in 
of part of the mass. It may well be the case that 
a cavity is formed by the great and rapid movement 
whieh results from the first relief obtained by the 
forces acting below when the crust of the earth 
is broken^ even without the cayity being the result 
of elevation, There are, indeed^ too many and 
too distinct proofs of the forn^tiou of craters by 
the exhaustive process of a eontinued eruption to 
doubt that this latter is the real and forming cause. 
As Mr, Scrope observes, a single violent eruption, 
a mass of shattered rocks, and the sudden pro- 
duetion of a crater, unfoUowed by any other 
phenomena, is an event totally unrecorded, and is 
contrary to all experience, A volcanic eruption may, 
and ofben does, commence with noisy and repeated 
explosions, and much mechanical disturbance; 
but these are only the beginnings of the event. 
They are followed up quickly, or are accompanied 
by jets of vapour driven with immense force, 
rising many thousand feet. Mr. Scrope, describing 
what he saw of the commencement of the great 
eruption of Vesuvius in 1822, illustrates very 
clearly the subsequent phenomena, and points 
plainly to the probable cause of the peculiarities of 
^ form of the crater, and the grand result of the 
eruption. Without altogether quoting his account. 
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we may give the foUowing abstract nearly in his 
own wordß : — 

The eructations of steam were accompanied by 
ficorise and fragmentary matter^ several thousand 
feet high^ during a period of twenty days^ and at 
tfae end of that time had drilled through the 
mountain an abrupt circular chasm three miles in 
circumference and more than one thousand feet in 
depth. The mass of matter thus removed^ and a 
large portion of the extemal summit of the eone 
(which lost six hundred feet of height during the 
eruption) had been blown into the air with the 
steam^ which rose to a still greater height than the 
fountain of solid matter (atleast ten thousand feet)« 
£ach puff of vapour evidently consisted of the 
Contents of a great bubble, which had risen up 
through the molteu lava in the ehimney of the 
Yolcano, and burst on reaching its surface. To tke 
equal pressure in all directions of the enormous 
expansive force of these fiashes of steam may be 
attributed the circular section of the crater or canal 
of dischargCy gradually bored through the heart of 
the cone — continuous discfaarges taking place from 
gieater and greater depths^ as the surface of the 
boiling lava feil within the vent By degrees the 
explosioBS diminished in force and frequency^ and 
at length the tension of the vapour-bubbles bursting 
at the bottom of the crater seemed to have no 
longer power to throw off beyond its rim the 
fragments whidi feil into it. Ihß ancnmulation of 
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these at l^ngth choked the explosions^ and the 
eruption terminated. In tbis eruption the fine 
ashes were not carried so as to form a deposit more 
than fiffceeD or twentj miles^ even in the direction 
of the wind^ bat vast quantities were washed down 
tbe sides of the cone in streams of mud^ produced 
by the oondensation into rain of the vaponr erupted. 
The coarser scori» and fragments, some of which 
weighed several tons^ feil in abundance on the 
flanks of the monntain ; the average depth withii^ 
a radins of five miles being not more than a 
foot or two. What mnat bave been the force of 
some of the great eraptions on record compared 
with this^ when we find ashes thickly scattered to 
a distanee of seven hundred miles instead of fifteen^ 
and an area of twentj-five mil^ radius covered ten 
feet afber the eruption of Coseguina^ in Central 
America^ in 1885, or Sangay, also in Central Ame* 
rica, in 1842-3, whose black ejected asbes covered the 
surrounding country to a distanee of twelve miles, 
in beds from three to four hundred feet thick, 
JSut even these are not the most striking examples 
to be met witb. There is the eruption of one of 
the Quito volcanoB in 1797, when the mud, com^r 
posed of ashes mixed with snow, filled Valleys many 
miles in leng^h, a thousand feet wide, toa depth of 
six hundred feet. An eruption took place in the 
Island of Sumbawa, in 1815, which oontinued for 
four months withont interruption, tfarowing scori» 
and adbes in such abundance that they broke down 
L a 
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the roofs of houses forty miles distant, and were 
carried more than three hundred miles in suffieient 
quantity to eompletely darken the air at that dis- 
tanee^ while the floating cinders in the oeean 
formed a mass two feet thick, thlrough whieh ships 
could hardly force their way. Doabtless the great 
paroxysmal eruption of Vesuvius, in the year 79 of 
the Christian era, was of similar character, bat the 
accounts of it handed down prove clearly that it 
was a violent eruption of the ordinary kind. A 
vast portion of the old cone was then blown away-— 
the deposit of ashes at Naples was then probably 
from six to ten feet, and three populous cities were 
buried under from fifbeen to one hundred and fifty 
feet of erupted matter. Mr. Scrope well remarks 
that a due consideration of what must have been 
the size of the hollows {i.e.j the craters) left by 
the forcible explosion of these startling quantities 
of matter, from the centre of a volcanic mountain, 
will aecount for the largest known craters, without 
any theory of the subsidence of mountain-tops, or 
the cireular upheaval of previously horizontal beds, 
The whole principle is involved in the explanation 
of these phenomena. That vast eruptions of the 
kind alluded to do take place, with comparative 
frequency, in various parts of the earth, no one has 
attempted to deny ; and it is certainly more reason« 
äble to assume as the real cause of the hoUow, the 
known fact of the removal of the whole interior 
mass of matter which had been gradually, and for 
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a long time^ accumulatiiig there in a melted state^ 
than to suppose that the summit of some vast empty 
gulf, assumed to exist below^ has fallen in^ swallow- 
ing up a large part of the mountain, 

There is, indeed^ another kind of crater, of whieh 
a grand example has been described in the Sandwich 
Islands. In this case a large quantity of liquid lava 
boils continually from a vent gradually raised by 
the cooling of the lava on its edges, occasionally 
overflowed by the lava rising above the edges, and 
from time to time topped, as it were, by an earth- 
quake movement, Splitting open the brittle sides or 
walls that contain the lava, and allowing it to 
escape to a much lower level. A circular or oval 
cavity is thus formed by subsidence, and the result 
is a crater surrounded by perpendicular cliffs form- 
ing a series of steps, each marking a stage of the 
progress. 

That many parts of volcanic districts are worn 
away by the actioh of water, and that sometimes 
deposits containing fossil shells are found at a high 
elevation on their cones, has been regarded as an 
argument in favour of the upheaval or paroxysmal 
theory. 

The removal of enormous quantities of volcanic 
matter from where it was originally heaped, and 
the action of water in this movement, have been 
recognised, especially in the Val del Bove, imme- 
diately adjacent to the great cone of Etna, and this 
has been attributed to a great and sudden cata- 
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stropbe connected with movements to whicb tho 
steep outward dip of the lava beda on the flankd 
are supposed to have been düe. 

In a Memoir recently publisbed,* Sir C. Lyell 
has very carefufly considered the structure of Etna^ 
and has succeeded in showingthe high probability of 
a double axid exi^ting^ the older of which passed 
through the Val del Bove, where the more ancient 
eruptions occurred^ while the later eruptions hare 
taken place through the newer axis under the exist*« 
ing cone and crater. 

The idea of such double axis is not new^ nor has 
it been invented to Support any hypothesis« From 
the observations of certain dikes of hard greenstone^ 
which consist of the lava that has been last poured 
out^ and has remained in a crevice afber a large 
quantity has flowed through it, the Baron S. Von 
Waltershausen (the author of a most elaborate map 
of Etna^ and an aecomplished observer of volcanic 
phenomena) had before inferred its existence, and 
had pointed out its position, and other geologists 
have since confirmed the probability of it. It is 
also an inevitable result of all modern investigations 
into the history of Etna, that the Val del Bove was 
not formed tili long afber the whole mountain had 
been formed with its lava and tuffs^ and had been 
pierced with a succession of dikes marking the 
direction of old lava currents. 



* PhilosopHcal Transactions of the Eoyal Society (for 1858)| 
vol. cxlviii. p. 703. 
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Still the existence of the grand yslUbj, of which 
one of the boiuiding cliffs is nearly four thousand 
feet high, whose width is from two to three English 
miles, and length more than ten miles between the 
foot of theprincipal cone and the sea^is a phenomenon; 
of too large a magnitude to be very readily ex-i 
plained. Sir C. Lyell believes that a large part of 
it may be the resalt of the floods that pour down, 
the flanks of the cone ; bnt that a direction had 
been given to these torrents of water, perhaps by 
craeks produeed during some of the paroxysmal 
eruptions without much lava. Of such crevices 
the eruption of the year 79, already alluded to, 
^ffords a striking example. 

However this may be, there seems nothing in the 
Val del Bove to justify the assumption that there 
has been in any part of it more than a small eleva« 
tion corresponding to that notieed on the adja- 
cent shore; and it is well known that a slow 
process of upheaval has been going on for a long 
period over all this part of Europe. There is, 
however, another argument of some ingenuity 
which completely sets at rest the question as to the 
sadden formation of Etna at any date by sudden 
and paroxysmal elevation. A multitade of dikes 
traverse the material of which all the cones are 
made up, and these abound at the two principal 
cones near the assumed axes. These dikes, from 
the nature of the case, are more or less highly 
inclined, and are often vertical, bat their position in 
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regard to eacli other, and to the beds they traverse, 
renders it impossible that they can be contem- 
poraneoas. 

It may be concluded, then, that althoagh a very 
considerable though partial elevation has takea 
place in parts of Etna on the eastem and southern 
base, these commenced at a eomparatively reeent 
geologieal period, and no eonnexion can be traced 
between this gradual movement and the conical or 
domelike form of the mountain ; and even where 
the strata containing shells and animal or vegetable 
remains have been bnrst through by local eruptions, 
they have not been lifted up in such a manner as 
to favour the hypothesis of craters of elevation, 

It yet remains, indeed, to be seen how far the 
form, whether of conical or dome-shaped volcanos, 
may be owing to a gradual distension of the mass 
brought about by the injection of dikes of melted 
lava, thus giving to the outer beds a steeper 
inclination than properly belonged to them; but 
these causes are not sufficient to account for more 
than a slight increase in dips already far more 
considerable than has sometimes been assumed as 
possible, in the case of semi-fluid molten lava 
poured out on a hill-side. 

We may conclude with one more argument, not 
without its value, tending to show how little in ac- 
cordance with probabüity is the idea of a paroxysmal 
elevation of volcanos. It is a view of Mr. Darwin's 
that ^'there is local antagonism rather than coinci- 
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dence Letween direct elevation and volcanic action, 
and that in fact dislocations on a large scale are rare 
in volcanic districts/' Nor is this unreasonable, 
for if the earthquake is the shake and tremor pro- 
duced when an impulsive force endeavours to find 
vent and reach the surface ; it is reasonable to sup« 
pose that if the force does find vent, there should 
be no more disturbance, and that such force should 
not be chiefly exerted when the vicinity of a former 
vent renders the production of a new one com- 
paratively easy. In either way it may be assumed 
that the volcanic eruption has first taken place 
when the earthquake has rent the earth, and that 
the facility for eruption afterwards prevents that 
considerable and permanent upheaval which would 
be required for the .production of a new volcano ou 
the '' elevation-crater'^ principle. 

Should it appear that all the principal volcanic 
cones have been produced by the comparatively 
slow process of eruption repeated from time to time 
at intervals of many years, we shall come to the 
conclusion that the period required for the pro- 
duction of those volcanos that are best known is 
very considerable, and must admit of great changes 
in the level of land, great climatal changes, and 
even modifications of the animal and vegetable 
tribes inhabiting land and water. Most of these 
volcanos, if not all, are, however, of comparatively 
modern origin, and they rarely seem to carry us 
back even to what has generally been regarded as 
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ihe Last TerCiary as difitingnished from the Becent 
PeriodL Maxxy, again, of those which now se^u 
permanently quiet, such as those of Central France 
and the Bhine, were certainly active during the 
Tertiary Periode whilst the great lava currents of 
the north-east of Ireland and its neighbonrhood, 
Seen in the Oiant's Caaseway and the Isle of Staffa^ 
are newer than the chalk. It would seem^ there- 
fore, that the life of a voleano or volcanic region is 
not of long duration in comparison with many 
geological events. 
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IX. 

THE BATTLfi OF LIFE. 

A. itruggUfor exutence the great law of natwre—Ilkutrcaion 0/ 
the differerU hmda of atruggles in animäl and vegetable life — 
Why a tpeeies dbotMds in any localiiy-^Bow it i» affeeUd ly 
chwnge^How change is produced — Example shaton in thi 
Ireeding of the^ — Effect of crosting hreed» — J^ect in pigeona 
— Exceptional case of mtUes — Views of the introduction of 
ipecies — Mr, DairwviCt idea of natwre*$ method that of 
Selectioii—JfMfifn^ in whi^ thi$ metkod ig undentood-* 
Selection a principle long Jcnown — LimU of hwnan Observation 
and power in the applicaiion of this method — Qradual modir 
flcation or extinetion of speciee inevitaUe — History of a wp^ 
posed change from one tpeeiee to anoiiher — Limta wppoud to 
mark nattircd apecies not real — Slovmese of nature'» process of 
change — FvHher iIXustration of **ihe Oreat Battle,** 

That existence is for all plants and animals an 
individual stmggle— ^that all are exposed to the 
attacks of enemies from earliest youth to extreme 
age — and that in a state of nature none bat the 
strong^ healthy^ and energetic individuals come to 
maturity under ordinary circumstanoes — ^these are 
facta too well known to need illustration. That 
whole species or natural groups of animals and 
plants are sabjeet to the action of laws closely 
resembling thosewhich govern individuals is a fact 
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which most naturalists are prepared to admitj 
although general readers in natural history rarely 
pay attention to questions apparently so technicaL 
But that the constant straggle for existence and 
mastery thus affecting individuals and species should 
result in a series of modifications producing what 
naturalists call " permanent varieties," equivalent, 
in fact, to distinct species, is, if not a new idea, at 
least an idea so pregnant with important conse- 
quences, if fairly worked out, as to justify the dosest 
attention both to the assumption itself and to the 
legitimate deductions from it. 

The Battle of Life — ^that struggle for existence 
which limits the numbers and distribution of all 
living thingsupon the earth — isundoubtedly aproper 
study for every one ; and at the present time, when 
geologists are rapidly extending the basis of their 
science, and assuming that they have already 
obtained sufl5cient facts for broad generalizations 
in natural history, it is a study of especial interest 
and importance, 

There are many aspects in which the battle of 
life may be viewed — many kinds of straggles in 
which all living things are engaged. A dog and a 
wolf, both inhabitants of a country of limited ex- 
tent, may in time of dearth have to struggle with 
each other which shall live. The dog may be the 
more swift, and in a general way more intelligent ; 
the wolf strenger, and possessed of more low cun» 
»ing; it will depend on the nature of the prey 
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obtainable which shall live and which starve. It 
may be that the dearth continues, and the whole 
question of the existence of the race*lnay be con- 
nected with the struggle. If the last remaining 
prey is that which will be gained by the dog, the 
whole breed of wolves must perish from the locality, 
ES has happened in our own island^ although with 
HS the intervention of man and the domestication of 
the dog have doubtless assisted. In the case of the 
rat and the beaver, however, this is hardly so, and 
as the beaver has long ago been driven out and the 
rat still remains, the struggle has here tenninated 
in the extinction of the more intelligent and larger 
animal, and the increase of the bolder, fiercer, and 
smaller kind. This is one struggle in which, 
although the progress of a dominant race may 
have indirectly aided, a great battle has been 
fought between allied races, and a complete victory 
gained by one over another. 

There is another struggle less obvious and literal, 
as when a plant on the edge of a desert, dependent 
on moisture, battles not so much with other plants 
as with the sands of the desert; as long as the 
plant grows the advance of the sands is checked; as 
soon as drought destroys the plant, the sands occupy 
the ground, and the possibility of existence of the 
plant is at an end. 

Again, of the hundreds of seeds which a plant 
produces, but very few come to maturity, and of 
these not many genninate under ordinary circum- 
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etanoes^ tliere being a constant and lAcessant 
struggle for the groond^ the nutriment derived 
irom the 8ofl^ and the moisture^ with hnndreds of 
other plants of the vieinity. For a long time 
when the balance is once Struck eaeh pluit re<p 
mains and occupies its place^ nntil another plant, 
somewhat 'more fitted to take advantage of the 
soll and the climate, is introduced from a neigh- 
bouring land, or from the antipodes^ and this new 
plant may then entirely take the place of the old 
one, and drive it out. The old inhabitant is exter. 
minated as the Bed Indian and the Australian are 
ginng way before the advance of the Saxon races 
of men. In a similar way the recently introduced 
Jiorse and pig have in inany parts of the world 
exterminated native animals. 

In the case of every animal and plant there ar0 
far more individuals produoed than can be reared ; 
and if any one of themwere to continue its increase 
dccording to its own natural rate without check, it 
would soon stock the world. Linn»us calculated 
that if an annual plant produced only two seeds^ 
and their seedlings next year two^ and so on^ in 
twenty years there would be a million plants. If 
the elephant — the slowest breeder of all known 
animals — ^be assumed to breed when thirty years old^ 
and to go on breeding tili ninety years, bringing 
forth three pair of young in this interval, then at the 
«nd of thefifth Century there would befifteen millions 
of eleph^ts aüve aU desoended from the first pair^ 
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So abundant and Tast is the iscrease^ eren wliere 
the smallest nuinber of seeds xipen, of eggs are 
hatched^ or of yonng are bom, that in any calculation 
of the aamber of individuals that may be expected 
after a c^rtain interval ander given oircumstances^ 
the rate of increase^ the number of seeds^ or eggs^ 
or the freqaency of pairing is altogether asecondary 
condderation and comparatively unimportant. 

" In looking at nature it is most neoessaxy to 
keep the foregoing considerations always in mind^ 
never to forget that every single organic being 
around us may be said to be striving to Übte utmost 
to increase in numbers^ that each lives by a straggle 
at some period of its life^ that heayy destructiou 
inevitably falls either on the yoang or old during 
each generation or at recorring intervals« Lightei) 
any dieck^ mitigate the destmction ever so little^ 
and the nnmber of the species will almost inßtan* 
taneously increase to any amountu The face of 
Natare may be compared to a yielding surface with 
ten thoasand sharp wedges packed close together, 
and driyen inwards by incessant blows^ sometimes 
one wcdge being strack, and then another with 
greater foroe."* 

, Sach are the words of Mr. Darwin in reference 
to the struggle for existence qooted from his work 
rßcently pnblished *' On the Origin of Species," in 
which this caations, leamed, and accurate natoralist 
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has given the result of nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury's inquiry, thought, and Observation. Without 
at present allading to the great objeet of bis inves- 
tigation^ let us foUow out some of the resolts of the 
great struggle in illustration of the tiÜe of this 
article. 

A species of animal or plant abundant in any 
particalar locality is so because cireumstances are 
favonrable for its development^ and are not so favour- 
able for others at band that would replace it if they 
could. There is, however, no permanence in ex- 
isting things — for no two seasons are exactly 
alike — cold and heat, wet and dry, shelter and 
exposure all vary from year to year, while the 
slightest change in almost any of these may in a 
thousand indirect ways affeet any species. Every 
species, therefore, without exception, must be sub^ 
ject to occasional crowding out, producing starva- 
tion, if it be not to some extent capable of adapting 
itself to changing cireumstances. If it should not 
be thus far capable of change, either in itself or in 
some of its oflFspring, it can only be abundant for a 
Short time, and will then be lost altogether. If it be 
changeable in any important respect, or if of the 
rising generation of plants or animals of any species, 
some individuals are more readily altered, or are 
naturally more modüied in a favourable direction 
than the rest, then there will be the commencement 
of a variety, formed by the accidental peculiarity 
of some Que member of a group, Owing to the 
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well known law of resemblance of ihe offspring to 
the parent, there will probably be some of the next 
snccession who possess this peculiarity of the parents 
whatever it may be. Out of the whole number, 
then^ those which are strongest and best able to 
figbt their way must sueceed, and the rest fall 
and die^ being beaten in the battle* If therefore 
the peculiarity is advantageous, it will be perpe- 
tuated, if unfavourable, it will be lost. 

An excellent illustratioii of this method is seen 
in the history of a race of sheep, valuable for their 
wool^ whose first origin traces back to a male lamb 
of the merino breed, belonging to a farmer at 
Mauchamp; in France. As it grew up^ this animal^ 
though small and of inferior general conformatioD> 
was found to possess a peculiar ßilky character of 
wool, which rendered it specially valuable for the 
manufacture of Cashmere shawls. By breeding 
from this ram the farmer obtained at first two 
lambs (a ram and ewe) possessing the peculiarity, 
From these he got others^ and in the course of 
time a distinct breed^ which may be regarded as a 
permanent variety. By degrees and by carefiil 
xnanagement^ the defects of the original parent 
were got rid of, and the race now has the silky 
wool without the least deterioration, combined with 
symmetrical form and the ordinary size of ßheep, > 

It becomes then ^ most important inquiry how 
far this production of a variety can go, and what it 
leads to. As far as man is cotiperned^ he can onlj 

M 
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take advantage of what he eees^ and liis selection 
of peculiarities from which a permanent variety 
can be secured is confined to a few external cha- 
raeters. No doubt these are generallj more or less 
directly connected with structure, but the extent 
of this relation is rarely made out, and they are, 
also, almost always confined to domesticated animals 
and cultivated plants ; which form of necessity but 
a small number of all animals and plants. The 
elue to nature^s method, however, must be sought 
for in the results of experience in gardening and 
breeding. 

There are some curious mies or laws of nature 
with regard to this subject; one of the most 
curious and best known being, that crosses or 
mixed breeds, when obtained from animals or 
plants of altogether different kinds, are almost 
uniformly sterile; butthose obtained between va- 
rieties of what are regarded as the same kind, are 
as uniformly not only fertile, but more fertile than 
the breeds obtained from individuals more nearly 
related. Thus, from the horse and ass we obtain 
hybrids (mules) which- are always sterile, but from 
the mixture of different breeds of horses, cattle, 
dogs, and sheep, we get mongrels^ which are gene« 
rally perfectly fertile, and often more so than in- 
dividuals of the same variety are when bred together. 
At first this a{^an to prove that to obtain a 
permanent fertile variety, altogether difierent from 
the original parent^ is a natural impossibility, and 
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such has been tbe general opinion of natufalists« 
There is reason to believe tbat this coaclusion, 
however apparent^ is not altogether cörrect, and 
tbat nature really does of berself produee animals 
extremely different from tbose existing in a given 
place at a given time, provided only sufficient time 
be allowed ber to produee tbe required cbange by 
tbe slow Steps sbe bas arranged. Not onlj are sucb 
modified forms to be found in nature^ but man is 
enabled to imitate nature^s metbod to some extent^ 
and procure tbem almost at will by proper manage- 
xnent. It wiU be evident tbat^ whether species are 
rigidly fixed and permanent^ or admit of wide 
modifications in tbe great struggle for existence^ is 
a question wbose determination is of tbe very first 
importance. 

In tbe work already mentioned^ Mr. Darwin 
illustrates tbe variability of natural forms of animals 
and plants in many ways^ and by reference to 
various so-called species. He set himself to work 
upon pigeons^ these birds being convenient for 
many reasons^ and derived as distinctly as any 
group of varieties can be proved to be from one 
common parent — ^tbe rock pigeon of Europe. Tbe 
differences now observable amon^t these birds are so 
very great and so important^ tbat tbe example iis 
one well adapted to illustrate tbe position he was 
anxious to prove — namely, tbat the varieties 
obtainable from a known species involve difie- 
rences positlvely greater than tbose universally 
k2 
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agreed on as distingcdshing species amongst allied 
animals. 

Thus^ in the skeletons of the various breeds^ the 
relative length and breadth of the different bones 
of the face dififer enormously ; the number of ver- 
tebral bones of the tail and back vary ; the number, 
relative breadth^ and attachment of the ribs is dif- 
ferent; the shape, length, and breadth of the 
branches of the lower jaw vary extremely. These 
and otber differences in the skeleton are also mach 
more considerable than are found in birds re- 
garded as of altogether distinct species. Exter- 
nally, we find thie proportionate dimensions of the 
gape of the eyelids, of the orifice of the nostrils, 
and of the tongue, the number of the primary 
wing and tail feathers, the proportions of the wing 
and tail to each other,and tothe body; the proportion 
of the legs and feet, and the form of the little scales 
on the toes, all points of structure which are variable, 
The time when perfect plumage is acquired, the 
'shape and size of the eggs, the habits of nest- 
making, the manner of flight, the voice, and the 
disposition also vary. As a general result, it may 
be Said that at least a score of well-defined species 
might be made and grouped into several genera 
irom what almost all naturalists are prepared to 
admit to be varieties of one species (the rock 
pigeon), which is the only wild species that has the 
-same habits bs the domestic breeds, and to which 
fll the domesticated kinds shoyv their rektion by 
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thelr peculiar tendeiicy to return to certain points of 
colour and marking which are characteristic of 
their wild ancestor. It is worth mentioning, as 
fiome explanation of the extraordinary amount of 
variety shown, that these birds have been domesti- 
cated at least five thousand years, as is proved by 
historic records, and that in the time of Pliny, the 
Juxurious Romans gave immense prices for certain 
varieties, and reckoned their pedigree and race. 

What has been said for pigeons might be re- 
peated^ with some Variation^ for dogs and horses^ 
for sheep, and for homed eattle, the breeds of each of 
which were probably obtained from some one, or 
very few, parent species. Certainly the differences 
between the greyhound and the turnspit, the 
Blenheim spaniel and the Newfoundland dog, the 
dray-horse and the race-horse, the Shetland pony 
and the Flemish coach-horse, the Scotch and 
Durham breeds of oxen, and the various breeds of 
sheep^ are as marked as those between the differeut 
kinds of pigeons; but in all these, there is every 
reason to suppose that the change has been 
wrought during domestication, by the agency of 
man. How is it, then, that man can act so as to 
produce modifications of form, structure, and habit 
so complete. He cannot, certainly, fight against 
nature, for he cannot obtain a fertile cross-breed be«» 
tween any two species that are extremely different. 
The sterile mule is almost the only really important 
hybrid that has evor been obtained by the in« 
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^enuity of the haman race, and there häis certainiy 
been no failurefor wantof endeavour. The factseems 
to be^ that as in nature there are no sudden tran-> 
sitions, man mast be content to study the coupse of 
nature herseif, and Imitate it, or, failing to do this, 
he must work out the problem on his own account. 
He will generally find, when he has done so, that he 
is really only availing himself of a law he might have 
discovered by a simpler proeess. But this law, tili 
lately, has not been properly set forth, though very 
frequently acted on, and some even philosophical 
naturalists, as well as some populär writers, have 
imagined that an animal or plant, out of the mere 
want of some organ, and, as it were, from a longing 
desire to possess it, has at length, during a succes^ 
sion of generations, attained to it. Others, offended 
at a theory so opposed to reason and probability, 
have assumed new species to be suddenly and from 
time to time born from some one previously existing, 
by a miraculous intervention involving an imme- 
diate and extreme Variation at one step. Others again 
have assumed occasional independent creations of 
new species in large groups, Every person who has 
studied nature, and still more every one who has pur» 
sued even very superficially the arguments of geo- 
logy, must have feit the introduction of species to be 
an enormous diflSculty, rarely approached and never 
fairly met. 

Without pretending to dogmatize in this obscure 
department of science, we inay perhaps assert that 
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the clue recently given by Mr. Darwin, in his 
'' Origin of Species/' if not actually to be depended 
on as affording a complete elucidation of the 
mystery, is yet extremely valuable, and leads to 
great and important truths in that direction. The 
principle is stated in one word — Selection. 
Studied first in its action on domesticated animals 
in producing the great amount of variety barely 
putlined in what has.been said arbove, this great 
principle may be shown to be generally aeted on by 
nature. It also expresses the method by whieh, 
in the great battle of life, the balance is every where 
produced, and that never-ceasing natural variety 
preserved which is one of the most striking illus- 
trations of the infinite power and wisdom of the 
Original Designer. It ought not for a moment to 
be supposed that man was the first to take ad^ 
vantage of the wonderful adaptability of all created 
things. It is so manifestly the law of nature in 
the development of life, that, onee enunciated, 
it seems like the case of Columbus and the egg, 
and every one exclaims that the idea is top simple 
and manifest to deserve the name of discovery. 
Discovery, in one sense, it may not — perhaps can- 
not — be ; but in its application to solve the great 
mystery of the gradual modification of old and the 
production of new species, it seems to us that 
Mr. Darwin deserves all the credit that belongs to 
one who has thoughtfully, and with great labour, 
investigated a large group of facts, and indicated 
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their meaning. In connecting these facts, he haö 
not only been the first to see the inevitable result, 
but has been honest enough and bold enough to' 
State his conelusions in distinct language, not con- 
eealing the difficulties or objeetions, and not pre- 
tending to explain away all the first or satisfaetorily 
reply to all the latter. 

The '^ seleetion^' alluded to by Mr. Darwin is 
deseribed by Mr. Youatt (well-known for his ac- 
quaintanee with the peeuliarities of breed in ani- 
mals) as that principle '' which enables the agricul- 
turist not only to modify the character of a flock, 
but to change it altogether. It is the magician^s 
wand, by means of which he may summon into life 
whatever form and mould he pleases/^ 

Streng as this languageis, it is hardly exagge- 
rated, and is, indeed, fully proved by the most 
recent results of breeding in all departments. 

Nor is this done by crossing different breeds, 
and taking a variety accidentally thus obtained; 
for, if &election consisted merely in this, "the 
principle would be so obvious as hardly to be worth 
notice; but its importance consists in the great 
effect produced by the accumulation in one direc* 
tion, during successive generations, of differences 
absolutely inappreciable by an uneducated eye. 
Not one man in a thousand has accuracy of eye and 
judgment sufficient to become an eminent breeder. 
If gifted with these qualities, and he studies hiö 
ßubject for years, and devotes bis lifetime to it with 
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indomitable perseverance, he will suceeed, and may 
make great improvements : if he wants any of 
these qualities, he will assuredly fall/'* 

This principle of selection is by no means a 
modern invention as applied to plants and domestic 
animals. Certainly Jacob took advantage of it in 
providing for himself out of the flocks of his 
father-in-law^ as described in Genesis xxx.; and 
the method is quoted in an ancient Chinese cyclo-^ 
psedia, while explicit rules based upon it are laid 
down by some of the Roman classical writers- 
After all, however, man eaB^ oidy pereeive- out ward 
peculiarities, which may, or may not, have an 
essential bearing on the structure of the animal; 
and thus all his efforts ar^ subject to disappoint-« 
ment. He endeavours aliso to obtain some pecu-« 
liarity which very often is not fop the real advan- 
tage of the animal, except in its reference to some 
special use^ Kature is at no such disadvantage ; 
and if, as is abundantly shown by the efforts of 
breeders, animals and plants generally are capable 
of enormous Variation, if tfae change* be-^ effected 
by selecting for breeding or growing those. indi- 
viduals who possess an indication of the required 
peculiarity, carefully watehing the proces» from 
generation to generation, we may understand that 
when a favourable variety is produced naturally, it 
may also be continued and improved into a perman 
nent variety ia-a state of nature. 

^ Origin of Species^ p. 82; 
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What is liere meant by a favourable variety is one' 
that^under the exißtingcireumstances^whatever they 
may be^ is more able to oppose its enemies^ and 
obtain abundant proper food, than other varieties^ or 
than the original stock. ^^ Owing to the struggle for 
life," as Mr. Darwin says, ^' any Variation, liowever 
slight, and from whatever cause proceeding, if it 
be in any degree profitable to an individual of any 
species^ in its infinitely complex relations to other 
organic beings, and to extemal nature, will tend to 
the preservation of tbat individual, and will gene- 
rally be inherited by its ofiispring. The offspring 
also will tbus have a better chance of surviving ; 
for, of the many individuals of any species whioh 
are periodically bom, but a small number can 
survive.^^* This is the principle of natural 
ielection — ^a power incessantly ready for action, and 
as immeasurably superior to man^s feeble efforts as 
the works of nature are to those of art. 

The stmggle for ezistenee — the battle of lifo— 
is the great guiding cause of natural selection, and 
is going on around us, and before us, in every 
department of nature. Every plant and every 
Unimal tends to increase with enormous rapidity. 
In an old-established country eacb one is kept 
within certain bounds by a System of natural 
checks. These, however, are not permanent, for 
although we think there is no change, there cannot 
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be a doubt that even periodical modifieatious of 
weather involve alterations in the distribution of 
all living races^ that may have permanent influence 
on their Organization. Where, however, by any 
aoeidentj or by the band of man, a new plant or 
animal adapted to the elimate has been introduced 
into an island or newly-discovered continent, 
vvithout its natural cheeks, it generally increases 
with enormous rapidity, destroying the indigenons 
tribes, Thus, several of the plants now clothing 
Square leagues of surfaoe, almost to the exclusion 
of all other plants throughout the wide plains of 
La Flata, were introduced from Europe ; and there 
are plants in India, ranging from Cape Comorin to: 
the Himalaya, which have been imported from 
America since its discovery. So, also, the plains 
of South America and Australia are covered with 
cattle and horses recently introduced» The only 
limit in cases of this kind, where the natural 
cheeks are absent, is the supply of food; but in 
time no doubt other races will arise and reduce these 
newly-introduced ones within narrower limits. The 
number and variety of the mutual cheeks to inde* 
finite increase, both of plants and animals, is 
altogether unlimited; and these cheeks act at 
different periods of life — some chiefly at one season, 
and some at another — some are potent for a period, 
and then powerless ; while others are ever at band 
to replace any that are lost. 
If, now, we take the case of a country under^ 
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going eome physical change, as of climate, we 
shall see that, foUowing the inevitable laws of 
nature, some great modifications musl take place in 
the living tribes, to provide against their extinc- 
tion* If, for example^ in such a case^ the deer 
increased in numbers> and other prey of the Car- 
nivora deereased^ the deer-being the fleetest, the 
carnivorous animals whose proportioos and habits 
are best fitted to pursue anditake saeh prey would 
have the best chance^ of surviving> and would 
therrfare inevitably survive the rest. Thus, the 
swiftest and slimmesti wolves would have an advan- 
tage over the clumsier individuals ; and a breed of 
«wift and slim wolves would thereforebe in time 
obtained.by nature^ just, in the same. way tiiat man 
would succeed in. improving and rendering more 
fleet a race of greyhounda by carefiil and metho- 
dical selection^ if he desired to do so, and chose to 
take the proper means. This^ however, is only one 
mode o£ natural selecti«n ; and it is quite possible, 
' and highly probable, that, as the cubs o£ beasts of 
prey are often bom with an^ instinct to pursue 
certain kinds of prey rather than otheDs,. some in- 
dividual miglit appear haviog the favourable pecu- 
liarity, Such^ cases^ are exceedingly common; for 
it is well known that one cat will catch rats, and 
another miee, wliile a-third will bring home game, 
and this in one case winged> in another hares or 
rabbits — each according to its instinct and powers, 
It is quite clear that. as instincts are hereditary as 
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well as points of structure, there might soon be a 
variety of any species secured whose habits and 
powers led it to pursue one kind of game rather 
than anotlier, provided any one kind were to be ob- 
tained more abundantly tban others. On the otber 
band, if one kind sbould become very rare or 
extinet, then the wild species wbo preferred, or 
could best obtain, that kind would either change 
their food or themselves become extinct also. As 
an example of tbis^ it may be mentioned that two 
varieties of wolf exist in the. Catskill mountains, 
in the United States — one kind shaped like a grey^ 
hound^ and pursuing deer ; while auother kind is 
more bulky, with shorter legs, and attacks sheep. 
These certainly must be natural varieties produced 
by natural selection. 

More complicated cases of struggle and accom- 
panying selection may easily be found. Mr, 
Darwin mentions an instance of some plants which 
occasionally excrete a sweet juice sought by insects. 
In the commencement, when this juice is only 
Acoidentally or occasionally excreted in the flower, 
insects seeking the juice would inevitably take the 
pollen from one flower and transport it to the 
stigma of another belonging to another plant of 
the same specißs — ^thus crossing the breed, and np 
doubt in this way increasing the fertility, and 
.iending to produce vigorous seedlings, whicfe, 
^imply because they are vigorous, would probably 
;excrete more juice. In the long run, thojje flower» 
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which excrete most freely, and which, by any 
peculiarity of position of the pollen, stigma and 
excreting ducts^ are most favourable to crossing by 
the aid of insects^ must prevail. Our imaginary 
plant being thus far advanced, any little tendency 
to the Separation of the sexes, such as is by no 
means uncommon^ would certainly be taken ad- 
vantage of in consequence of the frequent visits of 
insects helping to carry poUen^ and thas increasing 
the number of cases in which the separate sexes 
would be fertilized. Thus, those plants having 
only stamens, and those having only pistils, which 
would, aceording to a known law of nature, be the 
most vigorous, will very soon entirely drive out the 
hermaphrodites. 

We have thus obtained from a plant containing 
both pistils and stamens, and only occasionally 
exuding nectar, another plant, with sexes distinct, 
always exuding nectar and necessary for the insects^ 
which, while they fed on the nectar, assist in the 
pröpagation of the plant. By one further step — 
the form of the flower admitting of great modifi- 
cation, and certain shapes being most easily reached 
by the nectar-feeding insects — the most favourable 
shapes for these purposes would replace others and 
become most frequently propagated. 

During all this time, the inseöt, perhaps a bee, 
at first acoidentally feeding on the accidentally« 
produced nectar, must be undergoing a correspond- 
ing modifioation under a precisely similar law; 
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fhose iudividuals who possess any special aptitude^ 
by instinct or structure, to feed on the nectar, 
being multiplied; and those which are otherwise 
developed either dying or turning to other habits^ 
thus ending in the production of a raee of inseets 
feeding on honey, and of plants yielding honey, 
adapted perfectly to eaeh other, and mutually 
dependent. If, after this, eitber sbould be out off, 
the other must also suffer; and this also would clearly 
be a consequence of the natural working out of the 
same law which, if it exists, must act wherever 
circumstances permit. 

The intercrossing first of individuals, then of 
families, and still further of varieties within certain 
unknown limits, is one of the laws by which natural 
selection is assisted, and one of the means of greatly 
increasing fertility. Beyond these limits, inter- 
crossing is unnatural and sterile. It has always 
been a favourite speculation of naturalists that these 
limits, whatever they may be, mark natural species 
— that all fertile intercrosses can only take place 
between ysurieties, and that when sterility is the 
result, the species must be distinct. 

Such, however, is by no means the only expla- 
nation of an undenied factj for whenever varieties 
have «eparated so far from the original stock as to 
have produced races which, in proportions, habits, 
or any of those peculiarities which influence breed- 
ing, tend to interfere with due development of the 
young, sterility is very likely to be caused by 
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.the early (often premature) destruclioh of the off- 
spring, inst^ad of the absolute infertility of the 
parent. Thus^ at length^ a time comes when the 
deseendants are so far removed from resemblance 
to each other that they cease to propagate. 

This removal would seem to require the lapse of 
a long period of time — ^longer, perhaps^ than is 
accounted for by any continuous history recorded by 
man^ though probably by no means so long as is in- 
volved in what is called the historic period. Still 
the process of seleetion by natare^ though ultimately 
extending mueh more vvidely and producing far 
greater divergencies, will probably be slower than 
that by human agency. Nothing will be done 
unless favourable variations oceur, and these gene- 
rally must have reference to physical ehanges, which 
«re in their nature extremely slow, To allow of an 
important change in Organization, there must be not 
only such physical changes, but the Immigration 
of other better adapted forms must be checked in 
Order to give the requisite time for the modification 
^of the existing raoes* There will also be long 
intervals during which nothing occurs to render a 
-Variation advantageous, und generally only a 
few of the inhabitants of the same region will be 
affected at the same time. No argument of this 
,kind, it may be remarked, can take away from 
the value of natural seleetion, as a vera causa 
Accounting for varieties of specific form, and for the 
introductionoftbose permanent varieties, which are 
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in reality as much species as any others. This is 
the case^ because indefinite time (not in any 
way, however, approaching infinite time) must be 
an element granted in all speculations concerning 
the origin and succession of created tbings. 

Once more, then, we reeur to tbe title of tbis 
essay, *' Tbe Battle of Life/' and venture to assert, 
as beyond contradiction, tbat it not only exists, and 
always bas existed^ in tbe strictest sense of tbe 
Word, but tbat it is a very essential part of tbe 
great plan of creation, and leads to tbe recognition 
of one of tbe great laws of nature. Tbe struggle 
commenced from tbe very beginning, and is a 
necessary consequence of tbe law of increase by 
geometrical ratio common to all organic beings. 
Tbere is no known exception to tbis law, as every 
tspecies tends to increase rapidly or it could not exist 
at all. 

It is certain tbat of all natural families of 
animals and plants many ^^more individuals are 
born tban can possibly survive. A grain in tbe 
balance will determine wbicb individual sball live 
and wbicb sball die — wbicb variety or species sball 
increase in number and wbicb sball decrease or 
finally become extinct. As tbe individuals of tbe 
same species come in all respects into tbe dosest 
oompetition witb eaob otber, tbe struggle will 
generally be most severe between tbem ; it will be 
almost equally severe between tbe varieties of tbe 
same species^ and nezt in severity between species 

N 
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of the same genus. But the struggle will often be 
very severe between beings most remote in the 
Bcale of nature« The slightest advantage in one 
being at any age or during any season over those 
with which it comes into competition, or better 
adaptation^ in however slight a degree^ to the 
surrounding physical conditions^ will turn the 
balance/^* 

The struggle will often be that of males for the 
poBsession of the females. The most vigorous 
individuals will generally leave most progeny, but 
Buecess will often depend on the accidental posses* 
sion of special weapons or of special charms, which 
may also be in one sense accidental. These also^ 
however, will be transmitted and become the 
foundation of varieties — often gradually introducing 
wider divergences in the same direction, The spur 
of the game cock and the tail of the peaeock must 
be regarded as examples of these two causes of 
victory. 

Generally, however, new and improved varieties 
will supplant and exterminate those that are older 
and less improved, and so ultimately species are 
formed dissociated from others, having different 
objects. Dominant species tend to produce new 
9nd dominant forms, each large group becoming 
larger and more divergent, and as all cannot 
advance, the more dominant beat, and ultimately 
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destroy, the less dominant. In this way we can 
best understand the grouping of all organic beings 
within a few great classes, which have always been 
the same^ and which have mutual and very definite 
relations. 

Thus, then, the inevitable result of the incessant 
fight is to produce order and System in nature, to 
ensuxe the keeping up of every raee by the indi- 
viduals best adapted to the circumstances of the 
day, whatever those may be, and to preserve in per- 
fcct harmony and well-being the grand scheme of 
creation, aecording to which life is everywhere 
present and is always tending to higher forms of 
development andgreatercomplexity of Organization. 
Surely there is nothing in this view of the method 
of creation that can be regarded as derogatory to 
the power and dignity of the Great Creator. The 
gradual derivation of species from variefies, pro- 
duced aecording to the action of a permanent 
and unbroken law imposed on Organization^ is as 
great an exhibition of power as the occasional 
infraction of a law of partial extent, and the con- 
stant recurrence of a special act of creation. It is 
not necessary, nor is it desirable^ to foUow out here 
the logical deductions of the great law enunoiated, 
or to suggest the difficulties that Surround this^ as 
well as every other attempt that has been made to 
explain the constant introduction of new species 
throughout geological time. It is enough that the 
laws of Variation of species and of the inheritance 
N 2 
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of variations, both of structure and instinct, are 
absolutely proved by the carefnl Observation and 
invariable experience of civilized man from the 
earliest recorded time, The existence of such laws 
being granted, it is utterly unreasonable to suppose 
that they apply only to the races of animals 
aCcidently domesticated, or that they should have 
lain dormant tili brought into aetion by man. If 
they are laws of nature^ they cannot fall to have 
produced infinitely greater and more perfect results 
during the long periods of geologieal time, and in 
the grand physical changes that have taken place 
in that time^ than can have been the case during 
the comparatively short duration and small extent 
of human change. The principle of natural selec- 
tion once admitted and fairly applied to the circum- 
stances of the great struggle for existence, there is 
no need to answer in any way those who will 
endeavour to reply to Observation and investigation 
by ridicule, for the principle and the argumeot will 
work their own way, and cannot fail to lead those 
willing to leam to discover ultimately the real 
method adopted by nature in the introduction of 
new forms of vegetable and animal life upon the 
globe. 
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ANTIQÜITY OP THE HUMAN RAGE IN EGYPT. 

OeologiccU error»— ffasty astumption of theory a fertüe cause of 
8ueh error» — Progreas of ditcovery in »cience — Ifuman remaing 
withfomU no new dücovery — Refvsal to admü the evidence on 
this subject — Inquiry suggested hy Mr. Homer in Egypt — 
Fitness of Egypt for the investigoUion — Delta of the Nile— 
Selection of spots for horing into the mud of the Nile Delta — 
Estimate of the rate of deposit of the Nile mud — ResuU of 
sinhing, and discovery of humaai remains — Consequent great 
antiquity of the human race in Egypt — The Chronology of the 
Bible an open question. 

An account of the correction of mistakes in geology 
might fumish matter for many very amusing and 
instructive chapters in a work like the present. Few 
of the younger geologists of the day, and fewer 
still among general readers, have any idea of the 
extent to which opinions have become imperceptibly 
modified in many important departments of geolo- 
gical scienee within the last quarter of a Century; 
while there have not been wanting several absolute 
and formal reeantations enforced from time to time 
by direet discovery. The great cause of this is to 
be found in the inveterate habits that almost all of 
US have of over-estimating the value of negative 
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evidence. Geologists examine^ as tliey think care- 
fully, a certain district or a certain collection of 
objects, and remark the absence of some object or 
group concerning which there seems no good 
reason why it should not have been handed down 
at least as perfectly as some others that have been 
preserved. At onee the* theorist jumps to the con- 
clusion that the tribe of animals not represented 
had not yet been ereated. It is an easy and com- 
fortable conclusion. A theory is soon built up on 
the strength of it, for no one can oppose it without 
having the onus probandi thrown npon him ; and 
if it is diflScnlt to prove a negative, to disprove 
one without an actual positive faet at band is still 
more difBcult. But some fine day the required 
faet is discovered, often to the disgust of the 
theorists — to the equal vexation of the student, 
and it would almost seem to the annoyance of every- 
body. The first impulse of human nature is to 
put the unlucky discovery on one side — say nothing 
about it — most likely it will not bear investigation, 
and therefore don't let us have the trouble of 
investigating it. Such is the impulse of even the 
honest, scientific, hard-working naturalist. It is 
so painful to be stopped in a pleasaiit career of 
progress, and to be obliged to examine carefully, 
and weigh fairly, the evidence in regard to a 
matter we thought settled when we began work 
6ome twenty years ago. 

But the progress of science is made up of steps 
of this kind — first, many forward steps are secured> 
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after a time, some of those thought secure are lost, 
and we must straggle again ; but the result is, after 
all, real advance, and no one should be discouraged 
at so natural a law. Certainly geology is not the 
science least troubled with discoveries of this kind, 
for there are few in which, at the outset, the pur- 
ßuers took longer steps, or seemed to rise more 
rapidly from elevation to elevation. There are, 
perhaps, not many in which so much has to be 
unlearntw 

A quarter of a Century ago the minds of geolo- 
gists were quite made up about the question of 
human fossils, or the existence of any remains indi-> 
cating a longer duration of the human family than 
the few thousand years attributed to it by the pre- 
vailing chronologies. No fossil men were found — 
no human bones were mixed up with those of the 
remarkable animals that seemed to have lived on 
the earth but lately. Some apparent exeeptions 
were easily explained away, and the general con- 
clusion was eonsidered as established. Man was 
the last animal introduued on the earth, and, com« 
pared with any geological event, he was a creature 
of yesterday. As this view happened to fall in 
with a recognised interpretation of the Sacred 
Eecord, it was the more willingly accepted, and 
was likely to be the more firmly retained. More 
theories and general views have been based on this 
supposed logical conclusion than we should care to 
enumerate, but — 

*' Mark how a piain tale shall sei him down." 
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For 8ome years after the publicatlon of Bück-« 
land's ''Beliquiae DiluviansB," all seemed smooth 
enough. But^ even at that time^ a troublesome 
Frenchman — a M. Boucher de Perthes, of whose 
work we shall speak more at length under another 
heading' — ^took it into his head that 8ome remaiua 
of men ought to be found in gravel. Now, trae 
gravel was a domain iuto which man, aceording to 
the orthodox oonclusions, never could have been ad- 
mitted. Lapse of time, change of climate, destruc- 
tion of important races — all rendered it impossible ; 
so poor M. de Perthes, although he found plenty 
of specimens, figured some hundreds of them care- 
fuUy, published an oetavo volume about them, and 
even offered his specimens to the savans of Paris, 
could not obtain a hearing. Few readers, either in 
France or England, seem even to have been aware of 
bis book, although one published a translation of 
part of it at Liverpool, which had the same fate as 
the original. The subject was tabooed, not with any 
real wish or idea of suppressing truth, but because 
people^s minds were quite made up on the subject, 
confiding in the strength of the negative evidence, 
which really meant little more than a total absence 
of inquiry. 

At length, however — for '^ magna est veritas et 
firevalebW — something like what had really been 
found in France twenty-five years ago, was found in 
England. The result of this diseovery, and the in-; 
vestigation that ensued, will be found recorded in 
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another chapter; but meanwhile^ another kind of 
evidence was introdaced in consequence of an in- 
terest taken hy Mr. Leonard Homer in boring. 
into the alluvial land gained from the Mediterranean 
at the mouth of the Nile. 

It ifl not in many places — perhaps there is no 
other instance on the face of the globe^^where the 
proofs of early eivilization are so marked and so 
nmnerous^ or where the date of very ancient monu- 
ments can he so clearly traced historically^ as in 
Egypt. The seat of the earliest known eivilization, 
remarkable for the peculiarly enduring character of 
the material used for the eonstruction of publio 
monuments, and for the mode in which history 
was expressed in picture writing, there is in Egypt 
every favourable eondition for handing down to the 
most remote time any events once reoorded in the 
ancient fashion. Connected, too, as that country 
is with the history of the most advanced and in- 
flaential races of men, — with the Greeks and 
Bomans, who succeeded the Egyptians as the 
leading people on the earth, and excelled them in 
cultivation — there has never been a time when the 
chain of history was broken, nor has there been 
any reasonable doubt thrown on the int^rpretation 
of the picture language since it was first successfully 
read. 

But in addition to these reasons why Egypt 
should be selected to determine any question in 
which the antiquity of the human race is concerned^ 
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there are some peculiarities of physical geography 
for which the country is also remarkable. Placed 
at the further extremity of the Mediterranean — sl 
vast inland sea Utile disturbed by tides, and having 
only one small eommunication with the ocean — 
intersected by a river of the first magnitude, 
traversing a large continent, and fed by supplies 
periodieally inereasing so as to produee an annual 
overflow of the waters, there must have been from 
the period when the Nile was first a river, and 
Africa a continent, a large deposit of mud brought 
down to the mouth of the river, and this in course 
of time has become the great Delta as it now 
exists. 

The Delta is, in faet, the result of this gradual 
accumulation of mud brought down and deposited 
where the running water of the river first met the 
Salt water of the sea. It oceupies, or rat her it 
consists of, the low flat land on the river banks, 
still inereasing, both in elevation and extension 
towards the Mediterranean, at the same slow rate 
at which it has alvvays advaneed. 

There is not much probability that the actual 
quantity of mud brought down from the upper 
country was ever very different from what it is now ; 
but at first it was spread over a comparatively 
small area, and therefore may have accumulated 
more rapidly. The Delta once originated, the ad- 
ditional height of the land inundated, and of the 
bed of the river, is due only to the thin coat of mud 
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ieft beliind when the waters recede, and must^ 
although very small in each year, become at last 
appreciable; and thus not only does the Delta 
itself obtain extension towards the sea, but every 
part of it gains height. On the running-off of tho 
waters into the Mediterranean, a coat of slimy mud 
annually Covers all the plains, and it is only owing 
to the rapidity with whieh the waters evaporate 
under the hot sun of Egypt, that the land is at all 
free from miasma and habitable by man; while^ 
owing to the eonstant accession of fresh soil, it is 
one of the most fertile tracts on the face of the 
earth. No doubt such land early attracted settlers, 
who after a time attained a certain degree of 
civilization ; and from the makers of half-burned 
brick and pottery, they advanced to be architects, 
sculpturing the granite from the adjacent rocks of 
SyenCj removing their gigantic blocks of rough, 
hewn, or sculptured stone to the sites of their 
towns, and commencing that written history 
which, during the present Century, has been traced 
by a host of learned philologists, historians, and 
geographers. 

The ancient city of Memphis appears to have 
been founded many centuries before the time when 
the pyramids were built, or even when Joseph was 
first sold into Egypt. It is situated very near the 
head of the Delta, and where the expansion east 
and west firet begins. 

Amongthe monumentsin Memphis (now covered 
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with the deposits of Nile mud that have been ever 
since accamalating) is a remarkable statue thrown 
from its pedestal, but lying close to it, aud little 
injured. The statue is the colossal figure of one of 
the Egjrptian kings, the second Rameses of 
Egyptian history — the Sesostris of the Greeks. 
The ruins of Memphis are now partly covered hy 
a modern vUlage, situated thirty miles above the 
point where the triangulär form of the Delta first 
begins to be determined, and is placed, therefore, 
in the true valley of the Nile, between the Libyan 
and Arabian hills. The time when Sesostris reigned 
in Egypt is believed by Dr. Lepsius to have been 
about thirteen hundred and fifty years before Christ, 
or about thirty-two centuries ago. The statue is 
now buried between eleven and twelve feet below 
the surface, and as it is likely that the pedestal of 
the statue would have been originally partly below 
the surface, we may fairly caleulate that in this 
particular spot the accumulation of Nile mud has 
been not more than eleven feet in the whole period, 
being at the rate of a little more than four inches in 
eaeh Century. As, however, the evidence derived 
from a single Observation in a matter of this kind 
could hardly be depended on, we must seek another 
proof at some other point. 

The obelisk at Heliopolis, situated close to the 
apex of the Delta, is a monument of even greater 
age than the statue of Bameses, and is believed tq 
have been set up more than forty centuries ago. 
There seems some reason to suppose that the 
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temple and city of Heliopolis were built on a site 
ßomewhat elevated above the low grounds of the 
Nile ; but, however this may be, the bottom of the 
pedestal of the obelisk referred to is now twelve 
feet four inehes and a-half below the surface« 
Estimating the time that has elapsed since the 
construetion of the monument at forty-one centuries 
and a-half, the average rate of increase would seem 
to have been four inehes per centnry, but may 
have been somewhat greater. A further confirma- 
tion of this estimate is obtained from the indepen- 
dent investigations of M. Girard, who accompanied 
the Freneh scientific expedition to Egypt under 
Buonaparte at the beginning of the present Century, 
and who discovered what was considered to be one 
of the ancient nilometers of the Egyptians, on 
which was a mark in Greek characters, bearingthe 
date of the reign of the Roman Emperor Septimus 
Sbveäus, who died a.D. 211 . The difierence of height 
reached by the Nile in its great inundations 
between that time and the present, appeared to be 
six feet eleven inehes, giving an average of some<* 
thing more than five inehes per Century. Thö 
examination of another nilometer on the island of 
Rhoda, near Cairo, reconstructed a.D. 847, gives an 
average of four inehes and three-quartersper Century. 
. Although, therefore, it cannot be regarded as a 
matter about which there is no dispute, all the evi- 
dence that exists seems to point to five inehes per 
Century as fally representing the average amount 
of etevatioB given by the Nile mud to the bed of 
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the Nile and the surrounding country covered by 
the annual inundations. 

Mr. Homer, indeed, from various considerations, 
sees reason to believe that this amount is in excess^ 
and that three inches and a-half per Century is a ' 
more correct estimate. There is no great probability 
that any exact record can be obtained in this way 
of the number of years that have elapsed since any 
particular part of the mud was deposited, as there 
are several sources of possible error; but at any 
rate the average cun hardly under any calculatiou 
have exeeeded five inches per Century during the 
last several centuries ; whilst from the mere effecta 
of long-continued pressure, the beds must be more 
compact at some depth below than they are neac 
the surface, and the rate of thickness ought to be- 
come gradually less the deeper we penetrate. 

The object in view in the Operations suggested 
by Mr. Horner, and carried out under able super-; 
intendeuce, and chiefly at the cost of the Pacha of 
Egypt, was to dig a number of pits and bore holea 
in the ground through the accumulated mud, at a 
sufficient number of points and over a sufficiently 
large area to give a fair notion of the nature and 
Contents of the mud at various places and different 
depths, especially where the deposit for some thoui 
sands of years must have been tolerably uniform, 
For this' purpose, seventeen pits were sunk within 
the Space that may be considered to be the area of the 
ancient city of Memphis, whose origin is supposed to 
date baek neorly six. thausand years*. ^ wenty-sjoyen 
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more such pits were then sunk into the bed of tlie 
Valley, aboat one mile broad, east and west of the 
site of Memphis, between the Libyan hills on the 
west and the Arabian hills on the east of the Nile. 
Afterwards the site of the ancient eity of Helio« 
polis, twenty miles below that of Memphis, being 
selected as a second point, twenty-six pits were 
sank on the left or west bank of the river, towards 
the Libyan hills, and twenty-five more on the right 
bank, towards Arabia. Thus no less than ninety* 
five pits in all were sunk, eaeh pit being five feet 
Square, until water came in, and then continued to 
variable depths up to sixty feet by boring. 

In no one instance did the sinking or boring 
. reach solid rock, nothing being sunk through but 
coarse sand and ordinary Nile mud. We may thus 
safely regard the delta of the Nile, although one 
of the most modern events of geologieal history, 
as dating back some hundred and fifty centuries at 
least; and this of itself is one not unimportant 
result obtained by these Operations. 

The water was generally reached at less than 
twenty feet, but the depths were very irregulär, 
one filling at ten feet, and another being dry at 
thirty feet, although the.distance asunder was but 
Short. There appears, indeed, to be no regulär 
depth at which water can be calculated on in any 
part of the Delta, although the nature of the 
muddy depositisremarkably uniform, This arises 
perhaps partly^ if not entirely, from the extreme 
irreg^larity of thesands that alternate withthe mud. 
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The depth of ground excavated — the space ovet 
which the pits were sunk and the ground bored, 
and the very large number of sinking and boring 
Operations carried on — ^give extreme interest to 
this investigation, and render its resalts very 
valuable. Amoug the most remarkable of these 
results^ and that to which our attention must now 
be directed, was the large number of eases in 
which remains showing the handiwork of man 
were brought up from considerable depths. To 
illujstrate this point^ we give an abstract of some of 
the sinkings. 

In a pit sunk dose to the statue of Rameses II. 
the following were the beds sunk through^ and 
their Contents : — 

ft. in. 
Brown sandy argillaceous earth, witb a mixture of 
white Band and small fragments of limestone and 

burnt brick 2 7i 

The same with fragments of pottery 6 lo| 

The same with fragments of limestone and brick . . 2 34 

The same with fragments of burnt brick . . . . 4 7| 
Filtration water at 16ft. 4|iw. 
Light brown sandy argillaceous earth, with fragments 

of burnt brick 8 

Bark brown argillaceous earth, with fragments of burnt 

brick and particles of pottery ....... 4 

The same with fragments of limestone ..... 4 

The same with fragments of burnt brick and pottery 2 
The same with fragments of burnt brick, potteiy, and 

limestone 10 

Argillaceous ^arth with quartzose sand 2 

Shining black sand (magnetic iron and quortz) ... 2 

The same with argillaceous earth 4 

The same, but with fragments of burnt brick and pottery 2 

Sand, wiUi argillaceous earth 2 

Total depth 40 0] 
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Amongst the objects brought up were the foU 
lowiug : — Kt ßix feet part of a small human figure, 
and at ten feet part of a small figure of a lion^ 
both in baked clay ; at seven feet bones of a jackal^ 
dog, ass^ and dromedary ; at ten and twelve feet 
parts of a Nile shell and a marine shell (a Spon- 
dylus). Pottery was found at various depths, espe- 
cially at six, eight, ten, fourteen, and fifbeen feetj 
that at fourteen being white, and the rest coarse 
unglazed pots, jars, or saueers. At eleven feet a 
fragment of a jar was found with a stamped Orna- 
ment, at twelve feet a small fragment of coloured 
mosaic, and at thirteen feet the blade of a metal 
knife, made of copper hardened with a little arsenic. 
Fragments of bumt brick and pottery continued 
through the borings, at intervals, down to thirty- 
eight feet, below which the search did not go. 

There is mueh that is very curious in the dis- 
covery of these remains, which show a considerable 
d^ree of art and civilization in deposits which, 
if the accumuktion of Nile mud is a measure of 
time, must have dated back at least thirty cen- 
turies from the present time in ihe case of the 
hardened ntötal knife; twenty-four centuries in 
that of the little figure of an animal in baked 
elay ; and no less than ninety centuries in that of the 
fragments of pottery, It is clear that more eviden ce 
was required before such conclusions could be at all 
admitted. . The spot selected might have been for 
some reason the receptacle of fragments of a much 
o 
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more recent period. There might liavebeen a Channel 
dag near here for some purpose, and since filled up, 
or other possibilities that need not be suggested. 
Accordingly, another pit was sunk about two years 
afterwards to verify the first, and tben seventeen 
other pits in various parts of the area of ancient 
Memphis. In this second pit the water was re- 
moved until the pit was sunk five feet square to 
twenty-four feet four inehes, and then a boring 
was carried down seventeen feet. Here also bones 
of domestie animals (ox and bog) were found at 
thirteen and twenty feet; the neck of a vessel of 
coarse unglazed pottery at twenty-one feet; a 
fragment of a small glass vessel and a cube of coarse 
sandstone^ smoothed^ at twenty-four feet ; and from 
the lowest part of the boring, a fragment, about an 
inch Square, of unglazed red pottery. 

On analysing the earth at the top and bottom of 
the excavation, and comparing it with the compo- 
sition of Nile mud generally, there was found no 
essential difference ; and thus we are driven to the 
conclusion that some three thousand years ago a 
statue was erected on a pedestß,! on about three 
feet of sand artificially placed (rendering it pro- 
bable that the pedestal itself was buried some depth 
below the general surface), on a spot where no per- 
ceptible change has since occurred to the foundation 
or underlying earth, but which has since been 
covered year after year by the same Nile mud tili 
about twelve feet have been accumulated. On both 
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sides^about eightyards east and west of this pedestal^ 
pits being sunk, show at intervals^ to a depth of 
uearly thirty feet^ unmistakeable evidences of human 
agency, proving an extraordinary amount of civi- 
lization. Let us next consider the cumnlative evi* 
dence obtained from the rest of the ninety-three pits 
sunk here and in other parts of the Nile Valley. 

We have first the seventeen pits sank in various 
places over the sapposed area of aneient Mem- 
phis. These ränge up to three quarters of a mile 
south^ a mile east^ a hundred and fifty yards west^ 
and about a third of a mile north of the position of 
the statue. In all the pits and borings, without 
exception, the material penetrated was that peculiar 
argillaeeous earth which we call Nile mud, to- 
gether with occasional sand. The results may be 
thus briefly enumerated. In a pit twenty yards 
west and forty-five south of the statue, at thirteen 
feet down were found sculptured granite and archi- 
tecturally carved limestone. In another, about 
twenty yards east and fifty north, at the same 
depth, a female foot, carved in white limestone, and 
an ornamental vase of red pottery. In another, 
eighty yards west and two hundred and sixty 
north, several successive courses of sandstone to a 
depth of nearly twelve feet. In another, thirty-five 
yards east and three hundred and twenty-six north^ 
various statuettes at eight feet and a half to fifteen 
feet, and at thirty-three feet and a half, a tablet 
with inscriptions and fragments of pottery. With 
o 2 
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the exception of the tablet in the last pit referred 
to^ nothing can show more clearly that at a depth of 
from eight to twelve or fifteen feet from the present 
surface^ and occasionally a little below^ are the 
remains of the ancient eity of Memphis, and if, as 
is supposed, this eity was fonnded nearly three 
thousand years before the erection of the statue 
now twelve feet below the 8ur£Eu:e, we should have 
a ready explanation of any disooveries to a depth 
of twenty-four feet, and the chance of oceasionally 
or aceidentally buried fragments to a greater depth. 
Out of three others of the seventeen pits carried 
down much below the level of the base of the pedestal, 
f ragments of pottery were taken, bnt none of these, 
and noue of the more shallow pits^yielded sculptared 
stones below a yery small depth. 

Passing on now to the more distant pits we 
obtain evidence of a different kind. Commenced at 
different levels, th^y were none of them sunk twenty 
feet from the surface, and some were much less ; 
all were sunk throogh the same argillaceous earth 
and occasional quartzosesand, fifteen of them being 
either almost or »atirely in that clayey Sediment 
recognised as Nile mud, and eleven chiefly in 
quartzose sand. Fragments of bumt brick were 
found at the bottom of a pit sunk thirteen feet 
throogh Nile mud, but with one or two exeeptions 
there was no additional proof of human ingenuity 
having been exerted in the eonstraction of works 
of art. It would fieem, therefore, that in the actual 
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vicinity of the ancient city of Memphis the remains 
are very abandant^ while at a distance to the right 
and lefb they are far mare rare, 

At a distance of about five miles and a half 
N.N.E. of CairOj and less than fonr miles from the 
right bank of the Nile, is the obelisk of Heliopolis. 
This most ancient monument is supposed to have 
been erected about 2300 years before Christ, and it 
marks the site of the city of '' On/^ whose walls 
are still traceable as mounds of clay formed ori- 
ginally of unbomt brick« Eastward of this obelisk 
the ground rises abruptly, and is ont of the reach of 
inundation, and it seems likely that the site of the 
city was chosen as being at the time also untouched 
by the waters of the Nile at its highest. An exca- 
vation close to the obelisk shows as foUows : — 

ft. in. 

Distnrbed ground mixed with rubbish 9 

TJndisturbed Nile sediment, with occasional firagments of 

pottery 4 11 

Bubbish toil (blaekish brown earth with fragments of 

limestone) 4 10 

Goarse grey Band (with bones in its upper part) ... 12 2 

Of this depth about ten feet six inches may be 
regarded as Nile mud, and in adjacent pits the 
thickness varied, becoming greater towards the 
west. In one pit and boring, close to the banks 
of the Nile, the borings reached to fifty feet, and 
in one instance to sixty feet. In the latter case 
more than half the boring was through sands, pro- 
bably blown in from the desert^ and quite indepen- 
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dent of the annual Nile accumulatian ; bat there 
still remains thirty feet of real mud, and the rock 
underlying the Delta was not reached. Fragments 
of pottery appear to have been found at the depth 
of nearly fifty feet in one of three deep pits, and at 
the lowest point at which Nile mud was reached in 
another^ and fragments of bumt brick accompany 
the pottery at a somewhat smaller depth. No 
doubt the accumulation may have been more rapid 
close to the raised bed of the Nile than on the 
lower land between the banks of the river and the 
hills ; but still the thickness of mud cannot bat 
represent an enormoas lapse of time, daring the 
whole of which the haman race mast have in- 
habited Egypt. 

In the coai*se of this large and important series 
of excavations, all made by intelligent persons aware 
of the object of investigation, bat in no way likely 
to misrepresent facts^ the discoveries were very 
varied and important^ and all seem to tend to 
one conclusion, the great age of the deposit. The 
extremely aniform accamulation of the Sediment, 
the occasional altemation of loose sands with the 
mad^ these sands not mixing with the sediment^ 
bat forming distinct strata ; the total absence any- 
where of solid rock, or any fragments of any kind 
that woald show the presence of a distarbing 
caase daring the formation of the Delta ; the ex» 
treme rarity of organic remains, except immediately 
ander the ancient cities, and then at no great 
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depth ; the total absence of any extinct species of 
animal of any class ; and lastly, the most remark- 
able fact of all^ the discovery at all depths and in 
almost all parts of the ground experimented on of 
remains of burnt brick and pottery indicating 
beyond a shadow of doubt the residence of civilized 
raees of men : — These are all indications which 
cannot be neglected^ and taken in connexion with 
what is known historically of Egypt, and of the 
formation of the Nile Delta, they throw back the 
history of civilization to a very distant epoch.* 

It is well to remind the reader that the specula- 
tive dates assigned to the ancient cities of Mempnis 
and Heliopolis by the German authorities quoted, 
although correet according to the most probable 
interpretation of documents and hierogljrphies, 
really hardly affeet the question here involved as to 
the great antiquity of the human race in Egypt, 
There is not, and never was, a shadow of doubt that 
the two monuments referred to are among the very 
ancient decorations of the long extinct cities of 
Memphis and Heliopolis, which, even in the time 
of Herodotus, were objects of antiquarian investiga- 
tion. The existence of undisturbed Nile sediment 



* The accumulation of material that appears always to take 
place on the site of a large town, and which is due to the mate- 
rialB transported thither, and left by the sucoessive inhabitants, 
may no doubt account for some part of the thickness of earth 
around these ancient cities. This it is not easy to calculate ; but 
it could hardly affect to any considerable extent the land com- 
pletely across the Nile yalley, over the whole of whioh similar 
human remains ocour. 
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below the foundations of these cities^ of much 
greater thickuess than the mud that has since 
accumalated^ and now coyers them^ and the pre-* 
fience in tbis undisturbed mud of buman remains 
irregularly distributed over a large area^ afibrds dis- 
tinct proof of the existence of civüized races at a 
period long antecedent. Long before tbis, again, and 
for centuries^ if not tbousands of years, there mast 
bave been nncivilized tribes utterly unacquainted 
with the arts of pottery, or the faabits which could 
enable them to make use of such arts. There is 
no conceivable method by which the true Nile 
mud, remarkable in its composition, and not to be 
mistaken for other kinds of mud^ could be accumu^ 
lated regularly, as we find it throughout the Valley 
of the Nile near Cairo, except by the annual inun» 
dation, and the layer deposited each year by the 
inundation is so thin, so uniform, and so regulär, 
that it does not admit of much change, 

Without, then, venturing on a calculation of the 
actual number of years, or centuries, we are thrown 
upon the conclusion that a very much longer 
period is required for the duration of the human 
race than is allowed by the ordinary chronology, if 
we attempt to satisfy the conditions of recent dis- 
covery in Egypt.* 

It ought not to be necessary to remark that such 



* Although the present volume hardly seems the place to 
cliBcaSB aDO&er yery important argttment in farour of the great 
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a discovery, however it may shake our faith in the 
recognised chronology of tbe Bible, does not in the 
smallest degree affect one particle of the evidence 
according to which we believe tbe Bible to be a 
Bacred book^ or ratber a coUectton of sacred records 
banded down to us as tbe sources of all moral and 
religious trutb« Tbe bistory of tbe buman race^ as 
given US in tbat book, is far too sligbtly sketcbedj 
and tbe trutbs contained in it are too independent 
of sucb matters to justify any alarm. Just as in 
astronomy and geology, and even in general bistory, 
tbere is found in tbe Bible tbe current language of 
tbe time wben tbe yarious books were first collected 
into a roll in tbe latter part of Jewisb bistory^ 

antiqnity (compftred with the ordinary chronology) of the human 
race, the foUowing extract from the preface to the third (the last 
pubBshed) rolume of Bunsen's elaborate work already referred to 
('* Egypt's Place in Universal History") cannotfail to interest the 
reader, not only as snpporting the conclusion arrived at, but for 
its own sake. After mentioning the results of Mr. Homer*8 in- 
vestigations, the author proceeds to remark '*that historical facta 
lead to the saine conclusion, if the space of time during which 
man had existed on our mother earth be'measured, not by con- 
ventional notions arising out of ignorance and sanctioned by 
prejudice, but by facts which any one is capable of investigating 
who does not shrink from researches, determinable with logiciu 
demonstration and mathematical cogency. The indisputable 
facts of the development of language suffice to prove the two 
points at issue, that the period commonly assigned to the existence 
of mankind is mach too brief, and that the real duration is not 
immeasurably or indefinitely long. The autbor would speak 
freely on this subject, because he feels strongly that in the times 
in which we live it is as absurd and as irreverent to ignore the 
linguistic strata as it would be to take no notice of the strata of 
the earth, or for a man to set up a System of astronomy of bis 
own, without reference to the Keplerian Uws, or Newton's im* 
mortal discoveries. Much certainly remains to be done before 
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SO the chronology, as far as any clear allasion to 
actual time is to be traced^ is undoubtedly that of 
the same period. No miracolous information — 
nothing beyond the corrent ideas and language of 
the day — is in any place vouchsafed with reference 
to thos§ points of investigation for whieh human 
inquiry is sufficient. Astronomy is not corrected 
there, geology is not alluded to, and chronology is 
equally left to be determined by the aid of those 
faculties with which we are endowed. 



the two kinds of research bearing upon this point of chronology 
are completed and Consolidated/' 

Ab regards the historical inquiry, the author also itates that his 
investigations have led to results identical with those flowing 
from Mr. Homer's researches. '* They are based principally on 
the history of the language of Asia, and their connexion with 
that of Egypt, and they do not in his opinion contravene in the 
slightest degree the Statements of Scripture, thougb thoy de. 
molish ancient and modern rabbinical assumption, while, on the 
contrary, they extend the antiquity of the biblical accounts, and 
explain for the first time their historical truth." — Egypt*8 Place, 
in Universal History^ English translation, vol. iii. p. xxvi. 
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XI. 

HUMAN BEMAINS IN CAVEKNS AND GRAVEL. 

Nature of limestone-rocka — Origin of Ihe cavems icith which they 
abound — Dr, BttcHand and the cavems of Devonahire amd 
Torkshire — Contents of Kirkdale ca/vem — Opening of the 
Brixham, cavem in 1868 — Discovery of remams of huma/n 
art wüh extinct bones — DescHption of the ohjects fwmd — 
Mode of construction — Discovery of similar implements, or 
weapons, in Suffolk, in 1797, and in Fra/nce in 1840 — 
Jnvestigation hy Mr, Prestwich and Dr, Falconer — Addi- 
tional evidence adduced — Ohjections a/nswered, 

Limestone rocks formed in water, as they all appear 
to have been, and brought into their present con- 
dition by a long process of partial drying and 
constant npheaval, being for the most part brittle 
rocks, abounding in creviees and fissures, and 
particularly subject, both to the dissolving power 
and mechanieal aetion of water, generally abound 
in cavities and open Spaces, except where the rock 
is too soft to serve as a roof to large Spaces. Thus 
chalk rarely contains them, and the softer kinds of 
limestone only occasionally, and of moderate size, 
while the harder limestones are remarkable for the 
Bumber, magnitude^ and varied form of tbeiir 
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cavems^ sometimes extending for miles, with deep 
holes füll of water, and often the scene of fairylike 
and fantastic columns and sheets of limestone, the 
result of the partial evaporation of water charged 
with carbonate of lime in Solution, which has 
trickled through the fissures into the cavity. The 
greatMammoth Cave, in the carboniferous limestone 
of Kentucky, theextraordinary and extensive cavems 
of Adel8bei*g, in the half-erystalline Alpine lime- 
stone of Carinthia, the cavern or grotto of Antiparos, 
and the labyrinth of Crete in Greece, are all well- 
known and magnifieent examples of the largest class. 
The cavems of Tranconia, in the ooHtic rocks of 
Franconia, in Germany ; those of the carboniferous 
limestone of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and Devon- 
shire, in England, and those of Central France, 
celebrated for the ripening of Roquefort cheese, are 
almost equally well known in the conntries in which 
they occur. 

It is now nearly forty years since Dr. Buckland, 
at that time commencing his career as a geologist, 
undertook the examination of some remarkable 
caverns in Devonshire and Yorkshire, in which the 
bones of a large number of animals had recently 
been discovered. Cuvier had not long before de* 
scribed the marvellous Contents of the quarries 
around Paris, and had made out the fact that the 
quadrupeds whose remains are there so abundant 
belonged to species and genera exceedingly unlike 
the existing races. The cavern animals, however, 
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were fer more moderD^ and though the bones indi- 
cated extbct species, and even genera now absent 
from the coantry^ they were found to depart far lese 
from the existing forms^ as they included bears^ 
hysenas^ and the carnivorous races, with Tarieties 
of deer and 6ome of the smaller quadrupeds. There 
were also bones of the elephant^ rhinoceros^ and 
hippopotamus. Amongst these^ not so mach in 
England as in the South of France and in Germany^ 
it was stated from time to time that there were 
indications of human remains^ not indeed bones^ 
but weapons which rüde uncivilized tribes might 
have used. The foUowing paragmph, extraeted 
from Dr. Suekland's book^ will show the State in 
which the bones of animals were found. It refers 
to one of the most remarkable of the Yoikshire 
cavems^ that of Kirkdale^ then recently opened^ 
and the description will apply to the similar caves 
elsewhere, especially in England and Selgium, 
where the phenomena are very uniform. 

" The bottom of the cave, on first removing the 
mud^ was found to be strewed all over, like a dog 
kennely from one end to the other^ with hundreds 
of teeth and bones^ or rather broken and splintered 
fragments of bones^ of all the animals above enume- 
rated. They were found in greatest quantity near 
its mouth, simply because its area in that part was 
most capacious. Those of the lai^er animals^ ele* 
phant^ rhinoceros, &c., were found co-extensively 
with all the rest, even in the inmost and smaller 
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recesses. Scarcely a bone has escaped fracfcure. 
On some of the bones marks may be traced, which, 
on applying one to the other, appear exactly to 
fit the form of the canine teeth of the hysBna that 
oecur in the cave/' 

'' The jaw-bones 'are broken to pieces like the 
rest^ and in the ease of all the animals^ the number 
of teeth and of small bones of the extrem ities^ is 
more than twenty times as great as could have been 
supplied by the individuals whose other bones we 
find mixed with them/' 

^^The greatest number of teeth are those of 
hyaenas and the ruminantia. Mr. Oibson alone 
coUected more than three hundred canine teeth of 
the hysena^ which must have belonged to at least 
seventy-five individuals^ and adding these to the 
teeth I have seen in other collections, I cannot 
calculate the total number of hysenas of which 
there is evidence at less than two hundred or three 
hundred/' After mentioning further details, Dr. 
Buckland states his opinion to be " that the cave 
at Kirkdale was, during a long succession of years, 
inhabited as a den by hysenas, and that they 
dragged into its recesses the other animal bodies 
whose remains are found mixed indiscriminately 
with their own/' this conclusion being confirmed 
by the discovery of the solid calcareous excrement 
of some animal that had lived on bones, of which 
considerable quantities were also met with, either 
detached or invested with a crust of Stalagmite, 
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and which was recognised hj the keeper of a mena- 
gerie as identical with the excrement of recent 
hysenas. He concludes that "the accumolation 
of these(the hysena and other)bones appears to have 
been a long process, going on through a succession 
of years, whilst all the animais in question were 
natives of this country/' "The teeth and frag- 
ments of hone seem to have lain a long time 
ßcattered irregularly over the bottom of the den, 
and to have been continually aceumulating, until 
the iutroduction of the sediment in whieh they are 
now imbedded, and to the protection of whieh they 
owe that high state of preservation they possess/' 

Finally, the professor considers that four periods 
of time are indieated by the condition of remains 
in this eave. "First, when the cavem and its 
opening existed in its present state, but was not 
tenanted by hyaenas. This is considered to have 
been very short. Second, when the eave was in- 
habited by hysenas, and the stalactite and Stalagmite 
were still forming. Third, when the mud was in- 
trodueed and the animais extirpated ; and fonrth, 
when the Stalagmite was deposited whieh invests 
the Upper sorface of the mud/'* 

At the time when these aecounts were published, 
it was considered in England that no evidence had 
been adduced in favour of a view, to some extent 
current on the Continent, that human remains 



* Backland'a BdiqwuB Düimana, pp. 15 — 54. 
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occasionally accompanied the cavem bones. The 
cavems in some of the limestone districts of France 
had indeed seemed to show that remains of human 
art were present there^ and belonged to the period 
of these hyssnas and bears^ bat the sabject was 
never £adi\j met, aifd the evidence was lost. From 
the time of the pablication of Dr. Buckland's book 
tili the jear 1858^ the caverns and their eontents 
yielded little of importance to geologists^ and that 
little did not toueh the subject of haman remains : 
but at that time there was a startling annoancement 
in referenoe to a cavem at Brixham^ in Devonshire^ 
che of a pumerons class often examined^ but which 
was thought worthy of careful and minute inves* 
tigation. Aided by a grant from the Royal 
Society, and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Bristow, of the GeologicalSurvey, andMr.Pengelly, 
a well-known cavern searcher — Dr. Fakoner also 
giving advice from a distance and oceasionally on 
the spot — ^this cavern was cautiously and eon- 
«cientioosly opened. It is nothing more than a 
crevioe of no iarge size, one of a class common in the 
carboniferous limestone, which is a rock divided 
into joints crossing each other at right angles, and, 
as these are«specially subject to the percolation of 
rain-water, the stone is often eaten away into hol- 
lows. The action of the rain-water may have been 
assisted by streams, and even by the sea, when the 
level of the land was lower than at present. The 
floor of the cave is a coarse pebbly deposit, over 
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which is a loamy deposlt^ partially covered with 
Stalagmite and partially overlaid by other material« 
Among the loam, and sometimes under the stalag-^ 
inite^ are numerous remains of extinct animalsj 
common in the caverns of Somersetshire and York«* 
shire^and witb these^evidently«deposited at the same 
time^ in the middle of the cavern^ ander Stalagmite 
itself^ and actoally entangled with an antler of a 
reindeer and the bones of the great cavern bear^ were 
found rade sculptured flints, such as are known to 
have been usedby savages in most parts of the world^ 
as lance and arrow heads. Although of a rüde 
form^ these are so unmistakeably artificial^ that'no 
doubt can be feit on the sabject« 

At the very time that these investigations were 
going on^ Dr. Falconer was obliged to leave Eng« 
land for the winter^ and in Sicily visited a cave 
previously undescribed. There he discovered, on 
the roof of the cavern, which was nearly empty, a 
large patch of bone breccia (a mass made up of 
fragments of bone cemented by stalagmitic lime- 
stone), containing teeth of ruminants, bits of 
carbon, shells of varioas species of snail, together 
with a vast abundance of flint and agate knives of 
human manufacture. Of these latter, the great 
majority present definite forms, beinglong, narrow, 
and thin, having invariably a smooth conchoidal 
fracture below and a longitudinal ridge above, 
bevelled off right and left, or a concave facet re- 
placing the ridge; in the latter case presenting 
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three facets on the upper aide. • They are consldered 
hy Dr. Falconer to resemble closely, in every detail 
of form^ obsidian knives from Mexico^ and flat 
knives from Stonehenge, Arabia, and elsewhere, 
and they appear to have been formed by Splitting 
off long angles of prismatic blocks of stone. These 
&agments are intimately intermixed with bone« 
splinters^ Shells^ &o.^ and the bones are those of 
animals usually found in eavems, having belonged 
to wild Carnivora living in the eaverns as dens, 
or eise to those ruminants and other animals 
serving as the prey of these Carnivora. It is clear 
that the original deposit^ containing the admixture 
of flint knives with bones and shells, must have been 
drifted in, at a very ancient period, in tranquil water 
— that the cavern must have been completely fiUed 
with this material — that Stalagmite had formed 
amongst it — that it had subsequently been swept 
out to a great extent — and since then, that the 
whole rock has been greatly altered in position. 

In several caves in the South of France, and in 
some of those in Franconia (Germany), there have 
been described, from time to time, collections of 
fragments, apparently indicating a race of man very 
little civilized, and antecedent to those of which 
there are historic records. Each has been in 
turn explained away ; and, as a general impression 
prevailed that the matter was beyond discussion, a 
very little doubt was enough to cast discredit on 
^ny report. Now, however, that bone cavems con- 
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taining sculptured fiints^ with similar' human re* 
maiiis> have been discovered not onlj in England^ 
bat iu Italy^ and that these have yielded to carefol 
observers such human remains mixed unmistakeably 
with bones of extinct species of animals^ in such a 
way as to show that all were originally drifted and 
buried together^ the former cases require recoD8ide<* 
ration. Unluekily, the evidence is lost. 

At the time whea the caverns are supposed to 
have been occupied by the extinct races above 
alludedto— -the hysena^ the bear^ and the tiger ; the 
mammoth^ or early elephant^ the tichorhine rhino- 
ceros, and the hippopotamus ; the Irish elk^ and 
extinct horses and horned cattle — there was a large 
and important formation going on^ chiefly consisting 
of roUed and water-worn fragments of flint^ mixed 
with oocasional angular blocks of hard stone and 
sand; In this formation^ the result of numerous 
glaciers proceeding from adjacent hills and shores, 
and icebergs floated off from adjacent coasts, 
and caught on submarine banks as they journeyed 
southward loaded with debris, are found also bones 
and other indications of ancient tribes of animals 
now altogether passed away, and with all these are 
indications of human agency precisely of the same 
kind as has been already alluded to — ^namely^ arrow« 
heads^ lance-heads, knives> and other weapons and 
Utensils constructed of flint. 

The precise nature of the implements thus rudely 
eonstructed of flint^ which are assumed to mark ths^ 
p2 
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£xistence of a tribe of men contemporaneons witb 
the extinct quadrupeds^ and living in or near 
the place wfaere we now find them^ is a matter 
of considerable interest, and one on wbich there 
has been some discussion^ botb geologieal and 
archsBological. Tbe very essential fact of tbeir 
.artificial construction — of tbeir reallj being broken 
intentionally by the band of man for a special 
purpose — has been questioned ; and no doubt the 
indications of contrivance in a number of the spe- 
cimens collected are very faint. Their object and 
ose have been the subject of mach discussion^ and 
theories have been based on eome fancied resem- 
blance of some of them to objects of more modern 
construction. Tbe use to which they were applied, 
if really of human manufacture, is, however, a matter 
of no importance to the geologist; while the mere 
existence of a single one out of the whole number 
which can be shown to have been deposited with 
the bones is sufficient to prove the geologieal as- 
sumption, and at least renders probable a similar 
origin for more questionable specimens. 

The fractured stones attributed to human agency, 
hitherto discovered in cavems and gravel, include 
a large number of fiakes or chips^ chiefly of flint 
but occasionally of granite, porphyry, jade, serpen-» 
tine, Jasper, basalt, and other hard tough kinds of 
stone; a smaller number of more artistically cut 
specimens, supposed to have been arrow-heads, spear 
or lance-heads, knives or hatchets of similar stone; 
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and ßome few, yet more carefuUy finished and 
comparatively perfect, specimens of tlie same kind, 
These curious fragments of ancient art are described 
as refemble to the three foUowing forms — ^namely, 
1. Flakes of flint, apparently intended for knives 
or arrow-heads. 2. Pointed implements^ usually 
trancated at the base, and varying in length from 
four to nine inches, possibly used as spear or lance 
heads, which in shape they resemble. 3. Oval or 
almond-shaped implements, from two to nine 
inches in length, and with a cutting edge all 
round. They have generally one end more sharply 
curved than the other, and occasionally even 
pointed, and may be supposed to have been used 
as sling stones, or as axes, cutting at either end, 
with a handle bound round the centre. This 
description of the objects in question was given by 
Mr. Evans, at a meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, in June last, and is the more to be valued^ 
as Mr. Evans accompanied Mr. Prestwich on his 
visit to the neighbourhood of Abbeville, to examine 
ßorae remarkable quarries there which have yielded 
numerous implements mixed with bones of extinct 
quadrupeds, Mr. Evans further states, '^that the 
evidence derived from the implements of the first 
form is one of much weight, on account of the 
extreme simplicity of the implements, which at 
times renders it difficult to determine whether they 
were produced by art or by natural causes. This 
simplicity of form would also prevent the flint 
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flakes made at the earliest period ixom being dis- 
tinguishable from those of later date. The case is 
different with the other two forms of implements^ 
which were unqaestionably worked by the band of 
man^ and are not indebted for their shape to any 
natural configoration or peculiar feature of the 
flint/' They present Kttle analogy in forin to the 
well-known implements of the so-ealled Celtic or 
stone period^ which^ indeed, are generally smoothed, 
or even polished, and are made of various kinds of 
hard stone. Those from the drift and caverns are 
never smoothed^ and have not yet been found of 
other material than chalk fiint.^ 

M. Boucher de Perthes, the first discoverer of 
these, whose statement deserves every consideration^ 
since all that he has professed to describe appears 
to have been conficmed by later observers, is satisfied 
that he has found in many cases (of course greatly 
injured by time) the handles of wood and stag's-horn 
originally attached to some of these implements. 
He believes that these were of the simplest kind, 
and he supposes that they were actually buried 
with the fiinty and more enduring part^ and are 
only not now exhumed owing to their more perish- 
able material. However this may be, the negative 



* Mr. Evans further states that in form and workmanship the 
flint implements discovered at St. Acheul (Abbeville), differed 
essentially from those of the so-caUed Celtio period, and that bad 
they been found under any oircumstances, they must have been 
regarded as the work of some other race than the Gelts, or 
knovm aboriginal tribes. — ^Froo. Koy. Soc. for May 26th, 1859, 
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fact of no other remains occarring cannot fairly be 
held to militate against the evidence aflPorded by 
their presence, and the specimens show every ap- 
pearance of having been fabricated by another race 
of men than the Celts. Judging from the fact that 
Celtic stone weapons of more finished make^ and 
mixed with pottery, have been found in the super- 
ficial soil above the drift^ or in beds separated by dis- 
tinct deposits of Stalagmite from those containing 
these rader weapons^ the tribes who constructed and 
boried the latter must have inhabited this region 
of the globe at a period anterior to its so-called 
Celtic occupation. 

It is well worthy of notice, that in all parts of 
the World in which archseological researches have 
hitherto been made^ implements closely resembling 
either those above described^ or the more finished 
and smoother weapons of a similar character^ but 
later date, referred in England to the Celts^ have 
been found buried, or are still used by tribes little 
advanced in the arts of civilized life. 

Thus the flint axes and knives of the caverns or 
the gravel scarcely difier in form from the hatchets 
of the latest inhabitants of Britain previous to the 
incursion of the Saxon and Danish tribes ; but the 
former are exclusively flint^ and the latter show a 
large admixture of other stones^ many of which are 
foreign. The arrow-heads and hatchets of Eng- 
land difier in no respect whatever from those of 
Normandy and Bxittany^ of the centre and south 
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of Prance, of Spain and Italy, of SardiDia and 
Sicily^ and of other islands^ as well as many places 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. These again 
have their exact counterparts in Arabia, India^ and 
Eastern Asia^ in the islands of the Indian Archipe*' 
lago and the South Pacific Ocean, in Mexico and 
the West-Indian Islands^ and on the mainland of 
America. Stone hatchets from Virginia are pre- 
cisely identical in form with the Celts of England^ 
and in every case these^ and a few straggling frag-* 
ments of the coarsest pottery^ form the principal 
objects that remain to illustrate the manufactures 
of races of people essentially difierent, inhabiting- 
the most widely distant countries for many ages. 

The method that seems to have been adopted in 
the manufacture of the older flint and stone imple* 
ments was simple enough^ and can be followed now 
with sucoess by any one possessed of sufficient time 
and patience, The stone was probably taken from 
the rock^ as in that case it would be rather softer 
than after long exposure to the air. By a number 
of slight blows^ made by using one stone as a 
chisel^ and another as a hammer^ small chips were 
knocked off in the right direction^ and thus the 
number of the faces becomes a proof of the mode> 
as well as of the fact^ of manufacture. In after 
times the edges were rubbed down on another 
stone, as hard as or harder than the implement to be 
constructed; and at a later period still^ a rough 
polishing process was introduced. 
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These latter steps were, however, in all proba- 
bility, modern innovations^ and involved eflPorts fai^ 
beyond the powers of the older tribes. Not only 
are the implements and weapons found in varioas 
Btages of completeness, but very rough beginnings 
are sometimes seen^ and whole baskets-full of chips 
have been described as oecurring in some localities. 
All of these teil the same tale^ and although no 
doubt eaeh one possesses a special interest^ little is 
gained to science by the repetition of specimens^ 
either alike in stracture and use^ or intended for 
purposes we cannot at all make out. The main 
fact is this^ — that fiint and other hard stones bear- 
ing marks of having been broken artificially into a 
definite form, afford proof of the existence of human 
beings at the time when the stones were thus 
wrought into shape. 

There is one other point of considerable impor- 
tance to be referred to before leaving this part of 
the subjeet. It is the nature of the stone itself. 
In many of the later and more perfect specimens of 
manufacture, there is some difficulty in tracing the 
stone to any neighbouring quarry, and not unfre- 
quently the material is deeidedly and unmistakeably 
foreign. In all the oldest flakes, arrow-heads, knives^ 
and hatohets, the stone is that of the vioinity ; flint 
in England, where this mineral is common, basalt 
or granite where flint is not obtaiuable. Else- 
where we find other rocks, but always the hardest 
and toughest that could be readüy obtained« i^ 
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The condition of the flint implements in the 
gravel and caverns is peculiar, and corresponds ia 
weathering with that o( fragments of shapeless 
flint baried with them. They are discoloured hy 
contact with ochreoos matter^ whitened when in a 
clayey matrix^ incrusted with carbonate of Urne 
when found with chalky matter^ jost as the other 
flints are^ and in all respects they appear to have 
nndergone the same alteration by time and ex- 
posure. 

There is natnrally a great disinclination on the 
part of many to accept^ on any terms^ facts so ad- 
yerse to all ordinary notions of human chronology ; 
for^ as we shall see presently^ there is but one con- 
clusion to be arrived at if the artificial origin of 
these implements is admitted. The races of men 
that constructed them must^ in that case, have been 
cotemporaries with the great extinet cavem bears^ 
hysenas^ and tigers spread over northern Europe 
at a period when elephants^ rhinoceroses^ and hippo- 
potamuses wandered over the forests and tenanted 
the rivers. 

- Mr. Wright, no mean authority in antiquarian 
matters^ has endeavoared to throw doubt on the 
artificial origin of the flakes^ or more simple imple- 
ments, of which the number foand is very large, 
and States his belief ^' that they might have been 
produced naturally by a violent and eontinued gyra- 
tory motion, perhaps in water, in which they were 
liable to be strack by other bodies in the same 
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movement/^ This is a somewhat vague hypothesis, 
not supported by experiment or Observation; but 
whatever its value may be as regards them, the 
inore artificial forms already found, however few in 
comparison, are amply sufficient to destroy the 
value of this doubt^ as aflfecting the general ques- 
tion. With regard to the more highly finished of 
those described by Mr. Evans^ they show a uni- 
formity of shape, a eorrectness of outline, and a 
sharpness about the cutting points and edges^ 
which, in the opinion of that gentleman, and most 
of those who have examined them, could not pos« 
sibly be the resnlt of accidental coUision with other 
flints. The progress of discovery eannot fail very 
soon to settle all doubt in this matter, and a very 
few additional diseoveries will deeide whether the 
specimens supposed to be artificial were really the 
work of intelligent beings, however low in the scale 
of eivilization. 

Mr. Wright has also objected that the mere 
number of the flakes found in the same locality 
renders it impossible that they can be other than 
natural phenomena. That they are unequally dis-» 
tributed is, however, very probable, and it is not 
diffieult to understand that objects of this kind 
might be drifted into certain loealities rather than 
others, whether aecumulated by burial, by the ac- , 
cident of local manufacture, owing to an abundance 
of the raw material, or merely brought together 
by the separating aetion of water grouping together 
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objects of similar dimensions and specific gravity« 
However this may be, the whole question as to the 
origin of these flakes^ knives^ and axes must^ as we 
have just observed, be decided shortly by further 
discoveries. 

It was at Abbeville, and as long ago as 1840, that 
M. Boucher de Perthes, whose labours have been 
already alhided to, first made the discovery that 
these snpposed hnman remains existed in the gravel 
pf Abbeville. Some forty years before that, how- 
ever (in the year 1797), there had actually been 
published in England an account, by Mr, John 
Frere, of similar objects in the gravel of Hoxne, in 
SuflTolk.* No attention was excited by this notice ; 
nor indeed was the elaborate octavo volume, loaded 
with illustrations, published in 1847 by M. Boucher, 
at all more fortunate. That clever and persevering 
author, however, feeling that he had right on his 
side, did not relax in his endeavours to throw fresK 
light on the important question involved. In 1851 
a part of M. Boucher's work was translated and 



* The weapons discovered by Mr. Frere, and figured by bim 
in tbe " Arcbsologia,'' were found in a gravel bed two feet 
thick and twelve feet from the surfaoe. Above tbe gravel was a 
Band, one foot thick, containing marine Shells and bones of 
gigantic land animals, and above this sand was seven feet six 
inches of brick day, for the purpose of getting which the ground 
was opened. The clay was covered with elghteen inches of 
▼egetable *8oil. The weapons were in great abundance — five or 
six in the Space of a Square yard, and were mixed with fragments 
of wood, which decayed on exposure. Mr. Frere remarks that 
" the Situation in which they were found may tempt us to refer 
them to a very remote period indeed, even beyond that of the 
jpresent world.** — Ärchceologia, vol. xiii, p. 204. 
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published in England, and in 1854 Dr. Rigollot, a 
Prench geologist, entered fairly into the subject, 
and satisfied himself as to the geological age of the 
deposit of gravel, in whieh no one doubted the 
remains had been found. The result of his investi* 
gations is expressed in a few words in a letter to 
M. Boucher, dated 29th November, 1854. Speak- 
ing of a memoir he is preparing, he says : — '' In 
this memoir, I merely foUow in your steps, and my 
only ambition is to prove that you were correet in 
announeing that our country had been inhabited 
by men before the grand disturbance that caused 
the destruetion of the elephants and rhinoceroses 
that lived there. What you have said, with all the 
detail required to produce convietion, I have re- 
peated more briefly, and no doubt less well.'' 

M. BigoUot was soon followed by others, and 
in 1857 a second volume was published by M. 
Boucher, with fresh evidenee, and new figures of 
sculptured flints discovered, extending also the 
distriet containing them, whieh then included 
the department of the Somme, the Pas de Calais, 
the Oise, the Seine, and the Seine Inferieure. 

Meanwhile, as we have said, our own geologists 
^ere beginning to have their attention directed to 
the subject, The cave discoveries already alluded 
to had paved the way for the reconsideration of the 
evidenee, and Dr. Falconer, satisfied that M» 
Boucher de Perthes deserved some credit for hi« 
investigations and specimens, warmly engaged Mr. 
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Prestwich to examlne the Abbeville sections. Mr. 
Prestwich, in a memoir read 26th of May last, 
before the Boyal Society, confesses that be under-« 
took the inquiry fall of doubt, bat went to see and 
judge for himself. He found the gravel beds of 
St. Acheal (those that had been most produetive in 
flint implements) capping a low chalk hill a mile 
S.E. of Amiens, above one handred feet above the 
level of the Somme, and not commanded by any 
higher groand. The upper bed consisted of aboat 
ten to fifteen feet of brown brick earth, containing 
many old tombs and some coins, bat without 
organic remains. linder this was a whitish marl 
and sand, with recent shells and mammalian bones 
and teeth, whose thickness varied from two to eight 
feet ; while lastly, there was found six to twelve feet 
öf coarse sub-angular flint gravel, with some 
remains of shells in sand, and teeth and bones of 
elephant, horse, ox, and deer, generally near the 
base. With these he found the worked flints in 
considerable number, and the whole deposit rests 
on chalk. 

Another section of greater interest is described 
by Mr. Prestwich in the same memoir. It is at 
Menchecourt, a suburb to the north-west of Abbe^ 
ville, where the deposit is very distinct in its 
character, and the association of flint implements 
with recent shells and extinct mammalian i:emain9 
is unquestionable. The mammalian remains here 
include two extinct deers, an extinct species of 
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horse^ and another of Bos, besides the mammoth 
and tichorhine rhinoceros^and there are a few marine 
Shells mixed indiscriminately with fresh-water 
species. Amongst tliese^ in the middle beds^ at 
depths varying from sixteen to twenty-two feet 
from the surface^ are flint flakes of donbtful eharac- 
ter, flint knives resembling those found in barrows, 
and reeognised by archseologists as of artiflcial 
make^ and true flint implements ("haches"), be- 
lieved by M. Boncher de Perthes to be from the 
lower bed of sub-angular flint gravel containing 
the mammalian remains. 

With regard to the probability of these imple- 
ments having been accidentally buried in the gravel 
since the time of its formation^ it is an important 
&ct that they are stained and coloured like the 
other flints in the gravel containing them. 

All observers are agreed as to the geological age 
of the gravel itself^ and of the drifb deposits ; and 
English geologists identify the beds of Abbeville 
with those of East Croydon^ Wandsworth Common^ 
and other places near London. M. Buteux^ author 
of a careful memoir on the geology of the depart- 
ment of the Somme^ and M. Hebert^ whose special 
study has been the deposits of the latest tertiary 
period {terrains quaternaires of French geologists), 
being called on by Dr. Rigollot to examine 
rigorously the position of the beds, state that '^ the 
implements are found neither in the loam nor brick 
earth forming the upper bed, nor in the intermediate 
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beds of clay^ sand^ and small flints^ but exchmvely ih 
ihe true diluvium — that is^ in the deposit which 
contains the remains of species belonging to the 
epoch immediately preceding the cataclysm by 
which they were destroyed. There cannot be the 
•amallest doiibt as to this point/*^ 

It is curious to remark with how mach diffiealty 
evidence makes its way against preconceived 
notions. One-tenth part of the testimony that 
has been produeed in reference to the fiicts just 
narrated^ would have sufficed to admit almost any 
Statement in general science, but even more 
recently we find another Prench geologist add- 
ing his confirniation^ as if the subject were still 
under dispute, M. Gaudry, a member of the 
Freneh Institute, aecompanied by M. Garnier, 
librarian of the eity of Amiens, and two other 
gentlemen, went overthe same ground as had been 
previously travelled by Mr. Prestwich and M» 
Buteux, and the former reported, at a meeting of the 
Aeademy on the 3rd of October last, that he caused 
the face of the quarry at St. Acheul to be opened 
for the length of seven metres, he himself watching 
the whole Operation, and. not leaving the ground 
while the work was going on. The head of brick- 
«arth, amounting to about one and a half metre, 
had been removed, and there remained a thickness 
of two metres before reaching the true drift deposit. 



* Antiquit^s Celtiques, tome deuxibme, p. 9. 
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Nothing whatever was found in this overlying bed, 
but no less than nine of the flint implements were 
obtained in a flinty bed reposing on white sand^ 
about a metre below the top of the underlying 
deposit of drift. The^ ^nts thus obtainedl could 
not have been rolled, their edges being still sharp, 
and in the same bed^ at a little distanee^ were 
found remains of rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and 
mammoth. 

Thus, then, there would appear no reasonable 
doubt that the discoveries of M. Boucher de 
Perthes, announced some twelve years ago, put 
prominently before the world in a book written for 
the purpose of attracting attention to the subjeet, 
and supported by specimens offered for inspection 
to all who would inquire, illustrated also by a vast 
series of drawings, but quietly set aside by every- 
body exeept a fe w friends of the author, were really 
among the most remarkable discoveries yet made 
in geological and archseological seience, and were 
ealculated to throw the greatest light on the last 
great revolutions of the globe. Perhaps, indeed^ 
if M. Boucher had been contented to give his facts 
simply, or with their necessary inferences, without 
overlaying them with elaborate explanations, and 
making them the foundation of theories, he might 
have been more successful. But however this may 
be, the facts have at last made their way, and are 
fairly afloat for general discussion. 

To Statements of this kind there are always, and 
9, 
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properly, many objections raised. It has been asked 
why, if the flints are in situ, and were certainly 
manufactared^ leading to the inference of human 
inhabitants contemporaneous with the cavem and 
gravel animals^ are there not also human bones 
mixed with those of the quadrupeds ? To this a 
very pertinent reply is given in the introduotion 
to M. Boucher^s second volume, and it is one which 
every geologist at least must appreeiate. He 
says — 

" Have patienee. Before the time of Cuvier, 
who eould have iraagined that at Montmartre were 
hidden thousands of quadrupeds of the older tertiary 
period ? Had any one asserted their existenee^ and 
especially the fact that they represented species of 
animals long since extinet, would not every one have 
refused belief? And even now would not the very 
possibility of the event be denied if any one were 
to assert the recent discovery of a heap of human 
bones under similar condition ? But there is no 
reason for this, for if not true to-day it may be 
to-morrow, and if not in Paris or France, it may be 
elsewhere. Yes, this discovery must take place, 
and nothing but some retreat of the waters of a 
lake or a bay, some uplifting of a mountain mass, 
is needed to produce, not one skeleton only, but 
thousands j for the abundance of their monuments 
in stone, their knives and other implements, suf- 
ficiently prove that there was a large as well as an 
ancient population/^ 
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XII. 

GEAVEL OF THE DEIFT PERIOD, AND ITS 
CONTENTS. 

Meawing of tke term Gravel — lU geological age — Drift hed» — 
Ortgin of ewh depoaits — Time reqtdred to produce tkem — 
Tabular Statement of rocki of tke drift period — Compowtion - 
of gravel of tke Sovih-East of Englam,d — Irregulär poaition 
of drift beds in patchea — Agency of ice in transporting the 
drift — Clim^ite of the period — Distribution of land — Kind of 
animals existvng in Europe — BtUs — CamivorovLS quadrupeds 
— Herbivorous quadrupeds — Fachydermatous animals — Ru- 
minants — Corresponding animals of South ÄTnerica and of 
Australia — Absenee of am/y change in the lower groups^ 
Position of archceology in reference to geology. 

MucH has been said in the last chapter^ and much 
has lately been written and talked elsewhere^ about 
the gravel of various countries to which Englishmen 
resort. The term is applied often to very different 
material, but there is one prevailing idea — namely, 
that it is that mixture of sand with stones of 
moderate size^ angular or rounded^ which is useftd 
for making garden-paths^ the foundation of roads, 
and some other economic purposes. Ämong geolo- 
gists the Word is used in a somewhat narrower bat 
also in a more inclusive sense — ^narrower, inasmuch 
as onlj those kinds of tnie gravel-like deposits are 
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comprised wliich are believed to have been formed 
during one period, or definite part of the earth^s 
history ; but more inclusive, because the admixtnre 
of sand with stones, the limited size of the stones 
and other matters greatly affecting the economic 
uses of the material, are not considered essential. 
It is better therefore, in speaking of a particular 
kind of gravel, to use another term which more 
strictly marks the date of the formation and leaves 
the mineral character open. The drift period — 
the glacial period — the boulder formation, are all 
terms of this kind. Gravels belong to the whole 
of that great newer division of rocks called tertiary, 
and may be found some day in older rocks than. 
any of these. The drift period, which includes all 
those gravels of which we propose to treat, is not 
only a part of the tertiary period, but a very 
modern part. 

Speaking technically, it is to the uppermost plio^ 
cene or pleistocene beds of some British geologists, 
and the post-pliocene or Recent deposits of others, 
that those portions of the gravel containing human 
remains have hitherto been limited. These beds 
are of the same age as the glacial drift, or boulder 
formation of Norfolk and the Clyde Valley, and 
may be conveniently regarded as forming a part, 
but probably the upper part, of that great deposit 
of sands, gravels, boulders, and clay marls very 
widely spread over England and Northern Europe, 
and designated d^iß deposits. Similar beds occur 
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in the Alps and in the Northern part of North 
America ; beds of the same age, and not very dis- 
similar in appearance, cover the vast plains of South 
America; and other beds of different kind^ but also 
of the same age, are known in India under the 
local name otKuniur. The various accumulations of 
sand and marl partially fiUing up caverns, not only 
in England and Northern Europe, but in Sicily and 
other parts of the South ; and not only in Europe, 
but in Asia, North and South America, and even 
Australia, are of the same age. All appear to 
to be the result of the agency of the sea sweeping 
over a large tract of broken and loose rock for a 
long time, re-arranging the material occasionally 
by its own motive and carrying power, but very 
often receiving and carrying along by currents 
yery large quantities of broken rock cemented to» 
gether for a time by the ice in glaciers, and broken 
off from Arctie or Antarctic land to form icebergs. 
The time thus represented must certainly have been 
very great to account for the work done and the 
way it is done. The work must also have been 
completed very long ago, for wherever we now find 
the smallest indication of it, there must have been 
a complete upheaval of the whole land with this its 
last load upon it, and this upheaval must have been 
exceedingly slow, inasmuch as it has lefb nowhere 
any marks of that destruction that must have fol- 
lowed a rapid movement. 

The gravels of the drift period, therefore, are 
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amoug* tbe latest of the various groups of deposits 
completed upon the earth in those parts now above 
the water. Similar deposits may have been going 
on ever since, and doubtless are still accumulating 
in many parts of the ocean^ bat being formed 
in and hy water^ and therefore eoncealed from 
all Observation daring formation^ the very fect 
of their being visible proves that they were com- 
pleted long enough ago to allow of their subsequent 
elevation to their present level, often many hundred 
and sometimes not a few thousand feet above 'the 
sea. As also there is no evidenee to justify the 
assumption^ even as the vaguest probability^ that 
the level of water in the oeean has lowered, we are 
bound to suppose that the slow upheaval of a few 
inches^ or at the most a very few feet in a Century, 
is the extreme average that can be assumed. la 
many parts of the earth newer beds than those of 
the drift period overlay them — thus the bluffs of 
the Mississippi, sea beaches in many parts of 
Northern Europe above the level of highest tides, 
the fine mud of the Rhine Valley, all the principal 
river deltas in the world, and a vast aecumulatioa 
of volcanic ash, lava, and other enapted matter — 
these, and the miles of coral reef still expanding 
widely in the South Pacific and Indian Oceans, are 
deposits even more recent than the drift of which 
we are about to speak. 

Toillustrate still further this important point, 
let US place in a tabular form the various deposits^ 
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SO far as they are known, distingulshing those 
found iu our own country from contemporaneous de- 
posits abroad. This is indeed by uo means an 
easy task^ nor is it one thaa can be executed with 
absolute correctness, but enough is known to jus- 
tify the foUowing table. It most be understood 
that the larger groiips, one to five, refer to the divi- 
sions of the whole period as nearly as possible, and 
the different sub-divisions in eaeh are smaller groups 
that may have been contemporaneous, and that are 
not found generally on the same spot. The cavem 
deposits of England may, and probably did, occupy 
a long period ; but some of those containing human 
ren^ains certainly belong to the lowest or oldest 
part of the last principal group of the table, while 
others, whether with or without indications of the 
presence of man, have undergone successive addi- 
tions up to the present time. 

Tdbular view of the rdative poiüion of the various heda and ac- 
cumidatione in England and abroad^ dwring the depoeü of 
which man U euppoeed to have existed, 

BBITI8H DEPOSITS. F0BBI017 EQUITALBNTS. 

Marine etrata, Temple of 
SerapiB, near Kaples. 

Freehwater strata with 
remains of ancient build- 
Jmgß, in Cashmere. 



' Peat heds, with human re« 
mains. 

ÄUuvial depoiiti of the 
Thames, Mersey, and other 
river Valleys, with buried 

^canoes and stone hatchets. 



N.B.— The principal river deltaa of the Old and New World, 
e, g,f those of the NUe, Ganges, Mississippi, &c., may beconve- 
niently placed in this part of the table, although extending over 
a. large part of the newer tertiary period. 
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n. 



BBITTSH DEPOSITS. 

Yarious marls, sands, 
and gravels, with recent 
Shells, in different parte of 
England. 

ShM marl of Scotland 
and Isle of Man, with bones 
of Irish elk and other ex- 
tinct quadrupeds. 

Raised beaches on the 
west and south coast of 
England, with occasional 
^Shells. 



. Glaoial beds, drifts, 
and boulder formation of 
British Islands, with re- 
mains of extinci and recent 

III. quadrupeds and recent 
Shells. 

Och/reous fjravd of Thames 
Valley, and Tiü of Clyde 
Valley and North Wales. 

IV. Pre-gkunal depotits of 
Valley of Thames (Qrays, 
Thurrock, &c.), with ele- 
phants' bones and shells. 

^ NOEWIOH ORAÖ, with 
numerous bones of quad- 
rupeds, many of them ex- 
tinct species, and many 
Shells, a large proportion 
of them recent {hwnan re- 
fiuiinsnoticed hy Mr, Frere ^ 
CaVBBN DEPOSITS of the 
British Islands (Kirkdale, 
Brixham, &c.), oontaining 
numerous bones of extinct 
and of some recent quadru- 
peds, and remaitu ofhtman 
art. 



FOBEIGN EQÜIVALENTS. 

Volcanic <ujf of Naples, 
with Shells. 
Newer boulder formation, 

Kaised beaches,Sweden. 

Loess of Rhino Valley. 

Tchornozem, or black 
earth of Aralo-Caspian. 

Regv/r. Cotton soil of 
II. { India. 

Bluffs and various de- 
posits of Mississippi Valley . 

Newest marine deposits 
of Patagonia. 

Newest gold graveU of 
California and Australia. 

JDrifif with bones of Di- 
^nomis, in New Zealand. 

Glaoial deipt, gravels, 
and boulder formation of 
Northern Europe, Asia, 
III. ^ and America, with nume- 
rous mammalian remains 
and human remaina €U 
\Äbbevüle, 



IV. Oold gravels of Siberia, 
and some of the older gold 
gravels of Australia and 
California. 

Sicilian Umestone^ and 
caverns with mammalian 
(including human)remain8. 

Frmch cavern deposits 
(South of France). 

ßone breccia of Gibral- 
tar. 

V. < Ä ustralian deposits with 
extinct marsupials. 

BrazUian ca/oem deposits^ 
with extinct quadrupeds. 

Ktmkvr of India. 
^ Newer Pampcßanformm- 
tions of South America, 
^with gigantic edentates. 
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It requires a good deal of consideration before 
one can even imagine the myriads of revolutions of 
our globe that must have been required merely to 
perform the surface Operations which we are able 
to examine^ and which we know to be actuallj 
more modern than the drift. And yet, during the 
drift period itself^ a large proportion of its animal 
and vegetable inhabitants were the same as now, 
and the change, whatever it may have been that 
has affected the races then living, does not seem to 
have been eudden. Some species have indeed died 
out, and have been replaeed by others better able 
to endare the altered state of things ; bat the list 
of these lost species can hardly be said to have ex- 
tended beyond the quadrupeds and birds, Occa* 
sionally we find in our seas, or on the shore, species 
of Shells extremely rare in a living state, and 
common enough buried with the drift deposits; 
but these are generally either Arctic forms, brought 
to our neighbourhood when the climate was colder, 
or Mediterranean and South European species 
(from the shores of Spain and Portugal), which re- 
mained behind in small number through the cold 
period. 

The common gravel of the south and south-east 
of England is^ made up chiefly of rolled flints from 
the chalk ; that found in the north is either granite 
or other local rock broken away from the moun-.. 
tain country to the west and north-west. In the 
Valley of the Clyde is a deposit of clay mixed up 
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with rounded boulders, often of large size. In 
various caverns are sand and loamy or marly beds^ 
carried in by water^ and forming an even floor, 
mixed up with boues and teeth^ and often cemented 
over by a coating of carbonate of lime. Wherever 
the drift occors^ it is, in the proper sense of the 
Word, local — ^that is, in patches, limited to a com- 
paratively small area; any two patches not having 
xnnch to do with each other, however near they 
may be, unless there is evidence of their having 
been separated from one another since their de- 
posit. These drift beds are sometimes of fresh- 
water origin, consifiting of sand and loam, and 
contain snail shells and the shells of animals in« 
habiting pools and rivulets; but more frequently 
they are composed of roUed fragments, eyidently 
water-worn by tidal action, and heaped together 
with sand and clays, and occasional huge blocke, 
without regard to order or specific gravity. There 
are sometimes foand mixed with the sand remains 
of marine animals, either shells or bones of fishes ; 
and there are not wanting many instancesin which 
the accumulation of gravel is nothing more than 
an ancient sea-beach. 

The gravel beds lie irregularly over most of the 
known and named rocks of geologists. So irre- 
gulär are they, that in geological maps they 
are aetually left oat altogether, as either too im- 
perfectly made out to justify insertion, or so com- 
pletely obscuring the other rocks that the order 
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and arrangement of these latter would be lost 
sight of if theit upper coatings of gravel, often 
forming the true sabsoil, were represented. It is 
only in special geologieal maps^ constructed with a 
view to these superficial deposits, that they can be 
inserted with advantage ; and yet for certain prac- 
tica! f»arposes^ especially those relating to agricul- 
ture, and also for many in which engineßring and 
architecture are concerned, a knowledge of them is 
absolutely essential. 

These beds are so different from the underlying 
rocks^ such as the chalk^ lias^ coal-measures^ and 
others well known in various parts of the country, 
that they may be regarded as exceptional in their 
character, and they are considered to havebeen formed 
in a sea loaded with icebergs drifted down from the 
circumpolar seas. That most of the material has 
been conveyed for some distance by the sea, there 
is no doubt; and in many cases the surface of the 
hard rocks on which gravel beds lie, or which are 
very near them, is smooth and scratched, as if 
by dragging over them some heavy load of rough 
material. Glaciers rapidly formed along a wide 
«xtent of circumpolar land at a high elevatioD, 
and frequently broken off to form icebergs, which 
again, with their heavy load of stones and gravel, 
accumulated on the sides and slopes, as they do 
now in the Alps and other lofty mountain ranges, 
offer the best, if not the only, explanation of the 
conditions under which the boulder clay and coarser 
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gravel could be formed, The gradual wearing 
away of cliffs, and the removal and re-accumulation 
of the broken material on a line of coast, is another 
proeess that must have been going on contem^ 
poraneously, and may have formed the more regulär 
and finer banks of gravel and sand, while the silt, 
stones, and mud brought down by torrents am^ left 
behind on the low ground, through which th^ 
waters of a torrent have found their way to the 
sea, would produce the freshwater sands and marls 
belönging to the same course of events. In the 
times, then, of which we are speaking, there must 
have been a large district, either a group of islands 
or a continent, extending much further to the 
south than the present Aretic land ; and on this 
land, part of which may have extended to the 
latitude of Central Europe^ the climate must have 
been excessively cold, almoet Aretic, owing to in- 
hospitable mountains of ice everywhere advancing 
towards the sea. Still further to the south were 
numerous islands, if not continuous lands, covered 
with Vegetation, and peopled with various tribes of 
quadrupeds and birds, and probably (as we have 
Seen) not without human inhabitantö* Such 
islands occupied chiefly those spots now at a great 
elevation above the sea, the lower plains being sub- 
merged, though probably not so deeply but that 
the icebergs were stranded upon them. The 
central piain of Europe, a large part of Asia north 
of the great Himalayan chain^ an extensive tract 
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of North America, a broad strip of South Ame- 
rica east of the Andes, from the river La Platar 
southwards, and a part — no one can at present 
teil how large a part — of Australia, were all then 
under water. It was on the portions of the ocean 
floor of that day, defined as above, that the great 
deposjts of the drift period took place. The floor 
is since raised, and the ocean has left it ; some of 
the ancient land is now submerged, while other 
parts form mountain-tops ; the sea now brings 
warm water instead of ice to our shores, and the 
drifted icebergs deposit their load in the middle of 
the broad Atlantic, instead of on shoals a thousand 
miles to the east or west. The climate has changed 
entirely; the Vegetation and the inhabitants of 
land and sea have also changed more or less ; but 
man, with his power of modifyihg his habits to 
climate, has remained; and manj animals of 
lower Organization, moving freely in water, and 
able to find for themselves those conditions of cli- 
mate and food that are favourable, have also re- 
mained as his contemporaries. 

It will be interesting to inquire what were those 
animals associated with man during this period, 
which is so historically remote, but geologically 
so very receut — animals many of which have since 
died out, leaving no direct and unaltered descen- 
dants on the earth. They include some of many 
kinds, large and small, belonging to various coun- 
tries ; but it will not be possible to allude here to 
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more tban a few of the more remarkable and cha-' 
racteristic varieties. 

In the caves, both of England and Germany, 
bones of bats are found buried with other bones 
under the Stalagmite^ as well as amongst the super- 
ficial mud. Two species at least are made out — 
one of them the " great bat'' of English naturalists, 
still living in similar places ; and the other the 
horse-shoe bat, also living still. In these curious 
auimals, limited in distribution to sheltered and 
dark places, there has been, then, but little change. 

Bears, of at least three kinds, certainly inhabited 
the land during the drift period; the brown bear 
of North Europe, which is said to have lived in 
Scotland less than a thoosand years ago, had 
already been introdueed, and was accompanied by 
two other species, both since extinct — one of them 
smaller and less fierce, the other much larger, and 
more resembling the grisly bear of North- Western 
America. The great cavem bear, as the larger 
extinct species is called, must have equalled in size 
a large horse ; and though certainly very powerful, 
and from the structüre of its teeth and extremities 
able to defend itself against enemies, it probably 
fed more on vegetable than animal food — ^in this 
also resembling the grisly bear. 

The badger, the polecat, and the stoat flourished 
with the three species of bear above described, but 
seem not to have since undergone any change, 
resisting the alteration of climate and the gradual 
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iucrease of the human race better than the larger 
animals of approximate habits. Bones of all of 
them are found buried in cavems with those of 
extinct races. The otter was another existing spe- 
cies which at that time had been introduced into 
Europe^ and has not since been destroyed. 

Wolves aboanded during the deposit of the drift, 
and cannot yet be said to have passed away, except 
where the cultivation of the land has rendered their 
existence impossible. The same species now com- 
mon throughout Northern Europa, then ranged 
over England also, and numerous individuals have 
left bones and teeth in the eaves by the side of 
those of the bears. The same may be said of the 
common dog, of which there seem to have been 
many varieties, and of the fox. 

The hyaena is an animal combining many of the 
peculiarities of the canine and feline races. It 
includes species less destructive than many, the 
animals seeking rather dead Carrion than the living 
prey. The teeth of the hysenas are admirably 
adapted to gnaw and crush bones, and the muscles 
of the jaw point out this as an important habit. 
.At present animals of this kind are confined to 
Africa and the parts of Asia adjacent. Tvvo well- 
marked species and one other are known; one 
only, the striped hyaena, inhabiting Northern 
Africa and Asia, and the others found in South 
Africa, near the Cape. One very remarkable ex- 
tinct species, more like the spotted hysena of the 
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South than the striped species of the North ot 
Africa^ has left abundant remains in caverns, 
among the fossils of the drift period. This last 
species has been found in the principal caverns of 
England, Germany, France, and Belgium, and also 
in the unstratified drift of the same period. It is 
Singular enough that the specimens from the latter 
localities are in a tolerably perfect state, not broken 
or gnawed, while those from caverns almost alvvays 
show marks of having been gnawed and broken by 
the teeth of their cannibal associates. 

The hysena of the caves was an animal equally 
remarkable for size and strength, exceeding very 
greatly that of the spotted hyaena of the Cape, 
and attaining dimensions even larger than those 
of the largest tiger. The number of individuals 
of this species whose remains have been found in 
the English caverns, is not only extremely large, 
but they belong to ammals of all ages. It seems 
clear that the caverns were the dens and hiding- 
places of these savage brutes, who dragged thither 
the deer or other prey they found while prowling 
about at night, and often, in default of other 
victims, fed on their own companions or oflf- 
spring. 

It is a common error to suppose that the 
larger Carnivora are only met with where the cli- 
mate is tropical, or warm and damp, and that a 
large development of animal life — especially of the 
^ger races — is always accompanied by a vigorous 
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Vegetation. The eonträry might almost be asB^rted 
as the usual condition in nature. Thas in South 
AMca^ where are the largest known herds of wild 
animals^ both camivorous and herbivorous, they 
exist in tracts of country scantily covered with 
Vegetation^ and in Brazil^ where the Vegetation is 
so enormouslj multiplied^ there seems hardlj room 
for large animals. So also on the northern side of 
the great mountain chain of Asia^ and in the eolder 
parts of North America^ the larger Carnivora are 
repreaented by lions, tigers^ lynxes^ and Jaguars^ 
with many other feline species. 

In ancient times^ during the aretic climate of 
the driffc period, a great cavern tiger ranged over 
England, and all that then existed of Europe, 
aeeompanied by another species of tiger of smaller 
size, a leopard, a wild cat, and some other of the 
larger feline animals, besides a very remarkable 
genus (macAairodus) now altogether lost, as large 
as the cavern tiger, and provided with weapons 
rendering it if possible more formidable. Of these, 
the cavern tiger seems to have resembled the Jaguar 
in its proportions, but was stronger and larger in 
the limbs and paws ; the others were fuUy as large as 
the existing tiger, but all were slightly different, 
except, indeed, the wild cat; whilst the extinct 
MachairoduSy with its peculiar canine teeth, shaped 
like a sword (whence the name is derived)y and 
having a serrated edge, was not only larger than 
any of these, but seems to have been, in spite of 

B 
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some bear-like affinities^ a jet more destructive crea- 
ture, It ranged over the whole of the northem 
temperate land, from England to India; its remains 
having been found, though rarely and at intervals^ 
across the two continents of Europe and Asia. 
Several species have already been made out. 

Accompanying this striking list of ferocious and 
camivorous animals^ we find a corresponding group 
of vegetable feeders serving as their prey. The 
beaver, and a species of rodent of very large size 
closely allied to it, haye been foand, together with 
a large group of the more minute gnawing animals ; 
but mth these were also the gigantic races of 
which the representatives now are the Indian and 
African elephants, the rhinoceroses and hippopo- 
tamuses, and the tapirs of the Old and New World. 
From a period long antecedent to that of the drift, 
and down to a comparatively recent date, elephants 
and rhinoceroses seem to have abounded in northern 
latitudes, both in Europe and America, ranging 
even to the borders of the Arctic circle, wherever 
a tree Vegetation could live. So lately have they 
there died out, or so long have their fleshy and 
soft parts been embalmed in ice in those countries^ 
that in the beginning of this Century a perfect 
elephant was melted out of the icy cli& of the 
Biver Lena, in Siberia, which must have been sud« 
denly entombed when in füll health, and while 
living in a natural state in such a climate as still 
exists in the same parallel of latitnde in Western 
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Europe. The carcases of a rhinoceros and other 
animals have been seen also^ but these have been left 
where they were seen, while the skeleton of the 
elephant^ the 8kin and some of the hair^ and 
the Contents of the stomach, were sent to St, 
Petersburg. 

The bones of elephants, rhinoceroses^ and hippo** 
potamuses have been found very generally, both in 
cavern deposits and in the gravel of the drift 
period^ so that no doubt can exist as to more 
than one kind of eaeh havihg ranged over the 
whole of the land during the deposit of the 
various beds of gravel. They must also have been 
locally abundant to account for the very numerous 
bones distributed wherever gravel appears or where 
eavems exist. 

Of these one of the elephants (the mammoth), 
grew occasionally to enormous size^ mueh exceeding 
that of the largest known Indian elephants^ and 
was provided with tusks proportionably elongated 
and greatly curved. It may serve to give some 
idea of the abundance of these animals in England, 
if we mention the opinion of Mr. Woodward, that 
from a bank off the little village of Happisburgh in 
Norfolk, upwards of two thousand grinders of the 
mammoth have been dredged up by the fishermen 
within thirteen years. And even this is by no 
means the riebest locality, as all along the east 
coast of England, from Essex to Norfolk, the teeth 
and tusks of elephants seem to be among the com-> 
e2 
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monest fossils dag up^ while in the cliffs bor- 
dering the frozen Arctic seas^ the supply of 
tusks was at one time^ and for a long while^ so 
considerable as to render the importation of ivory 
from recently killed elephants altogether unne« 
cessarj. It is remarked^ indeed^ hj a traveller 
who published an account of the Lae-cbow Islands^ 
on the north-eastern coast of Siberia^ that one of 
these Islands is little more than a mass of elephauV9 
bones. 

An equally gigaiitio and somewhat more mas- 
sive animal than the elephant^ bat very closely 
allied to it — the mastodon — is now extinct, but 
during the drift period trod the wastes and fed on 
the tree Vegetation of Northern Europe, Asia, and 
America. The animals of this genus seem to 
have been more widely spread than the elephant, 
ranging from the tropics^ both southward and 
northward^ almost to the Polar Seas, and reaehing 
back mach farther in geological tiaxe. They were 
provided with a long proboscis^ and were possibly 
more aqaatic in their habits tban elephants^ ap- 
proximating in form and habits to the hippo- 
potamas, species of which have also been foand 
embedded in the same deposits. Of these one was 
larger and another mach smaller than the species 
now inhabiting the Nile. 

A well marked species of rhinoceros of the two- 
horned group, provided with horns of remarkable 
size and strength^ has been foand both in gravel 
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ftnd cäverns, and a complete skeleton was met with 
in a natural fissure at Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, 
laid open by mining Operations. Other bones of 
the same^ and some probably belonging to a dis- 
tinct species, have been found in many parte of 
Durope and Northern Asia. 

Two dpecies of the genus Hqnm, one eqüallmg a 
middling sized horse and the other a zebra, hav^ 
left remains in cayerns and gravel^ and are accom- 
panied by bones of animals assisting to fill up the 
Wide interval at present existing between the hip- 
popotamus and the bog. Several of these^ of 
variouö siaee, and the wild bog itself, evidently 
ranged throughout the northern countries during 
the driffc period« 

Of ruminating animals, there are numeröus re- 
mains in the caverns and in the gravel of the 
drift period. Two species of cameis, a gigantic 
musk ox, and a giraffe, were the prototypes of 
many existing and well known groaps. Deer of all 
kinds were then, as they still are, represented by 
many and greatly varied types, and of these the 
great-horned Irish elk, as it is called, seems to hav^ 
been the. most remarkable for its dimensions, and 
from the enormous expanse and width of the horns, 
which in some specimens exceed fourteen feet firom 
tip to tip, and weigh upwards of eighty pounds» 
The animal in certain respects resembled the fallow« 
deer, and in others the reindeer, and was not really 
an elk. Its homs must have fallen off and been 
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reproduced everj jesLr, and exhibit proof of their 
enormougly rapid growth in the deep grooves left 
for the passage of the blood vessels which conveyed 
the material of which they were formed. 

A true elk^ a rein-deer^ and a gigantic fallow- 
deer and red-deer^ have all lefb bones and teeth in 
cavems and gravel^ and these are occasionally ac- 
companied by remains of roebucks^ antelopes^ and 
goats. The Äurochs, a large bison still roaming in 
the wild forests of Lithuania, and a gigantic ox^ 
the Ums, scarcely inferior to the elephant in size^ 
both lived in England as well as Northern Eorope^ 
about the commencement of the Christian era^ and 
had lived in the same district during the whole of the 
drift period^ together with a smaller species^ about 
the dimensions of the ordinary domestic cattle. 

Whilst these were the inhabitants of Northern 
Europe^ South America was provided with several 
gigantic representatives of the existing tribes pe-* 
culiar to that country. Thus^ instead of^ or in 
addition to^ Armadillos^ we find bones of the 
Olyptodon, covered with a coat of mail six feet in 
length^ its vast bulk supported on massive columns^ 
with bases of corresponding magnitude. With 
this we have the Toxodon, also a large animal^ 
combining some of the peculiarities of the elephant 
and the beaver; a gigantic Uama^ with a body as 
large and massive as that of the rhinoceros^ and 
if last^ certainly not least^ the megatheroid group — 
the most remarkable of all^ including sloths larger 
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than the largest elephant, whose habits were not 
unlike those of the sloths of the present day^ 
except that instead of dimbing the trees^ their 
enormous strength enabled them to pull down the 
giants of the forest^ and strip them of their leaves 
at pleasure^ * 

The eaverns of Australia^ like the Fampas de« 
posits of South America^ contain the remains of an 
ancient fauna^ strangely typified by the existing 
inhabitants of the country. As in the latter 
country the sloths and armadillos appear to be the 
dwarfed successors of more gigantic animals, similar 
in strueture and habits^ so in Australia the peculiar 
charaeteristic of all the indigenous quadrupeds — 
their marsupial strueture — (the mother bringing 
forth her young in an immature state^ and pre- 
serving them in a bag or pouch tili they are ready 
to provide for themselves) is retained in a group 
of gigantic prototypes of almost all the chief 
natural groups, In New Zealand^ where no qua- 
drupeds of any importance existed at the time of its 
diseovery^ there had been in like manner a gigantic 
race of wingless birds, of which the modern apteryx 
and the recently lost dodo may serve to give an idea. 

Everywhere then we find occupying the land of 
the drift period, when the gravel was deposited 
and the cavems filled^ important groups of qua« 
drupeds^ many of them of gigantic size, but all re- 
sembling pretty closely the present inhabitants of 
parts of the earth not very far removed. Thus we 
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do not find in Nortbern Europe and Asia the re* 
mains of sloths and marsupials such as now inhabit 
South America and Australia^ bat of elepbants^ 
rhinoceroses^ and hippopotamuses^ of lions^ tigers^ 
and leopards, and of great deer and oxen — all of 
which are still nHbre or less accurately represented 
there in a living state. Climate appeare hj no 
means to have limited the distribution of these crea- 
tures in former times, as in parts of the world 
certainly colder then than now are the remains of 
numeroos species of which the nearest allied species 
are only met with in much warmer countries at 
present. That a similarity of typical character 
pervades the inhabitants of the same district^ and 
seems to have done so through a vast period of 
time^ is a point well worthy of remark^ and can- 
not bat have important reference to the laws^ 
whatever they may be, which govern the succes* 
sion of species. 

While, however, the larger land animals were 
thus different^ the inhabitants of the water^ and 
generally the smaller and lower organized raees of 
all kinds of the drifb period^ seem to have altered 
bat little^ if at all^ in passing through the changes 
that have taken place from that time to this^ since 
only a few shells, then common, are now even rare, 
and none probably have so far changed as to be 
worthy of being called new species. The same is 
the case as far as the evidence goes with the 
vegetable world. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
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lapse of the long series of ages required to intro- 
duce so many important modifications in the 
animal world^ it is as nothing compared to those 
other periods contemplated hj geologists^ doring 
which almost every species, both vegetable and 
animal^ has been changed over and orex again. 
The drift period is the first of those numerous sac« 
cessive steps by which we are condacted in traeing 
the history of the past^ and being the first^ and 
that which involves fewest and smallest changes^ it 
is equally important in gaiding our jadgment, and 
interestingj as showing better than any other^ the 
method and prevailing law of nature in the pro« 
gressive history of creation. 

We have seen in a former chapter that the drift 
period — so modern in reference to geology, so 
ancient in reference to human records — was marked 
not only by races of quadrupeds diflferent from the 
present inhabitants of land^ but also by tribes of 
men who^ in their habits of life^ as judged of by 
their weapons^ differed little^ if at all^ from those 
tribes inhabiting .Western Europe two thousand 
years ago^ and equally little from those found in 
America two centuries ago^ and in many islands in 
the Pacific and in the northern and unsettled parts 
of Australia at the present day. Now^ as then, the 
human race^ in its power of resistance to cold and 
heat^ hunger and thirst^ and extremes of all kinds^ 
possessed an elasticity due no doubt to intellectual 
pre-eminence^ which distinguished the most savage 
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tribes and rendered them superior to the most 
powerful and intelligent of the unreasoning animals. 
They remained andheld their ground> whilst all^ or 
most^ of the others were forced to give way to 
ch^ging elimate and altered conditions of food« 
They continued to rule long^ perhaps without mach 
civilization^ but always the lords of creation^ until 
the early and uneivilized tribes were driven out by 
others having more cultivation, and therefore 
greater power. They have left behind a few stone 
weapons found in the caverns and gravel^ buried 
with the bones of quadrupeds of their day^ now 
extinet. Hitherto the subject is new^ and the dis* 
coveries that can be depended on are few and in- 
considerable ; bat we may look forward to the time 
when other indications than stone hatchets, knives^ 
and arrow heads will be found, and when the bones 
and skulls shall testify to the peculiarities of the 
race. Perhaps indeed many such have been pieked 
up already, and lost again, owing to the total ab- 
sence of preparation, even of scientific observers, to 
admit them; but now, that the possibility is recog- 
nised, we shall soon see the evidence grow around 

US. 

It is curious and interesting to find in this way 
another important department of human knowledge 
— archaeology — ^taking its earliest facts and con- 
clusions from geology, adding thus to the large 
number of sciences based on the history of the earth 
^d its Contents, The facts brought forward bf 
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geological investigations concerning gravel and 
caverns are at present the onlj soorces of informa^ 
tion for determlning the antiquity of our race. 

There appears to be nothing in the Nilotic, or 
cuneiform inscriptions of the most ancient date^ 
nothing in the oldest hieroglyphics of Eg3rpt^ no* 
thing in the sacred writings considered as a history 
of the human race^ that points to the existenee of 
an ancient people widely spread over the earth in 
both hemispheres^ living in a savage^ or at best half 
civilized state^ but capable of manufacturing arrow 
and spear heads and knives^ roughly hewn out of 
hard stone, and in Egypt, at least, brick and pottery ♦ 
Far anterior in time to all ordinary records^ to 
cyclopean constructions in stone, or to those pic« 
tured and seulptared stones^ however uneouth ; their 
implements and weapons found in many countries^ 
in caverns^ in gravel beds, or in river mud ; — these 
tribes are^ for the most part^ dissevered from the 
oldest that show relation with actual history^ and 
carry us back to theperiodwhenthe last races of large 
quadrupeds ranged over the earth. Sculptured by 
beings who most have shared the earth with the 
cavern bear^ hysena and tiger^ the elepfaant^ mas- 
todon^ hippopotamus^ and rhinoceros^ the great Irish 
elk^ the megatherium and glyptodon^ the gigantia 
kangaroos and wombats^ and the dinornis^ and 
numerous other stränge quadrupeds and birds^ these 
implements^ simple and rudely formed as they are^ 
still show a degree of ingenuity^ and indicate a 
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certaln amount of intellectnal caltivation^ oonipa«red 
with which the clevemess of the monkey^ or any 
other nnreasoning animal^ however perfect in in- 
fitinct^ is not to be broaght in comparison. There 
is enoagh in what is already known to stimulate 
curiosity, to hint very obscurely at the earliest con- 
dition of the unedacated human being^ and at the 
same time to point to a lapse of time marked by 
geological epochs^ instead of years or centuries. 
How long this state of things lasted^ and by what 
Steps men grew out of this infancy into the partial 
and obstructed cultivation of the Chinese on the 
one hand^ or the hitherto unchecked progress of 
the Saxon races on the other« or what intermediate 
gradations are represented by the Celtic tribes^ the 
Aztees, the Egyptians, the North American Indians> 
the South Sea Isländers^ the BoschmanSj or the 
indigenous Australians^ there are no means yet of 
determining. We cannot even make out whether 
this early raee was destroyed^ or nearly so^ to make 
way for a newer one of greater intellectnal activity, 
or whether the newer arose out of the older obeying 
the great law of intellectual progress.* 



* The latter part of thii chapter was originally published in 
the National Beviewi vol« z. p. 279. 
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XIII- 

ORIGIN OP ROCKS AND METAMORPHISM. 

Roeha auppaged to have heen futed — Ahtmee of evidence on thü 
head — Cfhemical geologjf — Clearage — Kind of rocks that deave 
— NcUwre of mud deposüs — Mechanicalproduction of deavage 
in soft mcaeriaU hy pressure — Jnvestigation hy aid of the 
microseope — Granite — Vesicles and cavities in rocks oceupied 
hy wcUer — VarioiLS conditions of occurrence — Composüion of 
granüe and ofthe crystals of which itis made up — Jjifferences 
of compositum of granites from different districts-" Ooliüo 
structure — Its mechanical origin. 

Fboh the time of Werner to the present day, there 
have been discussions among geologists as to the 
origin of rocks^ and extreme difference of opiniou 
has been entertained as to whether certain roeks^ 
which are evidently not the direct result of aqueoua 
action^ are to he regarded as truly igneous^ that is^ 
due to the agency of intenseheat^oronly metamorphic, 
by which is meant^ changed by heat or chemical 
action from original aqueous deposit. Granites, 
and the large class of rocks of which granite is the 
representative (technieally called porphyries)^ crys- 
talline limestone, and quartz rock have been 
generally described as cooled down from igneous 
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fosion^ while slates, gneissic rocks, and some others^ 
retaining marks of mechanical origin iu their planes 
of bedding^ bat having either no fossils^ or fossils 
only in a most obscure form^ bave been thought to 
have undergone great change and partial iusion in 
coDsequence of their dose yicinity to rocks in a 
perfectly ftised state. The known eondition of 
recent lava, and the alterations caused by it on 
manj rocks^ have long been considered amply 
suffieient to justity the assumption that all crystal* 
line, or greatly altered roeks^ are so because of the 
action of heat upon them. For some time past 
those theorists in geology who believed that the 
earth was still in a state of igneous fusion at a 
comparatively small depth from the surface^ and 
that the alteration of rocks was caused by their 
being broiight within the influence of this heat 
nnder great pressure, have been by far the most 
populär and numerous, insomuch that the opposite 
view has almost been lost sight of. 

In some respects, no doubt, the old battle of the 
Neptunists and the Yulcanists has been fought out 
and forgotten. No one now, with Werner and his 
immediate foUowers, would argue, in the face of 
known and recorded facts, that basalts (as ancient 
lavas are called) are chemical preeipitates from 
water — for the identity of basalt with lava recently 
poured out from volcanic vents has been experimen- 
tally proved. No one, on the other band, attempts 
to carry the igneous theory so far as to deny the vast 
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Importance of chemical agency independently of 
heat, or assisted only by such moderate and equaible 
temperature as is known to belong to all consider« 
able depths beneath the earth'8 surface. 

With the advanee of geology and chemistry, each 
in its own direction^ there has arisen a department of 
scienee spoken of sometimes as " chemical geology/^ 
It is not, in the nature of things, likely to prove so 
populär as some other branches of the subject, 
especially the study of the extinct races of animals 
and vegetables. Still there are matters of general 
interest treated of by chemical geology which seem 
to admit of populär elucidation, and a few of these 
we propose now to discass. 

Cleavage. — In all rocks that are not absolutely 
crystalline, there is a kind of parallel structure, more 
or less easily recognisable. It might result from the 
way in which the materials of the rock were accu- 
mulated, after being for a time held in Suspension in 
water, just as at the present time layers of mud are 
deposited parallel to each other at the mouth of the 
Ähine, the Nile, or any other great river, It might, 
however, be the result of some change that has 
taken place since the original accumulation was 
made, involving subsequent modification of a mass 
originally heaped together without order. 

In nature it is chiefly clayey beds that show this 
second kind of parallel structure, and in them, in 
its most perfect form, it produces roofing slate. 
The varieties^ both of slate and of imperfect slates 
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called schists^ as well as the rock calied gneiss^ are 
eimilarly formed, The term cleavage is used to 
denote the structure in question. Many substances 
(amongst the rest wax) may be made to assame 
cleavage by simple exposure to pressure. 

All beds produeed by the accumulation of mud^ 
whether at the mouths of rivers or in open seas^ 
are deposited in successive parallel layers of the first 
kind, and ofben contain fragments of animal re- 
mains« They are chiefiy clayey or sandy substances^ 
brought down by rivers, or washed from cliffs mixed 
with a certain proportion of carbonate of Urne. A 
carefully observed boring, made to a depth of 180 
feet, in Amsterdam, through the accumulations of 
Bhine mud which are there the only deposits 
known, showed in the first 232 feet eleven beds of 
clay, whose total thickness is 153 feet, and eight 
beds of sand, whose thickness is 79 feet; but 
below this there was nothing but sand. At a 
depth of 138 feet from the surface, the clay 
abounded with extremely minute and simple forms 
of vegetable life belonging to the ßiatamticea^ from 
one-third to half the mass being organic. In other 
river deltas, as in that of the Nile, borings have 
also shown the existence of altemate deposits of 
sand and clay, and here also the clay contains 
diatoms and the calcareous framework of foramini- 
ferse. Clay slates consist of a combination of silica 
with alumina, and various earths and metallic 
Oxides, very similar to that which has been observed 
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in clay bands recently deposited^ but the clay must 
have been of a peculiar kind^ and has not been 
proved to contain fossils. 

The production of cleavage or the superindueed 
parallelism of the particles of a rock, is not un- 
frequently seen to be altogether independent of the 
stratification or original deposit, though sometimed 
the two are themselves strictly parallel. It is rarö 
in any but rocks of great antiquity to find göod 
speeimens of cleavage at all, and even then they are 
only discernible when there is independent evidence 
of a large amount of pressure, both vertical and 
lateral, having been broüght to bear upon the 
deposit. 

In cleavage, unlike ordinary stratification, there 
is no practical limit to the Splitting of the rock in 
some one direction (thence called the plane of 
cleavage). As this is the case also with crystalline 
minerals, many of which when pure cleave very 
readily in some directions, but not at all in others, 
thei first idea of the cause of cleavage in rocks very 
naturally was that crystalline action had gone on in 
the mass, and had thus produced one of its very 
important effects. As, however, no other essential 
character of crystals could generally be traced, 
this theory was not quite satisfactory. 

Mere pressure, when sufficiently great^ was found 

by experiment to produce a phenomenon so exactly 

resembling cleavage that this has been put forward 

as a sufficient cause. No doubt most of the clay-* 

s 
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slates and other rocks showing this peculiarity of 
structore have undergone vast pressure when buried 
beneath a load of rock and water. This has been 
increased when^ besides the pressure from above^ a 
foree acting from below has compressed or broken 
the overljing mass^ or when^ as has often hap- 
pened^ the elevatory foree has even been snfficient 
to overcome the inertia of the overlying heap of 
material, and actually to lift it bodily upwards. 
Pressure is obtained^ perhaps^ on an equally grand 
Scale when^ owing to altered conditions of the rock 
in the interior, from chemical causes^ that contrac- 
tion has taken place which must have accom- 
panied the drying and consolidation of all rocks, 
and of which there is so much evidence in the 
cracks and fissures penetrating those that are not 
squeezed together into a much more compact mass 
than their original mode of deposit would admit. 
Lastly^ the expansion of rocks^ when carried down 
to greater depths and into higher temperatures 
than those in which they were formed^ must l^ve 
tended to produce the same result. From many 
causes^ therefore^ it is evident that enormous pres- 
sure has acted^ especially on those rocks which are 
of oldest date and which bear marks of having 
been carried into the deeper recesses of the earth 
to elaborate their structure. 

The microscope in the hands of Mr. Sorby has 
revealed something of the origin, while exhibiting 
with accuracy the structure, of cleavage rocks» 
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It appears^ on careful examination^ that in two 
rocks^ of which the materials arethe same^ but one 
of which shows cleavage and the other does not^ the 
particles are really differently arranged^ the appear- 
ance corresponding to what would happen if the 
rocks had been sqneezed flatter in a direction at 
right angles to the cleavage^ and puUed out in the 
direction of that plane. Some curious proofs of a 
change of this kind are seen in the oval form of 
certain green lumps common in clay rocks^ and 
still more in fossil shells belonging to the slate 
period^ all of which^ in the slates or other rocks 
exhibiting true cleavage^ are distorted^ although^ 
in the parts of the same rock where there is no 
cleavage there is no distortion. The claj^ how- 
ever^ in slates is not exactly of the same kind as 
that now formed in water^ but rather seems to be 
made up of exceedingljr minute plates of mica^ and 
in this ultimate sense the particles^ though not the 
masses^ are crystalline. The idea of the formation is 
that the mud from the decomposition of the feispar 
of granite was changed into mica under the in- 
fluence of water at a high temperature, and deep 
below the earth's surface ; that after this, owing to 
the action of the causes already indicated^ the 
dimensions of the rock have been changed without 
compression of the whole mass or further crystal- 
line action^ and that the water being squeezed out^ 
and the mass to a certain extent reduced from 
plasticity to a solid^ there were produoed at the 
s 2 
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game time the two extreme kinds of cleavage — tbat 
illostrated in the fine roofing elates of Wales^ 
Scotland, Cornwall^ and elsewhere^ and that oc^ 
casionallj shown when rocks split indefinitely 
parallel to natural joints or crevicea produeed in the 
rock^ independently of true cleavage. A fair illus- 
tration of the nature of cleavage in its charac- 
teristic form is produeed mechanically hj mixing 
carefally numerous scales of micaceous oxide of iron 
with pipe-clajr^ and afterwards, while the whole is 
plastic^ subjecting it to pressure and great strain ia 
one direction. If after this the specimen is baked 
so as to render permanent the new arrangement of 
the Contents produeed by the pressure^ a little 
examination will show that the scales of iron oxide 
have all taken a distinct direction^ parallel to the 
elongation of the clay. A mass of any material 
having an ultimate crystalline structure is^ how* 
ever^ sufficient to produce the effect^ without the 
presence of foreign bodies. 

Granite. — ^To most geologists it would be a 
startling assumption if granite^ and the large 
group of rocks of which granite is the best known 
example^ were declared to be in any sense aqueous 
rocks. Undoubtedly crystalline, and made up of 
crystals of quartz^ with feispar, mica, hornblende, 
or other double Silicates, all in acrystallizedstate,and 
accumulated together; showing little indication of 
mechanical origin; and not containing fossils or 
remaios of animal or vegetable Organization, it 
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certainly does not at first seem possible to speak of 
such a substance and water as having anything to 
do with each other. Still^ tbe microscope has re- 
vealed facts conceming rocks of this kind which 
g^ far to prove that, if not Neptunian in the old 
Wernerian sense^ thejr are at least not without 
some very cnrious and satisfactorj proofe of water 
having had so much to do in their formation tbat 
a part of tbis element has actoallj been locked up 
in their substance^ and allows us to calculate at 
wbat depth and temperature the whole mass was 
formed. 

. By obtaining sections from one hundredth to 
a thonsandth of an inch thick of various crystalline 
bodies^ it has been found that üumerous cavities 
exist in almost all^ butthat these cavities vary greatly 
according to the circumstances under which crystaU 
lization took place. They are usually occupied by 
fluid or gas^ and by ingenious devices the presence 
of water hfts been detected in many^ the fluid not 
being chemically combined^ but mechanically en- 
closed within the cell-walls of the cavity. Quartz 
seems particularly liable to contain water under 
these circumstances; and the cavities are some« 
times quite large enough to be seen by the naked eye^ 
in which cases the fluid can be extracted and exa- 
mined. Besides these large cavities^ there are ofben 
innumerable smaller ones discoverable only under 
th« microscope^ although the result of their exist- 
ence is visible in a white appearance of the mass^ 
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No% it is a carioas and important fact that 
minerals obtained in a crystalline state bj direct 
cooling from igneous fusion^ also contain cavities ; 
but these are generally eitber füll of some trans- 
parent glass derived from the cooling mass^ or are 
quite empty^ or eise are occapied bjr gas or vapour. 
SometimeSj also^ they contain small crystals. When 
the larger cavities in such rocks become filled sab« 
sequently with crystals^ these crystals contain fluid 
cavities — thus marking the presence of water, and 
proving that it circulates through partially cooled 
igneous rocks, and especially in the cavities with* 
which they abound. The rock mass, therefore, 
cooled down from igneous fusion, contains empty 
cavities, or Spaces, without water ; but whatever 
bas formed afberwards in these Spaces contains 
water. 

Granite rock consists of crystals of quartz, 
feispar, mica, hornblende, &c., or crystals of some 
of these or of allied minerals, embedded in a base 
of one of them. The quartz of granite contains 
so many cavities filled with water that the actual 
bulk of the water thus contained is sometimes one 
per Cent, of the bulk of the rock. The fluid 
cavities are distributed through all parts of the 
mass. The quartz of granite, however, also con- 
tains stone and vapour cavities; but the coarser 
the granite, the smaller and less distinct are these» 

It results from the observations made in this 
W9y that granite must have been formed like some 
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modern volcanic rocks, no doubt at a high tem- 
peratare^ but still at a temperature not much 
greater than is required for the fusion of lead^ and 
under the pressure of many thousand feet of over- 
lying rock. Now, as it requires an enormously 
greater heat at the ordinary pressure of the atmo- 
sphere at the surface to fuse such rock, it is quite 
clear that granite cannot be regarded, as it often 
has been, as a result of complete fusion of the whole 
mass while far beneath the surface ; and Mr. Sorby, 
to whom we are indebted for this investigation, 
gays — "The proof of the Operation of water is 
quite as streng as that of heat; and, in fact, I 
must admit that, in the case of coarse grained 
highly quartzose granites, there is so very little 
evidence of igneous fusion, and such overwhelming 
proof of the action of water, that it is impos- 
sible to draw the line between them and those 
veins where, in all probability, mica, feispar, and 
quartz have been deposited from Solution in water/'* 
There is a great difference observable in granites 
from different localities. Thus the granite of the 
Highlands of Scotland appears to have beenformed 
ander a much greater pressure than those of Corn- 
wall, or eise at a much lower temperature. As- 
suming that the temperature is more likely than 
not to increase as we descend far below the 
earth^s surface, and that the law of increase is not 



* Qnftrt. Joum. of the Geologioal Society, voL ziv. p. 48S. 
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different from that observed in deep mines, it 
would seem that all kinds of producta formed 
within the earth, and therefore nnder pressure^ 
whether thej are completely elaborated under pres- 
sure^ as the granites were^ or partly educed while 
the pressure was removed during some great vol- 
canic outburst^ must indicate the mode of their 
formation by their structure^ and unless aetually 
in a State of fusion^ must be so affected by water 
as to contain it in the cavities of crystallization. 
Vapour of water, thus rising throngh all rocks, 
and everywhere present at great depths, must also 
reach and pass through all overlying sedimentary 
rocks, and help, no doubt, to produce those modi« 
fications in them that have ofben puzzled geologists. 

It must not be supposed that the water in these 
cases is always pure. It contains ofben chlorides 
of potassium and sodium, sulphates of potash, soda 
and Urne, and sometimes free acids. In these cases 
the phenomena of the cavities are ofben modified^ 
but the general results as given above are not 
changed. 

Water also in these cases cannot be said to act 
by dissolving igneous rocks when mixing with 
them. The rock rather seems to dissolve the 
water, either chemically, the mineral becoming a 
hyätttUy or physically, in the manner in which 
liquids dissolve gas, actually absorbing a part of 
the vapour of water into its substance. Under 
these circumstances, an intimate mixture may.take 
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the place of partially melted or softened rock and 
water at the same temperatare^ and it is^ indeed, 
highly probable that in this way many rocks have 
been formed^ just as quartz and feispar have actually 
been produced artificially by a French chemist^ 
M. Daubree^ in a manner which substantially con* 
firms these views. 

Oolitic Structure, — Many of the limestones of the 
middle of the three great series of formatious which 
compose the earth^s crust are remarkable in Eng* 
land for having a peculiar stracture, the particles 
of the stone being small and roand^ like the roe 
of fish. This structure is well seen in the Bath 
and Portland stones, both very extensively used 
for building purposes^ and is so manifest and 
characteristic that many of them are locally called 
roe-stones. In geological language the corre- 
sponding Greek word, oolitey is preferred, and 
oolites are so much more common in rocks of the 
age refeiTed to than elsewhere^ that we read in 
geological books of the oolitic period^ so that it 
might be imagined that this condition of the stone 
was confined to the rocks in question. Such is 
not at all the case. Limestones thus oolitic^ or 
made up of sroall rounded grains visible to the 
*S^ naked eye, occur in rocks of all ages — they are 
. "" Silurian, Devonian, and carboniferous, as well as 
^ secondary, and not unfrequently, also, they are 
observed in tertiary beds. 
It is well known that some limestones exist in 
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the State of chalk — ^fine grains adhering together 
and fonning a very soft stone ; others as oolites in 
the large grains just described ; others^ again^ as 
hard^ compact^ fine-grained masses^ not at all 
crystalline ; while others form more or less perfect 
marble. Why these differences exist^ and what is 
the natare of the change that some of them have 
nndergone^ is a corions qnestion in geology. With 
regard to the oolites^ a short explanation will be 
useful. 

Almost all the little grains or egglike particies 
which make up a piece of common Bath or Port- 
land oolite^ are Compound bodies^ formedseparatelj^ 
and each having its nudeus of some very minute 
organic body, such as a fragment of shell, or 
other hard substance. Round this nudeus are 
nomerous layers of the finest lime-mud^ mixed 
with a little fine clay. In most cases the arrange- 
ment seems strictly mechanical^ and is supposed to 
have been induced by a slight ripple motion in 
shallow water loaded with carbonate of lime^ which 
is thus deposited in exceedingly minute particies 
on the fragments of lime sand (broken shell and 
coralline) which cover the shore. The slight me- 
chanical disturbance of the water is believed to be 
sufficient to keep the carbonate of lime from set- 
tling in a solid and compact deposit on auy larger 
body^ and confine it to the minutest grains. If 
this is the case, and the oolites have been thus 
formed, the part of the sea where they were pro- 
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duced must have been in a state of slow descent^ 
and this indeed agrees well with the nature of the 
fossils found so abundantly in the oolitic roeks. 
There are no eircumstances apparently so favourable 
for the aceumulation of fragments of shells^ and the 
host of animal remains found in locks^ as when a 
coast line is undergoing slow depression^ for the 
ränge of marine life is then constantly shifting^ 
and often enlargiog^ by the continual addition of 
new shallow traets. Sir Henry de la Beche noticed 
something of this kind in Jamaica^ where the tidal 
ränge is small^ but the waters are much charged 
with carbonate of lime. 

By degrees^ and under eircumstances peculiarly 
favourable, the grains coated in this way have some- 
times continued to increase tili they are as large as 
peas, thus forming the rock called pisolUe or pea- 
stone, in contradistinction to oolUe or roe-stone. 
The pisolites are not often in thick beds, but in 
other respects they agree well enough with oolites. 

When the carbonate of lime in the water is smali 
in quantity, and does not aocumulate in the way 
just described, it acts as a cement, and often fastens 
together sands and other material. Not unfre- 
quently a deposit of iron goes on under similar cir- 
cumstauces, and thus have been produced those 
extensive and rieh beds of oxide of iron found in 
the oolites, and of late abundantly worked in Eng- 
land and France. 
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XIV, 

NEW DISCOVERIES IN IRON OKES. 

Wide diffusum of iron ores — Different hind of ores — Oxides and 
Carbonates — Jlesources of England in 1851 — Increcued re- 
»ourca tince ihat date — CompasiHon of the common oresfownd 
in the liaa and oolites — Äceoimt of the Cleveland iron-pro- 
ducing district — Its prodwx, and probahle extent of iU yield 
— Other aourcei of tupplyfrom tecondary rocht — Freneh iron 
ores — Süesian oret — Value of association of iron cmd cool to 
England, 

Next to coal^ nothiDg in the mineral kingdom is 
more important to man than iron^ and as there is 
no metal more widely diffnsed^ it mightbesupposed 
that there could be no diflSculty in obtaining: it when 
and where it is required. This, however, is by no 
means the case^ for being itself^ as a metal, exeeed« 
ingly refractory, fasing only at a very high tempe- 
rature, and mixing in the fdrnace with remarkable 
facility with substanees injurious to it^iron is difficalt 
and troublesome to bring into the metallic form in 
a marketable condition, and either reqoires mach 
£ael and streng fluxes to separate it from the com- 
binations in whieh it exists in the more earthy 
oresj or eise when in its purest state, and combined 
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önly with oxygen, it is exceedingly apt to bum out 
the walls of the furnace in which it is melted, owing 
to the fierce heat evolved. Wbile, therefore^ some 
of the parest and finest qualities of iron are obtained 
now, as they have been from time immemorial^ from 
those erystalline ores which contain iron eombined 
with the smallest quantity of oxygen (such as 
the Swedish and Bussian ores^ the Indian^ parfc of 
the Elban, and some others) by far the largest 
quantity of the iron used for miscellaneous purposes 
is redueed from ores greatly mixed with foreign 
substanees^ of which clay and Urne are the most 
common. 

The ores of iron are^ practically, almost limited 
to the Oxides (combinations of iron with oxygen 
gas) and the carbonates of the oxide (combinations 
of carbonic acid with the oxide), the former being 
generally erystalline and pure, or eombined only 
with water, and the latter almost always earthy 
and impure. From the former are obtained the 
qualities of iron from which the finest steel is made; 
from the latter all other kinds of merchantable 
iron. The former are of three kinds — first, those 
which consist of the smallest combination of oxygen 
(magnetic ooddes), containing when pure nearly 
seventy-two per cent. of iron, and yielding the 
finest qualities of steel ; secondly, those which con- 
tain a little more oxygen (red Aamatite, apecular 
ctre, micaceom ore^ and iron glance), yielding rather 
more than sixty-nine and a quarter per cent. of 
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iron when pure; and third^ the oxides combined 
with water (brown Aamatile), contaiDiDg only fifty* 
six per cent. of iron. From the first group of ores 
iron is made by a simple process in small fumaces 
bat at considerable cost^ and the other two kinds 
are chiefly valuable for mixing with the poorer and 
earthy ores in farnaces of large dimensions^ where 
all the commoner kinds of metal are produced. 

The carbonates^ like the oxidesj present many 
varieties^ bat they are mach more generally impure. 
The crystalline or sparry carbonates^ if without 
foreign substances, would yield forty-five per cent. 
of iron^ but they are almost always mixed with car- 
^bonates of lime and magnesia. It is mueh more 
common to meet with them in the earthy state as 
clay ironstones^ in which form^ indeed^ they are 
really the most important group^ being the most 
abundant and the nearest to the coal^ of all the 
British ores. 

The known resources of England for iron ore, in 
the year 1851, were thus described by Mr. S. Black- 
well of Dudley, who coUected with great care a 
series of specimens for the Great Exhibition of that 
year in London. '^ The carboniferous, or mountain 
limestones, of Lancashire, Cumberland, Dorham, 
the Forest of Dean, Derbyshire, Somersetshire, and 
South Wales, all furnish important beds and veins 
of hsematite ; those of Ulverston, Whitehaven, and 
the Forest of Dean are the most extensively worked, 
and seem to be almost exhaustless. The brown 
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hsematltes and white carbonates of Aiston Moor 
and Weardale also exist in snch large masses that 
they must ultimately become of great importance/' 
The coal measures^ however, were then the chief 
sources of sapply^ and '' the ironstone beds in them^ 
especially in South Wales, Staffordshire, and neigh- 
boaring counties fumish the greater part of the 
iron produeed in Great Britain/' " The new red 
sandstone furnishes in its lowest division beds of 
hsematitic conglomerate. In the lias and oolites 
are important beds of argillaceous ironstones now 
beconiing extensively worked, and the iron ores of 
the greoDsand of Sussex, once the seat of a consi« 
derable manufacture of iron, will in all probability 
again soon become available by means of the 
facilities of railway communication/^ In 1850, the 
gross annual production of iron was estimated to 
have been upwards of 2,250,000 tons, divided as 
foUows :— South Wales 700,000, South StaflFord- 
shire andWorcestershire600,000,Scotland 600,000, 
various smaller districts 850,000. The increase of 
production has been as foUows: in 1750, it was 
30,000 tons, in 1800, 180,000 tons, in 1825, 
600,000 tons, from which time to 1850, the pro- 
duction was nearly quadrupled."*^ 

In the year 1850, the clay ironstones of the lias 
and oolites were hardly beginning to enter into 
important use, and they are described by Mr. Black- 

* UpwardB of four tons of average ore would be required to 
manufacture each ton of pig iron. 
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well as " of no commercial value, but curioas as 
Bhowing the almost universal dissemination of this 
impörtant ore." It is chiefly with a view to show 
the progress of development of these ores that the 
present chapter is written, but before doing so a 
more detailed notice of the ores themselves will be 
useful. 

They are of three kinds — two of them consisting 
chiefly of earthy carbonates, and the third of 
hydrated peroxides, the former differing from each 
other in beiug associated in the one case with clays 
(Silicates of alumina), and in the other with lime- 
stones (carbonates of Urne). 

The earthy matters are mechanically mixed as 
impurities with carbonates of the oxide of iron, 
and are sometimes partially, sometimes nearly alto- 
gether absent, the ore of iron being then often 
mixed with coaly matter, and becoming what is 
called a hlack-hand ironstone. These black bands 
pass into impure coal, and are almost confined to 
the coal formations, though some have been found 
in the oolitic deposits. They are rieh, easily 
smelted (combining fuel with ore), and are, there- 
fore, very valuable when abundant. 

The whole secondary series of rocks, from the 
new red sandstone to the Oxford clay of British 
geologists, both inclusive, contain deposits of irony 
material, generally in bands, all capable of being 
^sed with advantage in the furnace, although many 
of them have no appearance of being ores, and 
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have long been overlooked. Those chiefly used 
hitherto are from the lias and the lower beds of 
oolite immediately above the lias. They seem to 
have been all originally grey earthy carbonates of 
iron^ with Urne and alittle silica^ someparts having 
been sabsequently altered by weathering into 
hydrated peroxides. They are sometimes nodules 
in other beds, but often thick uniform deposits. 
They always contain a little phosphate of lime and 
magnesia, and sometimes the qaantity of phosphoric 
acid in the black band carbonates rises to between 
one and two per cent., while in the grey carbonates 
and altered hsBmatites of the oolites it occasionally 
has the very larg^ proportion of three per cent. 
Although so mach phosphorus is considered a dis- 
advantage, there are few of the ores that cannot 
be used. 

The deposits of this kind are so very abundant 
and widely opened, that, although they now supply 
an important part of the fiffceen or twenty millions 
of tons per annum required for iron making, their 
quantity is considered as practically inexhaustible. 
They form thick beds, covering miles of country, 
close to the surface, and they are placed conveniently 
in the line of the principal railways, which cross 
them in various places, so that they can be carried 
at very small cost. 

The district in Yorkshire called Cleveland is one 
of the most remarkable in referen.ce to this new 
and important source of supply for iron ore. It is 
T 
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a tract of low hSIs^ not three bundred feet above 
the sea^ situated in the north-eaAtem park of the 
coonty^ and occupied geologically by the lias and 
new red sandstone^ overlaid by patches of nortbem 
drifb or gravel. It is chiefiy the middle lias tbat 
at present yields the iron ores, and they oeeupy a 
bed seen on the escarpments or steep faces of the 
low hills^ from which have fallen loose blocks. 
These bloeks^ which have an irony appearance^ 
owing to long exposure to the weather^ are strewn 
over the beaeh on the coast, and first led to the 
discoveiy of the deposit about the year 1848» On 
the coast^ and also at a small elevation above the 
ilat land between Redcar and Middlesborough on the 
Tees^ there crops out to the surfaee a solid Stratum 
fifteen feet thick^ which at first sight would be re* 
garded as an ordinary sandstone^ its external sur- 
faee somewhat rusted by the oxidation of iron. 
Tbis deposit^ sometimes massive^ at others inter<P 
laminated with shaly bands, is of a greenish or 
grey cplour^ divided by a syßtem of vertieal jointc^ 
and its structure is generally oolitic^ the grains 
being concentric^ and consisting of silica soluble in 
dilute caustic potash« The greenish-grey colour of 
the bed is owing to the presence of Silicate of iron, 
well known to produoe the same appearanoe in the 
sands of the south-east of England^ geologicaUy 
called ''green sands/' although often grey^yellow, or 
even deep red, The wbole deposit belongs to what 
is called the marlstone formation, widely spread 
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through England^ and belonging to the xniddle 
part of the lias. It abounds with fossils^ eepecially 
Belemnitea, and a species of Pecten (P. aquivalvü). 
The latter is often found in a very fine state of 
preservation. 

This remarkable seam contains^ on an average^ 
about thirty per cent. of iron, and extends, with 
gradually diminishing thickness^ southwards to 
Gainsborough^ and then to Thirsk^ where it is too 
thin to be observable, It covers a region of severa], 
hundred Square miles^ being capped by sandy shales 
also containing ironstone nodales^ and ultimately 
by the upper lias^-shale^ so well known and exten« 
sively worked at Whitby for the manufacture of 
alum and the extraction of jet. 

Further to the west and south^ beyond Thirsk^ 
the lias is covered by the lower oolite series^ which 
also contains valuable beds of workable ironstone. 

The great lias deposit of iron ore above described 
has been chiefly worked for the last six years at 
Eston^ near Middlesborough^ the workiugs being 
carried on to the füll height of the seam by removing 
part of the ore at a time^ and leaving massive 
pillars. 

In a careful analysis of the ore made in the 
Government School of Mines by Mr. A. Dick, the 
yield of a specimen^ after being dried atthe boiling 
point of water^ was as mach as 83*62 per cent. of 
iron. The analysis is as follows: — ^Protoxide of 
iron, 89*92 ; peroxide of iron, 8'60 ; alumina, 7'96 ; 
T 2 
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lime, 7-44 ; magnesia, 8*82 ; silica, 8*62 ; carbonic 
acid, 22'85; phosphoric acid, 1-86; water, 2*97. 
There was also a little protoxide of manganese^ 
potash, bisulphuret of iron, and titanic acid. 
Practically this may be regarded as an ore yielding 
thirty per cent. of metallic iron. 

It will not be out of place here to calculate what 
a deposit of this kind may be assumed to yield. 
Estimating the average thickness at twelve feet, 
and supposing that eighty per cent. can be obtained, 
we shall find that eaeh acre of ore-ground will 
yield about 40,000 tons of ore,* from which 10,000 
tons of metallic iron may be manufactured, Every 
Square mile, therefore, of such ore may be esti- 
mated to yield more than 6,000,000 tons of iron, 
equivalent to ayear and a halPs consumption for all 
England at the present rate of manufacture. The 
several hundred Square miles of iron ore existing, 
or supposedto exist, in the lias of the Cleveland 
district only, would thus of themselves be sufficient 
to feed our furnaces in that part of England for a 
period amply long enough to justify us in the free 
Tise of iron. 

But the supplies of iron ore from the beds of the 
secondary period are, as we have seen, by no means 
confined to the lias of Yorkshire. Similar deposits 
X)ccur in Lincolnshire, Rutland, and Northampton- 



* At Efiton the böds actually average 50,000 tons to the acre, 
and near Whitby, where greatly reduced, as much as 20,000 
tons. 
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^ shire, where they ränge also into the oolites, and 

where they have already been examined and are 
found workable. In all the general condition 
of the ores is the same^ and^ in addition to those 
averaging upwards of thirty per cent., there are 
others far more extensive whose yield would not 
at present justify expensive Operations, but which 
hereafter, if iron should become dear, or the cost of 
transport be sensibly reduced, would immediately 
rise into importance. Besides, there are rieh and 
very extensive deposits in hollows of carboniferous 
and permian roeks already largely worked in Cum- 
berland and Laneashire. These are red hsematites. 
It must not be supposed that England alone is 
thus rieh in iron ores. In France and some parts 
of Bhenish Prussia, where generally the ironstones 
of the coal measures are absent, the oolites are quite 
as well provided, and the ores quite as cheaply 
obtained as in England. Labour being for the 
most part cheaper than with us, the ore, even when 
it requires washing to separate the richer portion 
from the earth with which it is mixed, is delivered 
at a very small cost ; but the expense of carrying 
it to the coal is euch as to limit very seriously the 
value of the deposits, and renders the manufactured 
metal dear. The ores of iron in France alone 
are said to be found in a workable state over sixty 
departments, but the total quantity raised in 1854 
was under four millions of tons ; and even this was 
reduced by washing to about half its weight. 
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''These ores are varions in character. They are 
found stratified in beds and in accumalated masses 
in the form of grains^ of kidney-shaped concretions^ 
and of geodes in cavities of Jurassic limestones^ or 
lyirtg upon them saperficially. They are met with 
in tbe State of grey earthy carbonates^ and in that 
of bydrated peroxides. Many of the deposits are 
merely superficial, and only covered by diluvial clay 
and sands. The bydrated ores resnlting probably 
from the destruction and re-coUection of the 
Jurassic beds extend upwards into the tertiary 
formations. They are found lying upon the latter 
in many places in the three northern departmente 
of the Nord, the Pas de Calais, and the Ardennes/'* 
In Silesia, the supply of iron ore is chiefly from 
crystalline and earthy ores found in the middle part 
of the new red sandstone series ; and elsewhere in 
Europe large deposits of iron are also present in 
those as well as newer beds of the secondary series. 
Most of these deposits are of a nature whieh renders 
it difficult to recognise them by the eye as valuable 
iron ores, and thus it is only recently that their 
great value has been at all recognised ; whilst pro- 
bably in many places and among many deposits 
where its presence in a valuable form is not yet 
thought of, there may be equally large and rieb 
accumulations that will some day be disoovered. 



• Journal of Society of ÄrU for 1S55-6, voL iv. p. 
Mr. Blackweirs paper. 
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This is^ however^ one of the cases in which a 
combination öf diiferent kinds of mineral wealth is 
necessary^ in order that the riches shoold be avail- 
able. Iron ores in themselves are absolutely worth- 
less^ and often misohievous^ as impoverishing the 
land for agricultural purposes^ anless the means of 
reducing them to the metallic state are at hand ; and 
thus the supply of fuel, its abandance, pure quality^ 
and cheap extraction^ are the best measures of the 
value of such ores. Thus it is that, though other 
countries than England may contain supplies of 
iron ore little, if at all, inferior in quantity, and 
far superior in quality, not one has yet been found 
which combines so frequently, and in places so 
conveniently situated for transport, on a very ex- 
tended seaboard, the various requisites for profitable 
working. These may be briefly stated as including 
sufficient and sufficiently good ore with the requisite 
supply of good fuel, all obtainable at moderate prices, 
and associated either in the same mine, or within a 
few miles of eaeh other, and not far from the addi- 
tionalminerals required for the purpose of reduetion. 
No country is known at present, and none is likely 
very soon to be found, that can produce metallic iron 
and manufacture it with the facility and cheapness 
that Great Britain (England, Wales, and Scotland) 
is enabled to do. Others may bring in^o the market 
of the World particular kinds of iron or iron articles 
of superior quality and excellence to those produced 
within the British kingdom; but, on the other hand^ 
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England can compete with every country of the 
World, not only in the open market, but even against 
the most outrageous protecting duties short of 
absolute prohibition; and we consequently find the 
iron and iron manufactures of England make their 
way every where to an extent whose limit seems at 
present altogether nnattained. 
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XV. 

COAL-FIELDS AND COAL EXTRACTION.* 

Qwmtity of coal raised in Cfreat JBritain — Space occupUd hy U 
in tke ea/rth — Limit of the snpply — Valiie of coal — Distribu- 
tion of coal hmds in England and Scotland — Total qwmtity 
preserU in the earth — Estimated guantity tkat may he ohtained 
— Foreign European coal-fields — American coal-ßelds — Fro^ 
tpecta of Englamd with respect to exhamtion. 

When we are told by competent authoritles that 
some eighty millions of tons weight of coal are 
every year raised and used within the compass of 
our narrow Island, it is impossible not to feel some- 
thing approaching alarm as we contemplate the 
possibility of at least a partial exhaustion of the 
supply for whieh the demand is so vast. It is not 
at all easy to realize the meaning of so large a 
quantity as eighty millions of tons ; but we may 
approach to some idea concerning it if, instead of 
mere weight, we reduee it to some other dimension. 
Let US first see how large a building would be 
required to house a single year's consumption. 



* This article first appeared in All the Year Fotmd in the 
Bumber published on the 17th of March, 1860. 
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Goal weighs^ in the compact state in which it is 
fonnd in the earth^ something less than a ton to the I 
cabie yard; so that in order to contain eightj millions 
of cabie yards of coal unbroken^ onr building must 
Cover a Square mile of groand, and hsve a clear 
height of about eighty feet. In the state^ how- 
ever^ in which coal is sent to market^ much more 
Space would be needed. In order to bring tlüs 
coal to our store^ which, for convenience' sake, we 
may consider to be placed in the neighbourhood of 
London, let us see how the three main lines of rail- 
road Coming through coal districts would manage 
to carry the load. Begarding a train drawn by 
one engine as carrying about one hundred and 
fifby tons, and assuming that six such trains could 
be dispatched every hour, day and night, without 
intermission, it appears that about a thousand tons 
could be delivered per hour by each line, making a 
grand total of seventy-two thousand tons per day. 
At this rate, however, we should only have deli- 
vered, at the end of the year, a little more than 
twenty-six millions of tons. In other words, not 
one-third part of the year's eonsumption of coal 
could be conveyed to a central point, if the whole 
business of three complete railways was devoted to 
that purpose. Or, if we suppose the coal trans-^ 
ported by ships and carried by screw coUiers, each 
of a thousand tons bürden, and performing the 
round trip in ten days, it would require a fleet of 
upwards of two thousand such ships (not allowing 
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anything for repairs and accidents) to carry the 
coal from the mine to the störe. 

Next^ let US consider how mach spaoe this quan- 
tity of coal occupies in the earth before extraction. 
An average thickness of workable coal in a very 
profitable coal-field is about six feet ; but it must 
not be supposed that the whole of this can be taken. 
Even ander the most favourable circumstances 
there is a loss of twenty per cent.^ and it is seldom 
that any large extent of coal exists without sotne 
öf those fractures and troubles which greatly di- 
minish its value. It would require, therefore, at 
least fifty millions of Square yards, equal to about 
seventeen thousand five hundred acres^ or not far 
short of thirty square miles^ of a single bed two 
yards thick, to supply the annual demand. 

These are large figures, and may be considered 
to justify the alarm of some of our legislators^ who 
would have us at least retain the power of checking 
any greatly increased demand which may arise 
among our neighbours on the other side the 
Channel. This is a case in which a little sound 
practical knowledge of geology is required : lest, on 
the one band, we should permit our country to be 
deprived of the fountain of all her wealth ; or, onthe 
other, we should prevent the carrying on of a fair 
trade in a raw material which we possess in greater 
abnndance, and can seil cheaper, than our neigh» 
bours. 

Looking at the question firom the first point of 
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view, we are bound to reiriark that our share pf this 
kind of mineral wealth is limited. It is a great 
patrimony bequeathed to England, Wales^ and 
Scotland^ by the races that preceded us in the 
occupation of the country — ^an inheritance of per-» 
ßonal property, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion^ consisting of capital that can be spent : not 
like an entail of landed property that we can only 
oecupy ; we are, therefore, responsible morally to 
those who may come after us for the proper use of 
it. We have no right to waste or destroy it, nor 
in any way to interfere with the value of what we 
do not immediately require. 

As a property it is difficult — ^perhaps impossible 
— to exaggerate its importance. It is at present 
strictly and absolutely the source of all mechanical 
power. With it we can do and obtain anythiug 
that requires power — locomotion by land and sea, 
manufactures and manufacturing implements of all 
kinds — heat, and light. All our domestie arrange- 
ments are dependent on it. Without it we should 
hardly be able to call ourselves a people. We have 
no other sources of fuel, and, therefore, no other 
means of obtaining steam, which, at the present 
day, is a necessity of our existence. And we have 
no means of replacing from our large profits in the 
use of it, one particle of this magnificent capital. 
We can use, but we cannot create it. How coal 
was formed is still to some extent a mystery ; but 
that it has taken far longer to elaborate than the 
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human race has done to complete thus far its his- 
tory on the earth, there can be no doubt. If coal 
be now forming, man is not assisting, and knows 
not how to assist^ in the Operation. Nor is there 
any great probability that large deposits of undis- 
covered mineral fuel exist near the sarface of the 
earth in any part of our country. Doubtless there 
is coal, and perhaps in large quantity, under certain 
of the roeks that have not yet been sank through. 
The general liraits, however, even of these unseen 
Stores are pretty well known, and they form a 
reserve which will not be touched tili the cost of 
extraetion of known deposits is mach increased, or 
the expense of opening out a coal-field at consider- 
able depth mueh reduced. 

Keeping these considerations in view, we mäy 
proceed to consider the extent of our known re- 
sources and the prospeet they offer of permanence. 
For this purpose let us estimate the area of country 
occupied by those rocks amongst which coal may 
be expected to be found. The districts of this 
kind are called coal-fields ; and in all of them coal- 
husbandry has advanced pretty rapidly within the 
last few years. 

These districts are numerous and extensive. The 
most important are thus described : 1. The New- 
castle coal-field, in the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham. 2. The Lancashire, including Flint- 
shire and North Staffordshire. 3. The Yorkshire 
(East Biding), including Nottinghamshire and 
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Derbyshire. 4. The South Staffordshire. 5. The 
Somerset^hire aad Gloucestershire^ including' the 
Forest of Dean. 6. Tbe South Wales. Besides 
these^ ooal underlies parts of the oounties of Cum- 
berland^ Westmoreland, the West Riding of York- 
ßhire, Shropsbire and Worcestershire, Warwiek- 
shire and Leicestershire, There are in Scotlaud a 
number of detaehed ooal-fields^ of which that in 
the Valley of the Clyde and Lanarkshire is the 
ehief. Ireland is not without eoal> but the quality 
iß poor^ and the position of most of the fields in- 
convenient, 

He Northumberland and Durham distriot of 
ooal-fields is a compact area of half a million of 
acres^ in which as many a^ eighteen beds are known 
which are thick enough to pay for working; but 
they are not all present on the same spot^ and the 
thickest does not exceed seven feet. It is caloulatedy 
and with some approach to precision^ that the 
average thiekness of coal over the whole ßeld in 
about twelve feet (including all the seams)^ giving 
a total estimated content of about ten thousand 
inillions of tons. If only one-fourth of this be 
obtainable^ there should still be two thousand five 
bundred millions of tons^ of which^ perhapsj five 
hundred millions ate already taken or repdered 
unserviceable ; leaving thus in this one field about 
twQ thousand millions of tons, or twenty-fiveyears' 
©upply for the whole kingdom, 

3ut the Newcastle coal-field is neither the 
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largest nor the most productive of oar districts^ 
although it is the one that has been longest opened. 
The Lancashire distriet is as large^ and has a far 
greater thickness of coal, The Yorkshire is larger, 
bat the coal-beds are not so numeroos^ though 
some are thicker. The South StafTordshire is small^ 
but the thiekuess of the epal is exceedingly great, 
amounting in some parts to between thirty and 
forty feet. The Somersetshire contains a large 
number of beds^ and the total thickness of the eoal 
is very great, but the area is only one-half that of 
the Newcastle: while the South WaJes^ with a 
much greater available area^ has thicker beds^ more 
of them^ and altogether a much larger supply. 
The Scotch coal-^fields oceupy together at least 
three times the apace of the Newcastle^ and the 
thickness of available coal in them is more than 
double ; the thick seams being also double. 

Bringing these figures together^ we shall find 
that the wbole area of known coaUfields in Eng* 
land^ Wales^ and Scotland exoeeds four millions of 
acres^ or six thousand two huudred and fifty square 
xnües; that over this area there is an average 
thickness of coal which cannot be estimated at 
less than fifteen feet^ or five yards; and that^ 
thereforC; the estimated quantity of coal is equiva«- 
lent to a bed whose aurface occupies tbirty-one 
thousand two huudred and &itj squaie wie» one 
yard thick. 

The eighty millions of tons. annually consumed 
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at present would be equivalent to an area of nearly 
fifty Square miles one yard thickj and thas an 
estimate of six hundred years for the duration of 
t)ur eoal, at the present rates of consumption^ 
would seem to be justified. 

But there are certain very important dedactions 
that require to be made. One, indeed, has alrea.dy 
been allowed for in our estimate, as the actual 
extent of country shown on our geologieal maps 
as coal-bearing amounts to about twelve thousand 
Square miles, and the caleulations of acreage made 
do not much exceed half that amount. Fifty per 
Cent,, therefore, has already been deducted for un- 
produetive portions of the fields where the coal is 
injured and unobtainable, whether from faulted 
ground, inconvenient depth, or patches of bad 
quality. 

We must, however, make a further large dedac- 
tion, if we would fairly approaeh to a Solution of 
the practical question. From the total acreage of 
coal lands, a coal surveyor, in estimating the value 
of a district, would deem it fair, not only to strike 
oflf fifty per cent. for the injured and faulted coal, 
and the deep parts of the beds, but he must make 
a further allowance for what is left Underground to 
Support the roof, and for the loss of upper beds- 
when the lower ones are first extracted. Our 
thirty-one thousand two hundred and fifty square 
miles of coal one yard thick will thus d windle down 
to twenty thousand. 
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Still^ there remains a supply equivalent to four 
hundred times that which is no w annually extracted; 
but^ as all these calculations are made on the as« 
sumption that no coal has been removed^ and^ as 
our coalowners have been doing their best, not only 
in the way of fair extraetion, but very unfair de- 
struetion, for many years, we fear that at least a 
Century more must be Struck off from this period, 
if we would fairly estimate our resources. The 
consumption, too, is not fixed at eighty millions ; 
and if we go on manufacturing and exporting 
coal and iron at an increased rate, it is obvious that 
the annual extraction must increase also. 

What, then, is our security that we shall not 
really be drained of our coal within a comparatively 
brief period ? A few centuries form but a small 
part of the history of a nation, and Euglishmen 
will hardly be satisfied to feel that the days of their 
country's glory are numbered, and that if they 
look forward only just so many years as have 
elapsed since Elizabeth reigned and Shakespeare 
wrote, their great patrimony will be spent and 
their source of power at an end, To satisfy our- 
selves on this point, we must compare the resources 
of other countries in this respect with those of our 
own. 

Belgium, France, Frussia (both on the Bhine 

and in her eastern provinces), Bussia, Spain, and 

even Fortugal and Turkey, all possess coal-fields as 

well as England. Belgium and Frussia are pro* 

V 
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ducing countries in this respect ; and though they 
do not compete with England in the open market^ 
thpy are enabled^by aid of their coal^to undersell us in 
some branches of manufacture. France is opening 
out her coal-fields; bat France^ like all the other 
countries of Europe^ whether provided by natura or 
not^ is chiefly a consumer of her neighbour's stock. 
Belgium and Bhenish Frussia are the only coun- 
tries out of England that really work coal-mines 
on a large scale. 

But not only is there coal thus reserved in 
various parts of Europe ; Asia contains it^ Africa 
has its share^ Australia and the Islands of the 
Eastem Archipelago possess large stores, and North 
America has resources so large and so conveniently 
situated^ that time only can be needed to bring her 
openly into competition with England on very fa- 
vourable terms. For every square mile of coal- 
field England contains^ North America contains at 
least twelve; and for the most part the North 
American coal is thicker^ more easily worked^ and 
a larger proportion of the whole would be ob- 
tained. 

So far, then^ as the world is concerned, there is 
no fear that coal will perish out of the lands. 
Parodying the words of our great laureate, we 
may say, 

Men may come and men may go, 
But ooal bums on for ever. 

> Practically, there is no fear of exhausting the 
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patrimony which nature has been storing up for 
man during coufitless centuries ; and we may even 
greatly increase the general coDsumption without 
danger^ so far as the interests of mankind are con- 
cerned. 

But still the question recurs, 5ow is England 
affected ? To this question the reply is brief and 
satisfactory. So long as England can raise and 
seil coal^ and make iron cheaper than other nations^ 
so long will her coal-fields be the chief sources of 
supply; and there is no good reason why they 
should not be. The day, however, will eome^ and 
cannot be far distant^ when a continued demand 
will enforce a more costly mode of extraction^ and 
the priee of coal — and, as a necessary consequenee, 
that of iron, of all means of transport, and of 
manufactures — will rise also. Up to a certain 
point the diflFerent people who purchase our coal, 
iron, and manufactures will pay the increased 
price; but, as the gradual exhaustion of our re- 
sources renders the remainder more expensive to 
obtain, the time mnst arrive when onr present cas- 
tomers will use their own coal, make their own 
iron, and, to a certain extent, manufacture for 
themselves, or buy in a cheaper market. The ex- 
haustion of our coal-fields will thus be indefinitely 
delayed, as there will be amply sufficient for our 
own purposes at prices which, though higher than 
at present, will not make more difierence than to 
stimulate our ingenuity, and induce future dis- 
TJ 2 
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coverers to find some Substitute for coal, in regard 
to many purposes for which that kind of fuel is 
now largely used« Even should we find it econo- 
mical to Import coal for certain purposes^ there is 
no need to fear that we cannot emploj our people 
with advantage^ and retain that position among the 
nations which we have succeeded in gaining. In 
North America^ in India^ and in Australia we 
have ohildren who, while they profit by their owu 
wealth^ will, with advantage, interchange produc- 
tions with us, and so long as the old English feel- 
ing prevails, there will be no difficulty in finding^ 
the right direction for English industry. 
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XVI. 

GOLD DEPOSITS, 

Discovery of gold in Ccdifornia and Atutralia — Actum ofwater 
in prodiicing gold aüavia — Three kinda of mining Operations 
carried on in Ätutralia— Comparative poverty of the lower 
pari of the quartz veins — Reasons why gold-quartz mining is 
fmtbsiuüly apeevlative — Geology of gold mining — Natwal his- 
tory of gold deposits — CalcuUUion of the qitantity of gold o5- 
tained in comparison toith other metalsy and the space it occu- 
pies — Relative valtte ofgold, iron, and cool, and comparative 
estim>ate of tlte hands employed. 

In the year 1847, as every one knows, gold was 
discovered by accident in one of the smaller Valleys 
of a river running down from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific, and four years later similar discoveries 
were made in Australia. From that time to the 
preseut gold seeking, and, it may be added, gold 
Unding, have been among the common employments 
of the Anglo-Saxon race; one important result 
having been to introduce and pour into every 
comer of the civilized world a continuous stream of 
the precious metal, and another to find out in 
succession fresh localities whence this stream could 
be supplied. 
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All the gold hitherto obtained in these new 
localities has been associated more or less with 
quartz^ and the greater part of it has, before being 
found, become mixed with fragments of stone 
in the state of alluvium or diluvium; in other 
words, the gold has been, by some proeess of natura, 
broken away from the rock or vein in which it was 
elaborated, and carried some distanee by water. 
Water, in faet, acting in its usual way, has broken 
up and reduced to fragments the roeks and minerals 
it has acted on, and afterwards has arranged them 
iagain nearly in the order of their specific gravity. 
Then, on reaching the lower parts of each mixed 
deposit belonging to any one epoch, where, of 
course, the gold, as the heaviest substance, has 
always simk, the rieh and sparkling prize is ob- 
tained by the miner, either in fine particles not 
larger than grains of sand, or in larger lumps — 
or nuggets^ some of which are many pounds in 
weight.* 

In California the gold alluvium has been found 
at various depths, but always at or near the bottom 
of a deposit of detritus or local gravel, which Covers 
slates and schists. The gold is associated with clay 
or sand, but generally there is little found, except 
in near contact with older rocks, and the riebest 



* It is clear that this same action of water, which occasionally 
buries the gold in the deepest part of an alluvial deposit, may, if 
it has acted subsequently, sweep away all the lighter material, or 
stone and gravel, leaving the gold nearly uncovered. This case 
is exceptional, but not unknown. 
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deposits are at the opening of ravines and in the 
middle of guUies. 

The underlying rocks are deseribed as conslsting 
of gneiss, erystalline limestone, mica slate, ehlorite 
slate, coarse felspathic slate and clay slate. All 
these are usually vertical, and are traversed by 
quartz veins. The ränge of the belts of rock and 
quartz veins seems to be frequently the same; and, 
at any rate, the principal veins eontaining gold are 
those which are most usually parallel with the 
underlying erystalline rocks. 

In Australia, in Victoria colony, the gold has 
also been found chiefly in the drift, which there 
attains a great thickness and ranges over every part 
of the country. The underlying rocks there consist 
of sandstones and grits, alternating with clay slates 
and quartz rock, and are referred to the oldest or 
palseozoic period. This drifb is found in the gullies, 
on the flats, and capping the hüls, and the fragments 
of which it is made up are not much water-worn, 
and do not seem to have been transported far. In 
the Victoria colony, however, the gold-bearing drifts 
are deseribed as belonging to three distinct periods, 
reaching back into rocks of the middle tertiary 
age. These latter occupy very wide tracts of 
country, and are not unfrequently covered up by a 
more modern deposit, consisting of lava poured out 
from a volcano. The ancient drifts are, in other 
parts of the colony towards the coast, replaced by 
regularly-bedded deposits of the same period, füll 
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of fossils, also covered with the basaltic lava. Over 
this again is another series, partly consisting» of 
more modern drifts yielding gold, and containingf 
bones of extinct and living quadrupeds, and partly 
made up of more regulär fossiliferous beds. Not un- 
frequently these two gold-bearing beds overlie each 
other without the Intervention of the lava, and oeca- 
sionally they are covered by a third gold all avium 
still more recent. There are thus, as we have 
said, three distinet gold-bearing strata, oecasionally 
lying one above another in the same locality, and, 
as it is a general rule that the heaviest deposits and 
largest nuggets are fonnd at the base of whiehever 
of the three happens at any given point to repose 
on the old roeks, so the riebest deposit of all is 
almost always at the bottom of all. 

It is evident, therefore, that in Australia the 
deposit of gold in drift in very large quantities is 
an Operation that has been going on for a long 
time, probably through the greater part of the 
tertiary period. Whilst these gold alluvia were 
being formed, the voleanos in the neighbourhood, 
now apparently extinct, were in füll activity, and 
floods of lava were oecasionally poured out over the 
partially-accumulated material, burying mach of 
the rieh gold gravel and preserving it from further 
mischief. Who can teil how long it may be before 
these deposits are obtained, and what revoliitions 
may take place in Australia before the hidden 
treasures of this field are brought to light ? 
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It would seem, however, that the veins or rocks 
from which the gold was removed to be buried 
under lava, were not exhausted. Other and newer 
deposits, also rieh in gold, were heaped on the same 
bed of lava that had covered the first deposit ; and^ 
owing to local eauses, not now determinable, a large 
accomulation of gold detritus and gold gravel took 
place not only after the first lava had been ponred 
out, but even over this seeond and newer heap, 
covering the whole, and now to be reached nearer 
the surfaee. 

It is ehiefly in the Bendigo and Ballarat diggings 
that these curious complieations of the gold drift 
have been observed ; and here also the country has 
been so mach subjeeted to the eroding aetion of 
water, that it is out up into numerous gullies and 
watercourses, laying bare in different places the 
difierent auriferous deposits at various depths. 

Thus in this part of Australia there may be for a 
long time three kinds of mining-pits sank, one for 
the purpose of reaehing the lower gold gravels be- 
neath the lava, another belonging to the ordinary 
surfaee Operation of Streaming, and the third con- 
nected with an occasional search for the quartz 
veins from which all the gold was originally derived. 

There is no reason why such works may not go 
on for an extremely long period, if, as seems likely, 
the deposit is of an average richness through all 
that part over which the lava has flowed, and if 
ako the quartz veins are sufficiently rieh to pay for 
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working. At present they appear to pay to a 
depth of 50 er 60 fathoms^ but they are said to 
become less rieh in deseending. 

Like all metals found in what is called the native 
states — that is, nearly pure, and mixed only with 
other metals, not with oxygen, carbon, or sulphur — 
gold occurs in the vein very irregularly, here and 
there in great quaniity, and in the intervals 
totally absent. It has been supposed, and hitherto 
experienee seems to have confirmed the view, that 
the Upper extremity of the quartz veins near the 
surface has been so much richer in metal than the 
lower part even at a small depth, that no Operations 
of deep mining for the quartz with gold embedded is 
likely to be profitable ; and this ia not improbable^ 
owing perhaps as mach to the total want of anything 
like an average value of rock, as from the increasing 
poverty of the vein. All mining is speculative, and 
subject to sudden altemations of success and failure ; 
but generally there is less speculation in the case of 
poor ores, of which large quantities occur together, 
indicated by known conditions of the ground above, 
than when the ores are more valuable and in 
smaller quantity. Thus, in copper, the rieh and pure 
native copper worked recently on the shoresof Lake 
Superior, may be said to be the only successful in- 
stance in the world of mining Operations for the 
native metal on a large scale ; and even here the 
success is far inferior to that of the Burra Burra 
mines in Australia, the Cobre mines in Cuba, or the 
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great Devon Consols Mines in Devonshire, where 
the ores are comparatively poor, but where also the 
average produce is well kept up. This is still more 
the ease with native silver; and in gold, up to the 
present time, the yield from quartz reefs has been so 
precarious that^ notwithstanding the enormous 
supply from California and Australia^ no associated 
labour involving foreign capital has been found to 
answer. 

The geology of gold mining is generally of the 
simplest kind. In Siberia the gold alluvial beds 
contain the bones of the mammoth^ the ancient 
elephant of northem Asia^ and are thus traced to 
belong to the drift period. In California no fossQs 
appear to have been discovered, but the age is pro- 
bably about the same. In Australia^ as we have 
seeu^ the date of the gravels traees back much 
longer^ and involves a much more ancient part of 
the tertiary period« But the veins themselves^ 
whether of quartz or iron pyrites, from which the 
gold has been removed, are far more ancient. They 
are found in irocks of the oldest geological period, 
and if not actually contemporaneous with them, are 
certainly of no modern growth. 

Their origin is not easy to trace. Gold does not 
combine with sulphur, at least in any known 
method ; and this, which would have seemed the 
simplest and most natural mode of introducing the 
metal into the quartz rock of the veins, or into the 
pyrites, is hardly a justifiable assumption. Once 
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locked up with the rock, whether with iron and 
sulphur, or alone, one can easily trace it in its sab- 
sequent course. Broken off by the weathering and 
wearing away either of the vein itself, or the softer 
rock enclosing it, and those portions first separated 
which contain the most gold, it will be evident 
that the speeimens having greatest specific gravity 
would be left behind in the drift, the rest being 
carried further, in any transit by water, in propor- 
tion as they are poor in metal. The rieh lumps, also, 
being once buried, would have no great tendency 
to remove further, or suffer other change than is 
prodaced by the gradual rediiction into smaller 
fragments of the enclosing rock. Gold is one of 
the least destructible of all substances by exposure ; 
and thus the quantity, however small in comparison 
with other miuerals, would remain and accumulate 
nearly in the same place for a very long time. 
Thus have been produced those irregulär heaps 
known in the gold mining districts by the names, 
more expressive than elegant, of '^leads,'' "runs,^* 
" gulches," " gutters," &c., with which mining lan- 
guage has recently been enriched. 

Most of these, we are told, take their origin in 
the neighbourhood of some quartz '^ reeP' (vein), 
from which no doubt the drift now yielding allu- 
vial gold has been derived. In particular cases, 
where " runs^' are known at various depths under- 
lying each other, they are not generally in the eame 
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direction, showing that diflTerent causes produced 
the drift at the various periods.* 

The total quantity of gold obtained from the 
earth, although having a value of so many millions 
Sterling, is not, after all, very large when reduced 
to eubic Contents, If, as seems to be the case, as 
mueh as is worth thirty millions of pounds Sterling 
are sent every year from the various gold districts, 
this quantity of the metal would not weigh more 
than three hundred tons, and might, if piled 
together, cover the floor of a small room measuring 
twelve feet by ten, about three feet high. From 
the great Devon Consols Mine alone the average of 
€opper ore raised amounts to about eighty tons per 
day; and the relative weight of ore of this kind 
would be such, that one week's yield would fully 
equal in cubie dimeusions all the gold raised in 
Australia and California together durin g a whole 
year. The quantity of iron manufactured in Engn 
land every day is three thousand tons, obtained with 
great labour, and with the consumption of fifteen 
thousand tons of coal, from some ten thousand 
tons of ore« A stränge contrast this to the aequi- 
ßition of the one solitary ton of gold a-day, by 

• Mr. Bosales, in a note published in the Quarterly OeologiccU 
Jov/nudf 1858, p. 543, gives a sketch of three such runs, the 
oldest, that at the bottom, bearing from the south-eaAt to north- 
west, being crossed 140 feet above by a second nearly at right 
angles to it ; and this, again, still 30 feet higher, by a surfacQ 
Channel from east to west. All these contain gold alluvia. 
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washin^ sand and gravel^ and pounding quartz 
rock^ in California and Australia. 

And if we consider relative value, the contrast 
will be hardly less striking. The value of the gold 
we have assumed to average thirty millions of pounds 
Sterling. The value of the eoal raised from Eng- 
lish mines is not much less than this at the pit 
mouth^ even without any expense of transport. The 
value of the iron before its manufaetnre^ and in the 
simplest metallic state, is upwards of ten millions. 

When it is eonsidered that eoal and iron are 
only beginning their conrse in these states^ and 
xnay be regarded as raw materials^ the iron eapable 
of being brought into various proeesses of manu* 
facture, by which its value is raised many hundred- 
fold, while the mineral fuel goes forth through the 
length and breadth of the land as the source oi 
England's power and mechanical superiority over 
the World, we may well be content with the share 
of mineral wealth which natnre has allotted to us, 
and remain content to import the so-called pre- 
cious metals^ satisfied with our ample supply of 
those more truly precious minerals that provide 
means of employment for the millions of our 
working population. 

It may be estimated that the population of full- 
grown males directly employed in obtaining the 
gold does not approach half a million. This popu- 
lation^ no doubt, involves a large number of otherö 
of various employments to provide for their various 
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wants^ and bas been the means of adding^ with 
almost miraculous rapidity^ to the population asd 
wealtb of the colonies where the gold is found. 
Beyond this, and the advaatage to the world of 
having an increased sapply of a sabstanee so con- 
venient as gold to represent wealth, there seems 
but little gained by the discovery. 
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XVII. 

WATER-GLASS AND ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

Diicovery of vxUer-gloM i» 1825 — Mode in which ü toas obtatfied 
— Its properties— Itt solubüiiy in water — First idea ofits use — 
KvJilmann*8 rediscovery — Ban8ome*8 views and their result 
— First manufacture of Jtansome*s nlica-stone — ImprovemerU* 
— Strength and durabüity hy (he crdinary tesis. 

FiVE-AND-THiRTY years ago an ingenious German 
chemist, Dr. J. Fuchs, of Munich, published in a 
well-known scientific Journal (Karsten's Archiv), a 
memoir announcing a new product from silica and 
potash, which he at the time considered applicable 
to various practical purposes, but which, after a few 
experiments, was neglected and almost forgotten. 
This supposed new product was, in fact, a soluble 
glass, and for that reason has been since called 
toater-glass. It was originally made by mixing and 
melting, over a streng heat, fifteen parts of pure 
quartz sand with ten parts of crude potash and 
one of powdered charcoal.* The resulting mass^ 
when melted, becomes a hard, blistered, greyish- 



* The charcoal decomposes and expels the sulphuric acid oon- 
tained m the potash. 
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black glass^ which^ after cooling^ is pounded^ and is 
then found to be soluble in about five parts of boil- 
ing water. When this is dissolved^ it may be pre- 
served unaltered in a fluid state, in cloeely stop- 
pered vessels^ or may be evaporated into a gela- 
tinous mass^ and so preserved in cases made of tin 
plate ; or^ lastly^ by treating it with alcohol, which 
throws down a gelatinoos precipitate^ rapidly pass- 
ing into a solid mass^ it may be obtained in a form 
which requires no shelter. Water easily and com- 
pletely dissolves either preparation. A somewhat^ 
bat not exactly similar substance is obtained from 
fusing qiTartz sand* with soda salts ; and a third^ 
also very little different^, is made from a mixture of 
potash and soda. All these sabstances differ from 
the well-known lifpwr silicum of • chemists^ both in 
composition and properties.* 

The water-glass of Dr. Fuchs has some curious 
properties besides that of being soluble in boiling 



* Liquor gUieum is a hydrcUed monotilicaU of potash; the 
monosilicate being prepftred by fusiDg silica with an excess of 
carbonate of potash (K 0, 4 Si O', composed of 81 parts of 
gilica with 69*2 parts of carbonate of potash), and hydrated by 
dissolving the fused Compound in water. This Solution is trans- 
parent when pure, and has a streng alkaline taste and reaction. 
It is corrosive. Exposed to the air, it absorbs carbonic aoid, 
and is converted in the course of a fortnight into a transparent 
jelly, which gradually contracts, and after some months is hard 
enough to Scratch glass. The natural minerals opaL and hycUäe 
readily yield the un-hydrated monosilicate, as potash enters into 
tfaeir composition, and also into that of common flint. The 
soluble or water-glass of Fuchs is a tetrasüicate of potash (K O, 
4 Si 0') ; but, after being treated with alcohol to preserve it in a 
8oUd State, beoomes an octoiüieate (K 0, 8 Si O*). 
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water. When it is exposed for some time to the 
actioa of the atmosphere^ it undergoes a slow 
change^ attracting carbonic aeid, becoming opaqne 
and white^ and exceedingly hard. If of any thick- 
ness^ this film cracks and is unsightly. Besides 
carbonic acid^ other acids decompose the Solution 
and separate silica in a gelatinous form^ while even 
the solid glass is affected by dilute acids^ silica 
being separated in the form of powder. Alkalies 
produce a sort of coagulation of the mass, bj 
means of a partial decomposition. 

One of the remarkable properties attribated to 
this new water-glass, was its capacity of cementing 
certain solid bodies, chiefly salts of lime, when 
mixed with them in a state of powder or grains of 
various sizes. "Under these circumstances, the 
mixture becomes a kind of cement or concreto, and 
binds firmly to wood. Oxide of zinc (zinc white) 
and magnesia also become solid and hard when 
similarly mixed. The former mixture (zinc white 
with the water-glass), if brushed in a thin layer 
upon objects, adheres firmly to them, and gives a 
good coating, to which colour may be added. All 
substances impregnated with the water-glass are, 
however, subject to sabsequent efflorescence of car- 
bonate (sulphate?) of soda, always present in 
commercial potash as an impurity/^ Another pro- 
perty of the soluble glass is, that it imparts consi- 
derable hardness to porous bodies made to absorb 
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it. That made with soda appears to be more easily 
absorbed than that made with potash. 

The idea of Dr. Fuchs was, tbat by treating with 
bis water-glass the layers of mortar used as the 
foundation or ground of fresco paintings (some 
years ago so largely praetised in Munich, and else- 
where in Germany), a great advantage would be 
gained in the increased durability of the whole 
pieture. The celebrated artist Von Kaulbach, and 
M. Echter, both thoroughly familiär with the art 
and practice of fresco-painting, appear to have 
adopted the method suggested by Dr. Fuchs, and 
experimented with much success as to its various 
modes of application. We are not aware whether 
it is foUowed in fresco paintings of modern date, 
althongh it has been recently stated that one of our 
own artists is about to adopt the method on a 
large scale. 

In the year 1841, sixteen years after the publi- 
cation of Dr. Fuchs's discovery, appeared the first 
of a series of papers by M. Kuhlmann of Lille, 
which were continued tili 1857; and were then 
published in a pamphlet entitled '' Silicatisation, 
or Application of Soluble Alkaline Silicates to tbe 
hardening of Porous Stones/^ To this pamphlet 
was appended the report of a commission appointed 
by the French Government to examine the me- 
thods of M. Kuhlmann, and their probable value. 
We shall refer to these memoirs and the report in 
X 2 
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a subsequent essaLj, " On the Preservation of Porous 
Stones/' but allude to it here to show the small 
extent to which Dr. Fuchs had succeeded in makiiig 
known bis discovery. M. Kublmann appears to 
have re-invented almost all the applieations of 
Dr. Fuchs, adding to them, however, several others. 
In England the same subject was taken up, iü 
1 844, by Mr. Frederic Eansome of Ipswieh, who 
was equally unacquainted, it would seem, with 
what had been done by Dr. Fuchs at Municb and 
M . Kuhlmann at Lille. Mr. ßansome's notion'^ 
eeems to have been that, as the hardest and most 
durable of stones used for constructive purposes 
were those containing the largest proportion of 
ßilica (a proposition only true in a partial sense, the 
•real hardness depending more on the mode ot 
cementing the grains and the material for this pur- 
pose than on the grains themselves), he might by 
some means obtain a material free from the defects of 
terra cotta and other artificial stones of which clay 
was an essential and large ingredient^ His experi- 
ments first led bim to cement grains of sand with 
glass, by exposing the mixed sand and powdered 
glass to a furnace tili the glass was melted ; but it 
soon occurred to him that, by substituting a concen- 
trated Solution of glass (Silicate of soda or potash). 



* See his memoir on '^ Soluble Silicates/* read at the late 
meeting to the chemical section of the British Association , held 
at Abenleen in 1859, and published in the Journal oftke Society 
of Arttf vol. vii. p. 758. 
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he would more readily and completely obtain his 
object. He, therefore, not knowing anything of 
Dr. Fuchs's Solution, suspended ordinaiy flint 
stones, (such as are found abundantly in the gravel 
of the east of England and in the chalk pits,) in 
wire cages, inside a high-pressure steam boiler 
<$harged*with a strong caustic Solution of soda or 
potash, and subjected the whole to a steam pres- 
sure of sixty to eighty pounds per Square inch. 
He found tbat, under these cireumstances, the flints 
rapidly dissolved, and that a neutral Silicate of 
potash was readily produeed ; and making use of it 
as a cement, he tried the effeet, when sand and 
small stones were worked by its means into a kind 
of paste. The stone thus made was found, when 
dried, to be excessively hard, close, and uniform in 
texture, and capable of being moulded into any 
desired form ; but, on exposure to water or a moist 
atmosphere, it graduaUy became soft and was 
easily disintegrated. To remove this praetical 
diffioulty, he next subjected the moulded stone to 
brigbt red heat in a kiln, and then found that his 
cementing Silicate parted with.some of its free 
alkali ; and that this portion, combining with part 
of the sand, produeed an insoluble glass, which he 
believed to be altogether unaffected by exposure of 
any kind, and which cemented the particles of 
stone together. The stone thus produeed was 
indeed porous, and open in its texture, but in that 
State was admirably adapted for making into filter 
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stones^ and rubs or whetstones for scythes, for 
which purpose it has been largely used; and by very 
simple means and emplojing mechanical pressure^ a 
much more compact material was soon made which 
closely imitated some good qualities of buüding 
stone. Encouraged by this^ he next made small 
diamond-shaped slabs^ or quarries for pavement, 
garden vases^ balusters, and other decorative ob- 
jects, often constructed of terra cotta ; but it was 
soon found^ when thus employed on a large seale^ 
and in exposed situations^ that the surface became 
unsigbtly, owing to the efflorescence upon it of a 
Salt resembling that ofben seen on damp decaying 
walls. The crystals thus exnding were examined, 
and found to be sulphate of soda^ a well-known salt^ 
attracting moisture rapidly from damp air. On 
examining the stone^ it wasfoand perfectly sound; 
and on further investigation it was clear that the 
sulphate of soda had existed as an impurity in the 
soda-ash used in the boUers to dissolve the flint, 
and was increased by a similar impurity of the 
lime used in rendering the Solution of soda-ash 
caustic. After some trouble^ this unsightly and 
disfiguring appearance was quite got rid of by 
treating the caustic Solution of soda with caustic 
baryta before putting it into the boiler. The 
caustic alkali being rendered pure^ there was no 
further trouble on this head. 

A stone being thus obtained which could be 
moulded into any required form^ and afterwards 
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kiln-burnt into a hard^ enduring building material 
with exceedingly small shrinkage, was evidently 
well adapted for those decorative parts of architec- 
ture required to be produced in large number at a 
small cost. Yases and garden ornament43 of various 
kinds^ and a superior kind of tombstones, have 
been largely constructed^ and seem likely to take 
the place of ordinary terra cotta, which they 
greatly excel in eolour, in accuracy of shape, and 
in the absence of all tendency to become disiigured 
by damp and Vegetation. The stone as turned out 
of the kUn is remarkably sharp and uniform ; but^ 
if required, it can be still further worked by the 
chisel, like other freestones. It only remained 
that the strength should be such as to justify its 
general use; and, by a series of experiments re- 
cently made at Her Majesty's dockyard at Wool- 
wich, it has been proved that the power of fesist- 
ance it offered to steady transverse strain was 
actually one-fourth greater than the Darley Hill 
stone, known as a very good kind of building 
sandstone, while it was three times as great as the 
best kinds of limestone (Portland and Aubigny), 
iand eight times as great as Bath and Caen. The 
resistance to fracture transversely being thus satis« 
factorily proved, specimens of the stone were 
tried under heavy pressure, and a two-inch 
cube was found to sustain a crushing weight 
of twenty-onö tons, whilst similar cubes of 
Darley Dale stone crushed with sixteen tons 
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and a half^ and cubes of limestones with mach 
less weight. 

These very favourable results of experiment seem 
fuUy bome out by the experience of several years 
of exposare to English winters. During this time 
the frost has had no effect whatever upon the most 
exposed spedmens, and the acid yapours of the 
atmosphere in towns have also failed to injure them 
in the smallest degree« The peculiar composition 
of the stone^ which seems to consist of grains of 
silex cemented by an exceedingly thin coat of glass^ 
is eminently favourable for resisting the kind of 
attacks to which most building stones are liable. 

It is curious that the manii&ctare of an artificial 
stone with a silica basis was not effected by 
Dr. Fuchs^ as he appears to have tried^ without 
success^ to combine grains of sand into a solid with 
liis Solution. We find, however, that both sand 
and bumt clay are especially excluded by him from 
the substances with which bis water-glass makes 
a useful cement. In all bis manufactures of stone, 
«alts of lime were necessary^ and he did not expose 
any of them to a kiln heat. M. Kuhlmann seems 
not to have attempted to produce an artificial 
stone^ or^ indeed^ to have attempted any other use 
for bis soluble Silicate^ or water-glass^ than to 
wash the «urface of porous substances. So &r, 
then, the discovery of Mr. Bansome appears not to 
have been anticipated^ and is as dri^nal as it is 
valuable. 
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XVIII. 

PRESERVATION OP POROUS STONES AND CEMENTS 
FROM ATMOSPHERIC INFLUENCES. 

Prequent decay of buüding matenal — State ofowpMic huüdings 
— Cause of decay — Sffect of damp air, fro8t, <md gases in the 
avr^ßffect of paint — Patents taken out to remedp the evil— 
Prequent sdeetum of organie subttances, andfailwre — Trial of 
wcUer-gUuSf and imperfect resvU — Mr, Ransotnes disccvery of 
a simple means of decomposing the viater-glckss, and depositing 
am, insohible saU on the stone — JResult of the discovery. 

The decay of almost all kinds of material used for 
building in nearly every city in Europe, but espe* 
cially in the damp^ uneertain climate of England, 
and most especially in the case of the soft porous 
limestones and sandstones so comoionly seleeted 
even for the best public buildings> has long been 
feit and regretted^ but has of late years become a 
subject too important to be much longer neglected. 
Within a very short time some of the most im- 
portant specimens of modern architecture^ amongst 
which the Falace at Westminster occupies the first 
place, have sbown Symptoms of injury from wea- 
thering so serious as to threaten an early oblitera- 
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tion of the whole of the characteristic features of 
the decoratiou ; and uo one can have passed throug^h 
our principal eitles^ and examined our cathedrals 
and churches^ without being painfulljr aware of the 
unsatisfactory state of almost all the stone work. 
In many cases^ indeed^the stone of modern buildings^ 
and of the restored parts of those that are of more 
ancient date^ seems to have suffered more than that 
whieh has been for centuries in its plaee^ even when 
the same kind of material has been selected. It need 
not be added that in our domestic architecture^ wher- 
ever artifieial stone^ composed of terra cotta er 
cement, or natural stone of eheap kind^ has been 
introduced^ the same decay has taken place^ or is 
only kept back for a time by a eonstant application 
of paint — an expensive as well as most unsightly 
contrivance. 

The caoses of decay in ordinary stone and 
cements it is not difficult to discover. There is, first 
of all, the absorption of moisture owing to the porous 
State of the surface; secondly, the eonstant expansion 
and contraction of the moisture within the substance 
of the stone, owing to the very wide ränge of tem- 
perature that takes place during every twenty-four 
hours ; and, thirdly, the occasional exposure to in- 
tense cold, when the expansion that precedes freezing 
acts with irresistible force, and apparently with such 
rapidity as not to give time for the excess of mois- 
ture to be driven out as it came in. When it is 
remembered that all common stones were originally 
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deposited in successive layers in water^ and that 
afterwards on drying and parting with their water 
they must have altered their dimensions^ and con- 
tracted, Cracking irregularly, the ordinary state of 
such stones will be understood, and the further 
destruction that will take place whenever the water 
has penetrated any slight fissures and crevices^ and 
afterwards freezes^ will be seen to be inevitable, 
Certain stones are more crystalline than others^ 
and these on the whole will be the least absorbent^ 
and contain the fewest crevices; but short of picked 
slabs of fine marble there is no limestone — ^and 
there is not any sandstone except quartz rock too 
hard to be chiselled — ^that does not contain enough 
of these absorbent fissures to be dangerous. In ad- 
dition^ however, to the absorption from fissures, all 
stones formed mechanically are laminated, and 
most of them absorb at the edges of the laminse or 
strata. 

Besides the absorption of pure water from the 
damp air, or from the rain driven by wind against 
an exposed face of stone, it must be remembered 
that the air in large towns is always rendered 
impure by large quantities of carbonic acid gas — 
the result of so many men and animals breathing 
in one narrow space — by acid vapours (snlphurous 
and nitrous), the result of burning large quantities 
of fuel, chiefly common coal, and the large employ- 
ment of gas for illuminating purposes — by am- 
monia, another result of animal life, and also by 
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the enormoas qnantit j of unconsnnied carbon in an 
extremely minute State of subdivision seen in the 
volumes of smoke that darken the atmospfaere of 
large towns, and hang over the site of the town in 
a perpetual doad. Of these^ all except the smoke 
are soluble in water, and are beyond a doubt ab- 
sorbed hj rain as it passes down in drops throagh 
the air. AU^ therefore, are driven against the 
stone and other exposed surfaces by the wind, and 
are conveyed into the interior throagh the pores or 
crevices of the stone, The inevitable result is a slow 
destruetion of all those surfaces that contain or con-. 
eist of carbonate of lime— or, in other words, of lime- 
stones and marbles of every kind, of all sandstones 
cemented by calcareous matter, and of all cements, 
even those that are bardest and most indestruc- 
tible. Tbus we find included among the substances 
injured by exposure certain granites and porphyries 
that contain soda among their component parts. 
In addition to the mischief produced by the direct 
chemical and mechanical action of water containing 
acid and alkaline ingredients, is the unsightly effect 
of smoke blackening the surface, chiefly of eourse 
where peculiar draughts of air drive the r^in in 
certain directions, but also in every other part. In 
London the wbitest limestones, such as Fortland, 
soon become sooty black, and those of the best 
warm creamy tint are rendered as unsightly as the 
worst varieties of the commonest and worst kinds. 
In the case of cements, where the cracking of 
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the surfaoe and the total destruction of the sub- 

Btance would soon foUow complete exposure^ it has 

generally been found necessary to paint the whole, 

repeating the coat of paint as often as from the cir- 

comstances of exposare Symptoms of ineipient decay 

appear. Three years is regarded as the longest 

period during which a stone or stuccoed surface 

that has been painted can safely be left without 

renewal in the climate of London ; and if it is de- 

sired to preserve a surface in a state reasonably white 

and good-looking^ it must be thoroughly eleaned 

at least onee during the period. Where, however, 

attention is paid to appearances^ this expensive pro- 

eess is repeated annually. It is clear that for large 

public buildings^ where it is impossible to reach the 

exterior for painting without a very expensive 

scaffold^ such a method could never be followed^ 

nor indeed would it be in any way desirable. The 

effect of paint is only to put off for a time the evil 

day^ and the moment the process of painting is 

completed^ that of decomposition commenoes. 

Very numerous and varied have been the con- 
trivances suggested for so fiUing up the pores and 
crevices of stone and cement as to render the sur- 
face unattackable by damp air and acid vapours. 
Many of them have been patented^ and there are 
not less than seventeen such patentd bearing date 
from 1 838 to 1 85 7. Of these^ eleven depend on the 
principle of choking the pores of the stone with 
oily or resinous substances^ mixed with Uood^ glue^ 
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gam^ wax^ flour, caseous matter^ or other prepara- | 
tions^ chiefly of vegetable or animal origin, all of | 
which^ when long exposed in thin coats to the air^ | 
become decomposed^ and in that case lose their i 
only use. Tbey must ultimately^ therefore^ scale off^ | 
carrying part of the face of the stone with them, and I 
leaving the newiy exposed surface to ordinarj de- • 
composition. There is no reason to suppose that 
in exposed plaees in London^ or any large town 
in England^ any oxidisable preparation could last 
more than a very few years^ although there is 
little doabt that ander eertain circumstances of 
sbelter or uniform temperature of localities partially 
sheltered^ as the under side of railway arches^ &c.^ 
Bome of the preparations patented might answer for 
a long while. It mast be observed, indeed^ that 
most of them, owing to the dark colour of the 
prineipal material employed, are altogether unfitted 
for general use in decorative architectural work for 
public buildings. 

It has been mentioned in the last chapter that 
in the year 1840, or thereabouts, Professor KuhU 
mann applied the water-glass, originally discovered 
by Dr. Fuchs, to the hardening of porous stones. 
He observed that on placing chalk in contact with, 
or plunging it into, a cold Solution of Silicate of 
potash, a change takes place, a portion of the 
potash being displaced, while part of the chalk, 
combining with the silicic acid set free, is converted 
into silico-carbonate of lime, and, by exposing the 
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chalk alternately to the action of the Solution and 

to the air^ he foand that the stone in time beeomes 

hardened to some depth in the interior^ this hard« 

ness increasing tili the altered chalk will even 

Scratch glass. The process of hardening seems to 

be greatly assisted by heat, and is applicable, to a 

certain extent, to plasters, cements, and common 

bailding sandstones. The Solution is laid on in a 

somewhat dilute state, and is recommended by M. 

Kuhlmann to be applied to recent buildings by 

means of a syringe; but he states that, before 

soaking long-constructed and exposed surfaces, 

they should be washed and cleaned with a hard 

brush and a scraper, assisted by a Solution of 

caustic potash. He considers that three applica- 

tioDS, on three consecutive days, will generally be 

sufficient to produce a permanent hardening of the 

snrface. 

While these things were doing in France, an 
almost precisely similar method was patented in 
England by Mr. Newton, who, in 1841, undertook 
to preserve stone by treating it with a Solution of 
Silicate of soda or potash. To whatever cause it 
may be owing — whether to the damper atmosphere 
of England being less favourable for the hardening 
and silicification that are required to give the stöne 
a hard surface, or for some other reason — the method 
does not seem to have been carried out in practice ; 
but another patent was taken out in 1852 by a 
M. Moreau for the same so-called invention^ which 
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was again repeated in 1855 by two otherpersons — 
the principle in all these cases being identical witk 
that of Kuhlmann. 

Meanwhile Mr. Bansome, while manufactaring 
on a gradually-increasing scale bis artificial silica- 
stone^ re-dificovered M. Kublmann's method^ and 
Boon found tbe solable Silicate to produce ^eat 
bardness on stones in drj places^ and to be appa- 
rently tboroughly effective as long as it was pro- 
tected from moistore. On operating with the 
Solution^ bowever, practically out of doors, he dis- 
covered tbat a sbower of rain^ or even a damp 
State of tbe atmospbere^ at onee removed tbe first 
film of bardened material before it bad absorbed 
sufficient carbonic acid to precipitate tbe silica and 
enable tbe process to be completed. It is elear^ 
from an experiment tried^ in accordance witb M. 
Kublmann^s instructions^ on a part of the river 
front of tbe Houses of Parliament at Westminster^ 
tbat a precisely similar result bas there takea 
place ; and^ altbougb tbe buildings operated on iä 
France, and at first favourably reported on, seem 
to bave been better preseryed, owing, no doabt, to 
tbe greater dryness of tbe climate, and partly, it 
may be, to tbeir baving been executed at a favour- 
able season, there is no doubt tbat they are now 
beginning to show Symptoms of decay, the simple 
coating of Silicate baving failed to produce a per- 
manent deposit excluding the action of the weatber. 

Mr. Kansome^s next step was to try the efiect of 
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a weak acid Solution foUowing the Silicate^ which^ 
by decomposing the Silicate and combining with the 
potash^ might set free the silica in the pores of the 
stone; but^ as he found that the silica thus de>- 
posited was in a form whioh gave nc cohedon to 
the particles of the stone, and was liable to be 
washed out by the next showei:, he was forced to 
seek for some other contrivance. 

It then ocourred to our experimenter that, if by 
a process of double deeomposition^ brought about 
by two liquid Solutions following each other, he 
could produoe not only on the surface, but within 
the. substance of the stone to which it was applied, 
an insoluble salt of sufficient hardness and dura- 
bility, and another soluble salt which oould easily be 
removed, the whole difficulty woald be surmounted, 
and Silicate of lime fortunately suggested itself as 
the best mineral to deposit. It is known that the 
mineral so called is one that more than almost any 
other possesses the property of eemenivtif — ^a thin 
film of it adhering more etrongly to a grain of 
quartz, the surface of a stone, or a similar thiu film 
of the same mineral attached to anotheri than a 
mass even of the eame mineral of any sise. It is 
in iact the cause of the perfect cohesion of mortar, 
concrete, and, other cements, both common and 
hydraidic, and its peculiarly indestructible nature 
may be judged of by examining a specimen of 
Boman mortar after an interval of nearly twenty 
centuries. If there is any one mineral substance 

Y 
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in common use that more completely resists wea- 
thering than any other, it would seem to be this; 
and although no doubt it continues to harden as 
time goes on, it is at once deposited in a film of 
considerable strength. Mr. Ransome was therefore 
right in conduding that, " if it were possible to 
form Silicate of lime in the structure of the stone 
(independently of any decomposition of the stone 
itself), so as completely to envelope the several 
atoms of which it is composed, he would sueceed in 
producing a result which would at once materially in- 
crease its hardness, at the same time hermetically 
closing all the pores, and be lasting in its effects/'* 

Chloride of calcium (muriate of lime) — a by- 
product in the preparation of various salts used 
largely in commerce — soon suggested itself as the 
material for the second wash, and, on trial, was 
found to sueceed. The stone was first treated with 
a Solution of Silicate of soda sufficiently diluted to 
be thoroughly absorbed, and afterwards with a 
Solution of Chloride of calcium. 

When operated on in this mann er, a chemical 
combination was found to commence immediately, 
the chlorine, parting from the calcium, attacking the 
soda, for which it has a greater affinity, and forming 
Chloride of sodium, or conmion salt, which is washed 
away completely with water, while the calcium 
combines with the silicic acid of the Silicate, and 



^ Journal of Society of Arts, vol. vii. p. 760. 
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forms Silicate öf lime in a tough state, which 
Attaches itself firmly round the sarface of each 
separate grain of the stone with which it comes in 
contact, producing an extremely compact deposit, 
not porous or absorbent of water, nor acted on 
either hy carbonic or dilute sulphuric acid, 

Mr. Ransome having thus succeeded in providing 
a means which would most economically, as well as 
efficaciously, render durable the most porous lime- 
stones, sandstones, or cements, had the opportunity 
of trying a fair experiment in the month of 
October, 1856, on two of the buttresses of the 
river front of the Houses of Parliament, and 
though the effect is somewhat unsightly, owing to 
a small excess of the Silicate of lime inadyertently 
used having produced a white deposit on the sur- 
face, the real value of the process is abuudantly 
seen when the parts thus treated are compared with 
the rest of the building. 

The four winters that have passed have had no 
effect on the most decaying portions of those stones 
which were properly treated by this ingenious pro- 
cess, whilst in other adjacent stones not so treated 
the decay has advanced with more or less rapidity. 
In other experiments tried since on specimens of the 
principal building stones, some were left untreated, 
and exactly similar portions coated. On immersing 
these all in dilute acid, afber careful drying and 
weighing, and then re-drying and weighing after 
immersion, it was found that the stones not treated 
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• with the Silicate were quite disintegrated^ wHile 
those that had been previously prepared were un- 
injured^ and had lost no weight.*^ 

The process that would preserve a porous baild- 
iog stone firom deoay woald act in a similar waj^ 
and to quite as great an extent^ on cement and 
plasters^ and could manifestly be used to render 
bricks waterproof. It admits^ also^ of coloars 
being applied where necessary^ care being taken 
to admit only of such mineral pigments as are 
soluble. 

It should be understood that by this process the 
face of the stone is not rendered non-absorbentu 
Desirable as this might appear^ there is no reason 
to suppose that such a condition is at all necessaiy^ 
and it is oertain that Craigleith stone, one of the 
most durable of all, is by no means in this state. 
What is reqnired is, tiiat the surface, whether ab- 
sorbent or non-absorbent, shall not be liable to 
injury trom the expansion of water, or from the 
acids and other injurious vapoura that water, in 
being absorbed, would carry along with it. 



* On examlning th» stone treated by Mr. Bansome in 1856, » 
conaiderable efläoreacence wiU be seen. This, however, conaists 
only of crystals of sulphate of magnesia and sulphate of soda 
thrown out from the interior of the stone owing to the partial 
decomposition that had oommenced before the Silicate of lime 
was put in. The speciraens swept off and examined by Mi; 
Warrington were not found to contain any particles of the stone 
itself, nor had the decay (which had already continued for some 
time when Mr. Ban8(»ne experimented) in any way advaQoed 
either on the surface or in the interior beneath tie places where 
this efflorescenoe had taken place. 
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In considering the results of his inventiou and 
discovery in respect to water-glass, and the har- 
dening of limestones by silica, M. Kuhlmann^ or 
rather the French scientific commission on the 
merits of his processes/very pertinently allude to 
the interesting geological conclusions that arise out 
of them. Thus the formation of flints, agates, 
petrified vvood^ and other silicious infiltrations^ is 
probably due to a slow decomposition of alkdine 
Silicate by carbonic acid, and feispar, with various 
alkaline and magnesian Silicates, have been repro- 
duced artificially by means which help to explain . 
their probable origin in nature. 
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author to convey by the simplest means, literary and pictorial, an aocurate knowledf^e 
of the trees, shrutw, wild ftxdte, &c. indig^noua to Britaui; and, in order to enhance 
the interest of the snlyect, he has added notes of some of the animal inhabitants and 
intu"^ tribes, who«A hintory is often most intimateW connected with that of the plante 
cbej atthvU Ihemselves to. The illustrations, with which the book abounds, add 
mach to the value of the descriptions ; and the price at which it is issued place:« ife 
within the reach of all who msj he intereated in the subj^ matter of whieh H treats.? 



Standard and Populär Works^ 



In poBt 8to^ piioe 6>* clotii gilt» <Nr 6b> 6^ gilt edges. 

A NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. Woo 
The Second and Cbeaper Edition, with many Additions. OontaL 
ing nearly 500 lUustratioDs, from original designg by Williaia Hairr 
eograved by the Brothers Dalziel. The book is printed on ünted pape 
and ite principal features are : — 

Ist. Ita Accoracy. 

2nd. ItB Systematic Arrangement. 

9rd. Illastrations executed expre^ply for the Work« 

And 4th. Kew and Authentio Anecdotes. 

"Qne of tbe niMt reoeat and btst of MoMn. BoatMge aad Co.'« piiblieatioiia"-« 

In 1 Tol. post 8to, price js- half-bound. 

DOGS: THEIR MANAGEMENT, ETC. Being a 
New Plan of treating the Animal, based npon a oonsideration oi 
bis natural temperameut. lUostrated with numerous Woodcuta, by 
Harrison Wetr, depicting the charaoter and position of the Bog when 
mffering disease. By EOWabd MaYBSW, Author of <*Tbe Horse'n 
Mouth, showingthe Age by the Teetfa f Editor of *' Blaia^ Yeteiinaiy 
Art.*' 

In 1 voL prioe 5s. halfbound. 

HORSES AND HOUNDS. A Practical Treatise on 
their Management. By SobütatOB. To which ia added " Tfae 
Taming of Wild Horses/' by J. S. Rabet. With Illustrations bj 
Harriaon Weir* 

" A thoroQghly praetical work, br a practical man, and one that will be Iband of 
fh« greateat ose to erery one who takea an intereat in either horaee orhoonds." 

"A moat aUy'Written, dearly-arranged, and grapbicalljr-illQatnited volnme on 
hnnting, horeea, and hounds."— 27«^*« Lif: 

**We recommand It to the fSurmer, the sportaman, or Üie huntnnaxi.**— ^«2r« 



In 1 voL piice 5s* half-bound. 

RHAM'S DICTIONARY OF THE FARM. A New 
Edition, entirely Revised and Re-edited, with Suppleraentary 
Matter, by W. and HuOH Ratnbibd. With numerona Illustrations. 

This book, which haa alwaya been looked np to aa a nseftil and general on« for 
referenc« on all sabjecta connected with conntry life and rara) economy, has under- 
ffone an entlre revision by Its pivsent editora, and many new artidee on agricultural 
implements, artificial mannres, bonea, draining, g:aano, labonr, and a practical paper 
npon the sutject of aatmal, biid, and insect vennin inaerted, wbich at once renders 
it an mvaluable wotk flor all who take pleaaure in, or make a bnaineaa o( runil 
parsaita. 

A reliance npon experieaee, hi eonnekton with a bold and eeu«binf inrestigatfan 
of theory, ia the well-merited oanse of the late Mr. Bham*« writinf^ being ao «eil 
adapted to the preaent time, and so «miTeraally appio^ed of by all agricoltariats. 

JtOUTLBDaS, WA£«8» h fiOÜTLSDaB» VAfiBINaDON^STBSBT. 
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